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I  wanted  to  be 
on  tax  work.” 


“You  were  lucky  to  study 
calculating  machine  opera¬ 
tion  in  school  — it  gave 
you  a  fine  head  start.” 


The  Monroe  Educator 
—The  machine  that 
leads  to  better  jobs. 


Young  people  that  have  specialized 
knowledge  are  the  ones  that  climb  the 
ladder  fastest.  Ability  to  operate  calculat¬ 
ing  machines  is  invaluable  to  any  man  or 
woman  —  he  or  she  start  in  ahead  of  the 
crowd,  and  when  promotions  are  in  line 
have  a  decided  advantage. 

Monroe  Adding-Calculators  are  stand¬ 
ard  class  room  equipment  in  schools  all 
over  the  land.  When  you  teach  Monroe 
operation  you  are  preparing  students  to 
use  the  very  machines  they  will  find  in 
business.  The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  Monroe  Adding-Calculator,  sold  to 
schools  only  at  a  special  price  to  fit  any 
school  budget.  For  full  information,  call 
your  nearest  Monroe  Branch,  or  write  our 
Educational  Department. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Educational  Department,  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Teaching  I  h^ive  permission  to  dupli-  Grove  and  Parkhurst  say,  on  page  14  of  English 

Typing  "How  to  Build  Typing  Skill  Elements  and  Principles: 

Quickly  Quickly  by  Harold  H.  Smith  as  "Whenever  a  relative  pronoun  is  used  as  the 
it  appears  in  the  March  issue  of  subject  of  a  verb,  it  must  agree  in  person  and 

the  Business  Education  World?  I  would  like  number  with  its  antecedent.  In  the  sentence,  'The 

my  students  to  have  a  copy  of  the  practice  rou-  Packard  is  one  of  the  finest  cars  that  have  ever 

tine  suggested.  I  have  tried  it.  It  works! —  been  built,’  the  antecedent  of  that  is  cars  (not 

Roland  C.  Waterman,  High  School,  Adams  Center,  one) ;  therefore,  the  relative  that  is  plural,  and 

\ew  York.  since  it  is  the  subject  of  the  clause,  'that  have 

We  are  very  glad  to  give  you  permission  to  ever  been  built,’  the  verb  is  plural.” 
duplicate  How  to  Build  Typing  Skill  Quickly  I  believe  our  sentence  agrees  w'ith  the  Packard 

by  Mr.  Smith  for  free  distribution  to  your  stu-  ear  construction  and  follows  the  same  rule.  There- 

dents.  Please  include  on  the  duplicate  copy  the  fore,  it  should  read  "one  .  .  .  that  have  ever  been 

customary  credit  line.  written.” — Bettie  Twitmire,  Central  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Smith  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  College,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
that  you  have  tried  his  plan  and  that  it  works  the  editor  who  is  supposed  to  catch  errors 

Our  best  wishes  to  you  for  your  continued  ^he  one  discussed  here.  I  agree  with  Miss 

success.  C.I.B.  Habenicht  and  Miss  Tw'itmire  that  there  was  an 

Editor’s  Note— This  permission  is  extended  to  all  ^^^^r  and  that  I  didn’t  spot  it.  This  closes  the  in- 

other  typing  teachers  who,  like  Mr.  Waterman,  cident,  with  everyone  in  perfect  accord.  Some- 

are  intensifying  their  instruction  in  order  to  help  j  ^^njer  whether  I  shouldn’t  have  stayed 

relieve  the  present  emergency.  home  on  the  hrm.— Dorothy  M.  Johnson. 

Grammar  I  agree  with  Miss  Vera  Ha-  Busy  ^  would  like  to  outline  briefly 

Triumphant  benicht,  who  states  in  her  let-  Bookkeepers  attacked  the  big  book- 

ter  to  the  editor,  in  the  May  keeping  contest  problem.  We 

B.E.W.,  that  the  sentence,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  send  discussed  the  problem  in  class,  then  ruled  the 

you  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  little  books  papers  for  the  various  journals  and  started  work 

that  has  ever  been  written,”  is  incorrect.  I  offer  at  once.  The  pupils  covered  it  in  three  home 

as  my  reason  the  judgment  of  two  authors  of  assignments;  we  checked  the  work  in  class  and 

English  texts.  then  they  began  writing  it  "for  good.” 

English  for  Business  Use,  by  Charles  Reigner,  Although  we  have  high  hopes,  we  must  ad- 
uses  these  two  similar  sentences  on  page  66:  mit,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  is,  these  proj- 

"That  is  only  one  of  the  improvements  that  gets  have  aroused  active  and  gratifying  interest 

have  resulted  from  the  new  methods.”  with  this  large  class  of  forty-nine  and — best  of 

"Honesty  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  are  neces-  all — brought  results.  Thank  you  for  the  splendid 

sary  to  win  success.”  incentive  you  provided  for  us.  We  hope  you 

The  antecedent  of  the  word  that  in  the  first  sen-  will  continue  this  helpful  work  next  year. — 

tence  is  improvements ;  and  in  the  second,  quali-  Sister  Mary  Cassilda,  St.  Anthony  High  School, 

ties.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  editors  welcome  controversial  material  but  do  not 
necessarily  subscribe  to  the  opinions  stated  by  contributors. 
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Teamwork  Needed 
Between  High  School  and  College 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES  and  G.  H.  PARKER 


A  REVIEW  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  education  for  business  in 
the  United  States  does  not  seem  to  reveal 
any  initial  co-operation  or  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  high  schools  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  with  respect  to  business 
education.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  high 
sch(X)l  commercial  department  was  an  off¬ 
spring  or  foster  child  of  the  collegiate 
school  of  business  or  that  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  courses  began  as  simplified,  condensed 
college  courses.  Business  education  in  the 
high  school  had  already  blazed  the  trail,  had 
won  concessions  from  the  academic  curricu¬ 
lum,  had  established  curricula,  and  had  de¬ 
fined  its  objectives  before  the  collegiate 
school  of  business  was  firmly  established. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  collegiate 
school  of  business  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  high  school. 
Until  recently,  the  objectives  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  in  the  high  school  were 
almost  entirely  vocational;  and  the  courses, 
which  were  largely  terminal  in  nature,  were 
taken  by  those  who  had  little  intention  of 
going  to  college.  Colleges  would  not  accept 
business  courses  as  entrance  requirements,  so 
that  the  first  recruits  of  the  collegiate 
schools  of  commerce  were  products  of  the 


academic  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 

High  school  business  subjects  are  so  or¬ 
ganized  that  they  have  a  dual  purpose: 

1.  The  education  of  every  citizen  for  economic 
stabilization.  In  this  respect,  business  subjects 
have  the  same  function  as  academic  courses. 

2.  The  vocational  advancement  of  students  who 
wish  to  engage  in  business. 

The  collegiate  school  and  the  high  school 
have  consulted  each  other  very  little  in 
their  attempt  to  articulate  the  work.  A 
number  of  the  specific  problems  that  affect 
both  the  high  school  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  collegiate  school  of  business 
can  be  solved,  wholly  or  partly,  through 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  understanding 
and  co-operation. 

Exploration  and  Guidance 
A  program  for  exploration  and  guidance 
for  the  high  school  commercial  department 
should  be  worked  out  in  co-operation  with 
the  collegiate  school  of  business.  Thus  far, 
guidance  work  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school  has  concerned  it¬ 
self  almost  entirely  with  vocational  and  em¬ 
ployment  problems,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  students  in  the  commercial  department 
seek  employment  upon  graduation. 
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Various  devices  have  been  used  to  ^ive 
students  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  business  positions  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  requirements  of  these 
positions,  not  only  in  skill  training,  but  in 
the  development  of  desirable  personal  quali¬ 
ties  and  traits.  Aptitude  tests  have  been  de¬ 
vised,  which  attempt  to  predict  success  or 
failure  for  the  student  in  particular  types  of 
positions.  This  progress,  of  course,  is  ex¬ 
cellent;  and  business  education  may  be  proud 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

In  guidance  work,  however,  it  would  be 
worth-while  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  nation 
needs  leaders  in  business  and  industry — 
leaders  who  understand  the  economic  situ¬ 
ation  of  today,  the  economic  factors  of 
yesterday,  and  the  probable  trends  of  to¬ 
morrow.  It  should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  students  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  of  high  schools  that  universities  offer 
various  types  of  training  leading  to  man¬ 
agerial  and  executive  positions.  Also,  since 
collegiate  schools  of  business  offer  specialized 
skill  training,  the  advantages  of  a  university 
education  along  with  this  preparation  should 
be  emphasized. 

College  Entrance  Requirements 
A  further  adjustment  of  college  entrance 
requirements  should  be  made,  which  would 
permit  graduates  of  the  high  school  commer¬ 
cial  department  to  continue  uninterruptedly 


their  study  of  business  on  advanced  levels.  ! 
While  college  entrance  requirements  have 
been  liberalized  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
permit  high  school  graduates  to  enter  college, 
the  collegiate  schools  of  business  should  in¬ 
sist  that  more  credits  in  business  subjects  be 
allowed  for  college  entrance  requirements. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  a  high 
school  graduate  should  be  prevented  from 
continuing  his  study  of  business  on  the  col¬ 
legiate  level  because  he  elected,  in  high 
school,  such  socio-economic  subjects  as  eco¬ 
nomic  geography,  business  law',  general  busi¬ 
ness,  and  salesmanship,  instead  of  some  of 
the  traditional  academic  subjects. 

In  connection  with  this  absence  of  articu¬ 
lation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  state 
departments  of  education  have  often  ex¬ 
cluded  some  of  these  academic  subjects  from 
the  list  of  subjects  required  for  high  school 
graduation,  and  yet  collegiate  schools  located 
in  these  same  states  required  these  subjects 
for  college  entrance. 

Curricula  on  both  the  secondary  and  col¬ 
legiate  levels  should  be  sufficiently  adjust¬ 
able  to  allow  for  w'artime  specialization,  ' 
probably  in  a  shorter  period  and  with  more 
intensive  courses  than  formerly. 

Training  of  Business  Teachers  i 

The  collegiate  schools  of  business,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  schools  of  education, 
should  be  more  concerned  with  the  training 
of  high  school  commercial  teachers  than  has 
often  been  the  case.  The  question  of  a  proper 
balance  of  content  material  and  methodolo- 
ogy  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher,  of 
course,  has  not  been  definitely  settled;  but 
the  collegiate  schools  of  business  have  not 
been  alert  in  offering  to  do  their  share  in 
preparing  business  teachers  for  the  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

Many  institutions  are  preparing  teachers 
to  teach  business  subjects  without  any  course 
work  or  training  in  some  of  the  subjects 
the  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  teach. 
Sufficient  course  work  has  probably  been 
given  in  accounting,  the  secretarial  subjects, 
and  general  economics,  but  there  are  many 
business  teachers  who  testify  that  their  prep¬ 
aration  for  teaching  socio-economic  subjects, 
such  as  economic  geography,  general  busi- 
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ness,  salesmanship,  business  law,  and  office 
machines,  has  not  been  sufficient. 

The  criticism  is  that  teachers  have  been 
taught  too  much  how  to  teach  and  not 
enough  ivhat  to  teach  or  tvhy  to  teach  what 
is  taught.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  hesi¬ 
tancy  of  business  teachers  to  request  these 
content  courses  and  the  hesitancy  of  colle¬ 
giate  schools  of  business  to  offer  this  training 
to  prospective  teachers. 

The  program  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  business  subjects  should  be  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  collegiate  school  of 
business  and  the  school  of  education.  Such 
a  co-operative  plan  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
stronger  curriculum  and  at  the  same  time 
graduate  better-prepared  candidates. 

Overlapping  Subject  Matter 

More  satisfactory  provision  should  be 
made  to  eliminate  the  overlapping  of  cer¬ 
tain  business  subjects  taken  on  the  high 
school  level,  particularly  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  bookkeeping.  This  problem,  of 
course,  is  a  difficult  one  and  probably  will 
remain  unsolved  as  long  as  we  are  fettered 
by  requirements  of  class  attendance  or 
requirements  of  so  many  hours  or  periods 
for  graduation.  The  work  should  be  put  on 
an  accomplishment  basis. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  of  course,  to  adopt 
any  sort  of  a  blanket  rule  to  give  a  specific 
amount  of  college  credit  based  upon  so  many 
years  of  w'ork  in  a  certain  subject  in  high 
school  or  upon  high  school  grades,  because 
two  years  of  training  in  one  high  school 
would  not  be  comparable  to  two  years  ot 
training  in  another.  Neither  would  a  grade 
of  "A”  in  one  school  be  comparable  to  "A” 
in  another  school. 

It  does  not  seem  fair,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  require  the  student  in  the  university  to 
go  through  the  monotonous  and  discourag¬ 
ing  process  of  repeating,  particularly  the 
beginning  work,  in  a  subject  in  which  he 
has  already  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
and  skill.  Neither  does  it  seem  fair  for  a 
student  in  a  university,  who  has  had  no 
previous  work  whatever  in  a  subject,  to  have 
to  compete  with  other  students  who  have 
had  training  in  the  subject. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proper  basis  for 
an  adjustment  of  this  kind  would  be  to  place 
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the  student  in  the  proper  quarter  or  semester 
of  a  subject  after  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  skill  and  ability.  This 
arrangement  would  necessitate  flexibility  in 
subject-matter  requirements  both  tor  grad¬ 
uation  and  for  teacher  certification. 

Interschool  Relationships 

Closer  relationships  between  students  and 
faculties  of  the  high  school  commercial  de¬ 
partment  and  the  collegiate  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  fostered  during  the  school 
year.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  collegiate  school  of  business  can  initiate 
a  closer  relationship  with  the  commercial 
department  of  the  high  schools  in  its  service 
area. 

Members  of  the  faculty  should  visit  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  high  schools 
and  should  be  available  as  speakers  for  vari¬ 
ous  gatherings  and  group  activities.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  collegiate  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  present  in  those  high  schools 
that  have  a  "college  day,”  to  explain  the 
curricula  and  offerings  to  interested  students. 
The  collegiate  school  of  business  should  take 
an  active  part  in  any  high  school  day  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  college  or  university,  by  issuing 
special  invitations  to  the  students  of  the 
commercial  departments  and  by  providing 
some  definite  activities,  programs,  and  en¬ 
tertainments  relating  to  their  special  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  collegiate  school  of  business  can  spon- 
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sor  a  number  of  activities,  such  as  state  com¬ 
mercial  contests,  which  will  bring  high 
school  commercial  students  to  the  campus.  It 
can  also  sponsor,  promote,  and  give  direc¬ 
tion  to  organizations  within  the  high  school 
commercial  department,  such  as  commercial 
clubs  and  chapters  of  Future  Business  Lead¬ 
ers  of  America. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  school  of  business  should  affiliate  with 
business-teacher  organizations  and  should 
attend  all  meetings  of  business  teachers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  service  area.  Faculties  of 
both  collegiate  schools  of  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  high  schools  should 
cultivate  and  foster  close  relationships  with 
business.  These  contacts  should  bring  about 
desirable  changes  in  objectives  and  an  assim¬ 
ilation  of  aims. 

How  to  Begin 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  has  this  year 
undertaken  the  sponsorship  of  the  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  departments  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  and  is  meeting  with  a  gratifying  re¬ 


sponse.  Hundreds  of  students  will  thus  be 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  when  a  state  convention  for  Future 
Business  Leaders  is  called  at  the  University 
campus,  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  schools  from  over  the 
state  to  visit  the  campus  and  the  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

For  the  annual  High  School  Day,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University,  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  is  planning  special  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  commercial  seniors  who  will 
visit  the  campus  at  that  time. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Knoxville  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation,  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  is 
sponsoring  a  center  for  the  National  Clerical 
Ability  Tests. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  than  can  be 
done. 


An  experiment  in  co-operation,  undertaken 
by  thirty  high  schools  and  a  group  of  colleges 
and  universities,  is  reported  in  “The  Story  of 
the  Eight-Year  Study,”  reviewed  by  Dr.  Jessie 
Graham  on  page  930  of  this  issue. 


Catholic  Commercial  Teachers  Meet  at  Fordham 


Fordham  Univkrsity,  New  York  City, 
held  its  first  annual  Catholic  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers’  Conference  on  April 
11.  The  conference  was  planned  anu  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Hainfeld,  who  is 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  and  in 
charge  of  business  education  courses  of¬ 
fered  by  Fordham  University. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Cath¬ 
olic  educators  and  others  interested  in  the 
conference  program  attended  the  all-day 
session.  Those  in  attendance  were  lunchecMi 
guests  of  the  University.  The  chairman 
of  the  general  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  Dr.  Ruth  K.  Byrns,  director  of  teacher 
training.  School  of  Education,  Fordham 
University.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Crowley,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education.  In  his  remarks 
he  made  the  interesting  comment  that  he  is 


a  touch  typist  and  a  staunch  advocate  of 
business  education. 

Two  sectional  meetings  were  held  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Bookkeeping  and  Nonsecre- 
tarial  Section  had  Sister  Mary  Concepta, 
O.P.,  principal  of  Aquinas  High  School,  New 
York,  as  chairman.  Sister  Mary  Annunciata, 
S.M.,  principal  of  Catherine  McAuley  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School  and  the  Mercy  Secre¬ 
tarial  Junior  College,  Brooklyn,  w'as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Secretarial  Section. 

Those  participating  in  the  program  were 
Francis  R.  Geigle;  Dr.  E.  J.  McNamara; 
Charles  Lee  Swem;  Brother  Denis,  F.S.C.; 
Peter  Hofmann;  Andrew  Kirby;  Robert 
Slaughter;  John  Bryant;  Conrad  Saphier; 
and  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg. 

"The  Champions  Write,”  a  motion-pic¬ 
ture  film  with  sound  and  color,  featuring 
outstanding  expert  shorthand  writers,  with 
comments  by  Dr.  Gregg,  was  shown. 
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Building  planes  in  vast  quantities  requires  armies  of  workers  in  the  office  as 
well  as  in  the  plant.  Business  education  has  the  responsibility  of  training 
those  office  workers  to  do  their  job  well. 


We  Train 


for  Specific  Jobs 


SAMUEL  B.  ZIEGLER 

The  aircraft  industries  in  San  Diego 
have  been  growing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  demanding  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
of  almost  every  classification.  As  the  as¬ 
sembly  construction  crews  increased,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  clerical  and  stenographic  help  also 
increased.  Almost  every  person  who  had 
ever  worked  in  an  office  applied;  some  of 
them  gave  up  other  jobs  in  order  to  work 
for  the  aircraft  companies,  which  were  of¬ 
fering,  on  the  whole,  much  higher  salaries. 

The  demand  for  office  workers  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  the  available  supply  of  candidates 
for  positions. 

Young  people,  especially,  realizing  that 
placement  was  almost  certain,  were  eager  to 
obtain  the  essential  training  in  as  little  time 
as  possible.  Business  courses  offered  in 
many  schools  required  at  least  a  year’s  study, 
which,  to  the  impatient  prospective  employee, 
seemed  too  long. 

The  resulting  losses  in  college  enroll¬ 
ments  were  partially  due  to  the  lure  of 


immediate  employment,  which  seemed  more 
inviting  than  the  idea  of  getting  the  cul¬ 
tural  education  that  a  longer  attendance 
would  offer.  Even  the  business-training 
curricula  of  many  colleges,  complemented 
with  cultural  subject  matter,  did  not  offer 
sufficient  inducement  to  many  people. 

The  situation  called  for  a  business  course 
for  clerical  and  stenographic  workers  that 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  content  that 
could  be  offered  in  less  critical  times.  The 
training  that  was  needed  would  stress  speed 
in  completion,  with  the  content  being  direct¬ 
ed  specifically  toward  the  actual  job.  The 
study  was  to  be  as  narrow  in  scope  as  pos¬ 
sible,  eliminating,  to  some  extent,  such  sub¬ 
jects  (formerly  considered  essential)  as  com¬ 
mercial  law,  business  correspondence,  and 
legal  typing. 

The  San  Diego  Vocational  School  recog¬ 
nized  the  condition  and  organized  a  part 
of  its  program  to  meet  it.  Subject  matter 
was  to  be  intensified  and  presented  as  fast 
as  the  students  could  take  it.  The  students 
knew  that  not  only  were  they  striving  for 
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grades,  but  that  satisfactory  accomplishment 
meant  a  job.  The  course  content  was  based 
not  on  text  subject  matter  but  on  the  train¬ 
ing  that  was  needed  for  a  particular  job. 

The  administration  appointed  me  to  con¬ 
fer  with  personnel  directors,  office  em¬ 
ployees,  office  managers,  and  department 
heads  in  order  to  analyze  positions  and  du¬ 
ties.  After  the  job  analyses  were  completed, 
the  information  was  used  for  training  of  a 
fairly  general  nature,  since  the  specific  duties 
could  be  learned  while  on  the  job. 

When  the  class  material  was  developed, 
the  possibility  of  employment  in  other  or¬ 
ganizations  than  the  aircraft  companies 
(such  as  civil  service)  was  not  ignored 
The  demand  by  the  aircraft  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  warranted  an  increased  emphasis  on 
training  relating  to  their  needs. 

The  general  qualifications  for  all  appli¬ 
cants  included  limitations  as  to  age,  weight, 
marital  status,  citizenship,  health,  person¬ 
ality,  and  experience.  These  limitations 
varied  with  the  positions  classified.  The 
information  collected  was  used  in  guidance. 
If  a  prospective  student  did  not  meet  the 
general  qualifications,  he  was  advised  to  take 
a  course  that  would  fit  him  for  other  em¬ 
ployment  upon  completion  of  his  training. 

The  job  analysis  covered  four  major  oc¬ 
cupations:  Comptometer  operator,  timekeep¬ 
er,  typist,  and  stenographer. 

Comptometer  Tests 

The  general  duties  performed  by  a 
Comptometer  operator  included  totalling  in¬ 
voices  on  the  Comptometer,  checking  pro¬ 
duction  lists,  typing,  filing,  listing  figures 
in  longhand,  and  arithmetical  computations. 

A  series  of  tests  was  devised,  with  the 
approval  of  the  aircraft  companies’  person¬ 
nel  directors  and  office  managers,  that  would 
determine  the  employability  of  the  students. 
The  test  requirements  were  as  follows: 

1.  Pass  a  one-hour  Comptometer  test  with 
a  minimum  score  of  70. 

2.  Copy  legibly  a  column  of  five-figure 
numbers  (23,462),  twenty  numbers  to  the 
column,  in  1  minute,  with  100  per  cent 
accuracy. 

3.  Perform  a  series  of  arithmetical  com¬ 
putations  using  addition,  multiplication,  di- 
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vision,  and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers, 
decimals,  and  fractions,  within  a  limited 
time, 

4.  Type  45  words  a  minute  for  5  minutes 
with  a  maximum  of  2  errors. 

5.  File  alphabetically,  both  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  being  checked. 

Students  who  passed  these  tests  were 
ready  for  a  personal  interview  with  the 
placement  officer  of  the  company. 

Timekeeper  Tests 

The  timekeeper  classification  was  orig¬ 
inally  limited  to  accounting  majors.  At  the 
present  time,  this  group  is  being  trained 
by  an  instructor  from  the  aircraft  company. 
The  timekeeper  checks  time  cards  for  hours 
worked  by  employees  on  regular  shifts  and 
overtime  periods. 

The  tests  are  as  follows: 

1.  Work  out  accurately  a  pay-roll  sheet  set 
up  by  the  company  and  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school. 

2.  The  same  as  No.  2  of  the  Comptometer 
tests. 

3.  The  .same  as  No.  3  of  the  Comptometer 
tests. 

Changes  in  the  Typist  Classification 

When  the  job  analysis  for  the  position  of 
typist  was  first  made,  some  of  the  require¬ 
ments  demanded  were  found  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  position  to  be  filled.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  personnel  forces  of 
the  aircraft  companies,  the  typist  classifica¬ 
tion  was  subdivided  into  several  classifica¬ 
tions.  This  division  was  helpful,  because 
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trainees  who  could  not  meet  one  standard 
might  be  eligible  for  another.  The  duties 
of  these  positions  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Electromatic  Operator.  The  Electromatic 
typewriter  is  used  extensively  throughout  the 
production  department  of  one  company. 
The  demand  for  skilled  operators  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  setting  up  of  a  special  train¬ 
ing  course.  The  duties  of  the  operator  in¬ 
clude  tabulation,  billing,  and  typing  sten¬ 
cils.  We  have  set  up  two  tests: 

1.  A  special  tabulation  report  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  limited  time. 

2.  A  timed  typing  test;  minimum  speed, 
55  words  a  minute  for  10  minutes,  with  a 
maximum  of  3  errors. 

File  Clerk.  The  duties  of  the  file  clerk 
include  filing  (alphabetical-numerical)  and 
typing  folders. 

We  set  up  three  tests: 

1.  Timed  typing;  minimum  rate,  50  words 
a  minute  for  10  minutes  with  a  maximum 
of  2  errors. 

2.  A  mailable  letter  of  175  words  to  be 
typed  from  copy  in  6  minutes,  2  erasures 
permitted. 

3.  A  single  filing  test;  a  score  of  90  per 
cent  is  passing. 

Typist.  "Typist”  was  the  original  classifi¬ 
cation.  Originally,  even  file  clerks  had  to 
type  at  a  speed  of  60  words  a  minute.  When 
the  split  was  made,  the  teaching  program 
was  reorganized  so  that  more  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  the  duties  required  for 
each  job. 

As  an  example,  typists  are  required  to 
type  permanent  application  forms  from  hand¬ 
written  forms  filled  in  by  employees.  Drills 
are  given  with  the  exact  forms  used  by 
the  companies,  with  special  emphasis  on 
using  the  free  roller,  typing  of  numbers 
(for  dates  of  previous  employment),  and 
spotting  areas  where  most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  typed.  This  training  makes 
it  possible  for  applicants  to  step  right  into 
the  personnel  offices. 

Some  training  in  stencil  cutting  is  given. 

The  duties  of  a  typist  are  to  type  informa¬ 
tion  on  personnel  forms  from  longhand 
copies,  cut  stencils,  and  copy  interoffice  com¬ 
munications  and  letters.  Three  tests  are 
given : 


1.  Fill  in  a  permanent  record  form  with 
information  obtained  from  an  application 
blank;  10  minutes. 

2.  Copy  a  letter  of  175  words;  6  minutes. 

3.  Type  at  not  less  than  60  words  per 
minute  for  5  minutes  with  a  maximum  of 
2  errors. 

Stenographic  Tests 

Basically,  the  analysis  of  duties  showed  the 
following  requirements  for  stenographers: 

1.  Typing  speed  of  60  words  a  minute 
for  10  minutes  with  3  errors  or  less. 

2.  Dictation  rate,  120  words  a  minute. 

3.  Transcription  rate,  30  words  a  minute. 

4.  Take  dictation  from  aeronautical  en¬ 
gineers.  With  training  in  airplane  terminol¬ 
ogy  given  to  the  students,  placements  have 
increased. 

5.  Type  stencils. 

The  tests  given  measured  typing  speed 
and  shorthand  and  transcription  rates.  An 
important  evaluation  is  a  test  on  punctuation, 
which  the  companies  consider  vital  to  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  job. 

To  speed  up  the  progress,  a  student  is 
promoted  whenever  the  instructor  considers 
that  he  is  adequately  prepared  to  go  on. 

Shorthand  blocks  of  four  hours  were  or¬ 
ganized  so  that  a  student  would  take  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  transcription,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  from  the  same  instructor. 

We  Look  Ahead 

These  job  analyses  have  resulted  in  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  outcomes. 

Transcription  rates  are  now  emphasized  in 
shorthand  classes,  because  the  teachers  are 
aware  of  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  jobs  in  the  aircraft  companies.  TTie 
survey  showed  that  many  persons  could  take 
dictation  at  120  words  a  minute,  but  with 
very  poor  transcription  rates.  Teachers  now 
have  greater  interest  in  training  pupils  to 
reach  employers’  standards. 

The  analyses  were  instrumental  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  program  based  on  actual  job  duties. 
TTie  content  is  concentrated  and  limited  so 
that  students  now  obtain  definite  training 
that  fits  them  for  definite  positions.  The 
number  of  successful  placements  made  in 
aircraft  industries  is  proof  of  its  success. 
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To  Do  or  l^ot  to  Do 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  regarding  our 
one  and  only  purpose  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  That  purpose  is  to  be 
completely  engaged  in  war-winning 
work. 

Just  vvhat  kind  of  war-winning  work 
business  teachers  should  engage  in  this 
summer  is,  however,  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  for  many  to  answer.  There  is  the 
understandable  temptation  to  utilize 
such  business  skills  as  shorthand,  typ¬ 
ing,  and  bookkeeping  in  Government 
offices,  and  the  Government  would  wel¬ 
come  such  intelligent  help  with*  open 
arms. 

We  hope  some  teachers  will  yield 
to  this  temptation.  There  are  many 
others  who  should  attend  a  carefully 
selected  summer-session  course  in  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  under  Wartime  Condi¬ 
tions  so  that  they  will  be  qualified  this 


fall  to  make  important  adaptations  in 
courses  of  study,  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  equipment,  and  time  schedules 
that  will  insure  war-winning  results. 

Whatever  your  decision,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  business  educators  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  in  the  front  line  this  sum¬ 
mer,  doing  their  part  in  bringing  our 
country  nearer  to  victory. 


''Victory  White” 

IN  A  LETTER  addressed  to  his  custom¬ 
ers,  Horace  H.  Nahm,  president  of 
Hooven  Letters,  Incorporated,  writes: 

Another  thing  that  is  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  induce  favorable  regard  for  war¬ 
time  restrictions  and  requirements.  Make 
the  wartime  modified  product  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  excused,  but  something  to  be 
accepted.  Take  our  own  case:  paper  is  de¬ 
parting  from  white  because  of  the  shortage 
of  chlorine  for  bleaching.  My  suggestion 
is  that,  regardless  of  what  color  white  we 
are  getting  from  paper  mills,  it  should  be 
called  "Victory  .White"  and  used  without 
criticism  or  complaints. 

Here  is  loyalty  and  co-operation  at 
its  best. 

The  most  practical  and  stimulating 
suggestions  for  wartime  saving  are 
pouring  in  from  business  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  We  hope  that  certain  writers  on 
consumer  education,  who  have  been 
warning  teachers  and  students  against 
the  predatory  nature  of  business,  will 
take  note. 


On  the  Job — As  Usual! 


A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  One  of  America’s 
greatest  armies  of  loyal,  pains¬ 
taking  public  servants  interrupted  its 
regular  task  of  teaching  our  youth  in 
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order  to  serve  its  communities  and  its 
nation  in  registering  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Federal  rationing  system. 

Commenting  on  this  successful  task, 
price  administrator  Leon  Henderson 
said:  "No  other  group  in  the  country 
could  have  handled  the  job  so  efficient- 

ly-” 

Paul  V.  McNutt  recently  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  teachers: 


"Teachers  who  utilize  their  positions 
to  help  pupils  and  adults  ...  to  pos¬ 
sess  skills  essential  to  wartime  pro¬ 
duction  and  services  .  .  .  have  a  right 
to  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  important  wartime  serv¬ 
ices  available  to  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Here’s  to  the  teachers  of  our  nation. 
How  they  do  come  through  when  called 
upon ! 


Distributive  Education  in  Wartime 

Comments  by  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  IS  RECOGNIZED  that,  because  of  the 
present  labor  shortage,  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  interest  employees  in  evening  classes. 
This  condition  should  serve  only  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Try  teaching  adults  as  adults,  not 
as  secondary  school  children. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to 
find  a  class  of  adult  store  workers,  attending 
class  on  store  time,  being  subjected  to  an 
old-fashioned  lecture  on  the  "fascination  of 
salesmanship,”  while  the  whole  class  is 
asleep  or  in  misery. 

That  leads  me  to  write  again,  "Teaching 
is  not  telling;  they  never  learn  till  they 
engage  in  group  activity.” 

And  give  them  wartime  subjects,  victory 
programs,  etc.  We  have  a  war  on.  They 
are  not  often  interested  in  "the  fascination 
of  salesmanship”  in  these  stirring  days. 

Each  day  try  to  junk  anything  cloudy  in 
your  thinking.  Make  no  attempt  to  pull 
your  discouragements  and  losses  into  each 
new  day’s  work. 

Keep  searching  for  new  ways,  new  tech- 
I  niques,  to  meet  the  problems  of  smaller  re- 
tail  businesses,  such  as  those  which  are  nat- 
I  urally  associated  with  thoughts  of  restriction 
of  services,  buying  policies,  scheduling  of 
purchases,  quality  maintenance,  proper  ad- 
i  vertising  approaches,  |>ersonnel  policies,  the 

(store  in  a  nondefense  area,  collection  poli¬ 
cies,  space  conserving  ideas,  excise  taxes, 
uniform  delivery  practices,  and  job  analysis 


to  permit  substitution  of  women  in  jobs  tra¬ 
ditionally  held  by  men. 

Salesmanship  During  the  Victory  Pro¬ 
gram  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  slickest, 
streamlined  courses  that  has  come  to  my 
desk.  You’ll  enjoy  having  it.  The  "pack¬ 
age”  or  "kit”  contains  the  following: 

1.  Six  units  of  subject  matter 

2.  Suggested  ways  to  promote  the  course 

3.  Letter  to  local  director  about  the  course 

4.  Promotional  letter 

5.  Statement  of  aims  of  the  program 

6.  Badge  provided  each  student 

7.  Certificate  awarded  to  each  student  who 
completes  the  course 

This  splendid  material  was  prepared  by 
Warren  G.  Meyer,  Assistant  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Pittsburg,  Kan¬ 
sas.  He  may  send  you  a  copy  at  no  cost. 

Write  to  Miss  Hilma  J.  Peterson,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Distributive  Education,  Spokane 
Trade  School,  Spokane,  Washington,  for  a 
free  copy  of  "Retailing  As  a  Career.” 

Ohio  Highlights 

Ohio  has  1,870  people  enrolled  in  war¬ 
time  training  classes;  also,  all  instructors 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  civic  and  war¬ 
time  programs.  Pre-employment  trainees 
have  had  100  per  cent  placement. 

What  are  you  doing  about  wartime  train¬ 
ing  courses? 
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(Collegiate  (Credit 
For  Secretarial  Subjects 


THOMAS  E. 
DORN,  JR. 


Many  colleges  and  universities  have 
in  recent  years  scheduled  secretarial 
courses  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained 
secretaries  and  business  teachers  who  have 
a  broad  educational  background.  The  ex¬ 
act  worth  and  status  of  secretarial  work 
has  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  however, 
as  many  schools  have  hesitated  to  include 
these  courses  in  their  curriculums  and  others 
have  often  granted  only  limited  credit. 

I  made  a  study  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  during  1937  to  determine  the  amount 
of  credit  granted  for  secretarial  subjects  and 
the  reasons  for  variation.  Data  were  sum¬ 
marized  from  catalogues  and  questionnaires 
obtained  from  the  institutions  in  w'hich  the 
School  of  Business  belongs  to  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Replies  were  received  from  all  the 
membership,  totaling  55,  of  which  number 
40  offer  secretarial  courses.  The  basic  data 
have  been  brought  up  to  date  so  as  to  give 
the  current  picture. 

Unit  of  Comparison 
In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
credits  in  the  different  schools,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  some  common  denominator  as  a 
basis.  In  arriving  at  a  unit  for  comparison, 
difficulties  are  encountered,  because  in  some 
schools  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  taught 
as  separate  courses,  while  in  others  they  are 
combined  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
latter  case,  when  a  student  elects  to  take 
one,  he  automatically  registers  for  both, 
part  of  the  class  time  being  devoted  to 
shorthand  and  part  to  typewriting. 

For  practically  all  academic  courses,  col¬ 
leges  grant  one  unit  of  credit  for  each 
eighteen  hours  of  work  completed  in  class. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  common  denom¬ 
inator  is  necessary,  the  number  of  class 
hours  demanded  of  the  student  for  each 
hour  of  credit  will  be  used  for  compara¬ 
tive  purposes  here. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

As  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  exact 
science,  there  are  certain  limitations  which 
should  be  noted.  The  sample  is  small; 
therefore,  the  law  of  statistical  averages  will 
apply  only  with  considerable  deviation. 

Schools  and  instructors  are  not  uniform 
in  course  content  and  outside  preparations 
required.  This  would  be  true  in  academic 
courses,  however.  In  many  instances,  I 
could  not  obtain  exact  information  and  de¬ 
scriptions. 

In  many  schools,  departments  other  than 
the  one  offering  the  secretarial  work  will 
not  grant  credit,  and  in  some  instances 
separate  secretarial  programs  may  be  offered 
by  the  school  of  education  and  the  school  of 
business.  Special  courses  have  been  omitted 
from  this  study,  because  only  the  typical  is 
of  much  value  in  making  comparisons. 

Even  though  there  are  limitations,  the 
general  tendency  can  be  determined  with 
little  difficulty.  There  are  two  major  ques¬ 
tions:  How  does  the  amount  of  credit  grant¬ 
ed  for  secretarial  courses  compare  with  that 
granted  for  academic  courses.^  Do  the  dif¬ 
ferent  universities  offering  secretarial  work 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  THOMAS  E.  DORN, 
JR.,  is  supervisor  of  military  records  and  re¬ 
ports,  Clerical  Department,  The  Armored  Force 
School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  Before  he  entered 
the  armed  forces,  Lt.  Dorn  taught  at  Green¬ 
wood  (South  Carolina)  College  of  Commerce. 
His  previous  position  was  at  Northwest  Missoun 
State  Teachers  College.  His  master’s  degree  is 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  where  he  held 
a  fellowship  for  two  years. 
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TABLE  I 

SEPARATE  COURSES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 


Total  Semester'  I 

Total 

Class* 

Class  Hours  per 

Institution 

Credit 

Hours 

Hours 

Unit  of 

Credit 

Typ. 

Shd. 

Typ. 

Shd. 

Typ. 

Shd. 

Alabama  . 

8 

j2 

8 

12 

240 

108 

192 

216 

30 

54 

24 

18 

Arkansas  . 

H 

144 

36 

Buffalo  . 

6 

12 

216 

216 

36 

18 

B*)ston  . 

(5 

13 

144 

180 

468 

48 

36 

36 

U.C.L.A . 

Jo 

\2 

0 

3 

90 

36 

90 

90 

0 

18 

0 

30 

Cincinnati  . 

6 

8 

180 

144 

30 

18 

City  College  . 

J  0 

1.. 

0 

6 

216 

144 

144 

0 

0 

24 

Colorado  . 

4 

4 

144 

144 

36 

36 

Denver  . 

10 

10 

180 

180 

18 

18 

Florida  . 

4 

54 

180 

27 

36 

45 

36 

36 

Fordham  . 

1  4 

2 

4 

72 

144 

72 

144 

Georgia  . 

4 

6 

180 

180 

45 

30 

Indiana  . 

6 

10 

180 

180 

30 

18 

Kansas  . 

Jo 

14 

6 

108 

216 

180 

0 

54 

30 

Kentucky  . 

4 

6 

144 

108 

36 

18 

Louisiana  . 

J4 

12 

216 

360 

54 

30 

M 

1 80 

45 

Miami  . 

8 

2 

12 

6 

360 

180 

360 

45 

30 

30 

Minnesota  . 

180 

90 

Missouri  . 

[« 

3 

360 

54 

45 

18 

3 

90 

30 

1 

4 

144 

36 

[4 

3V3 

252 

70 

63 

21 

Nebraska  ........ 

<2 

2 

108 

48 

54 

24 

1 

iVi 

36 

27 

Newark  . 

11 

11 

396 

396 

36 

36 

New  York  U.  .  .  . 

6 

8 

288 

144 

36 

36 

North  Dakota  . 

0 

0 

360 

180 

0 

0 

Oklahoma  . 

16 

1 

6 

3 

288 

180 

54 

48 

30 

18 

Oregon  . 

6 

9 

270 

216 

45 

24 

Pittsburgh  . 

8 

6 

288 

144 

36 

24 

Syracuse . 

6 

12 

432 

900 

72 

75 

Temple  . 

4 

8 

288 

288 

72 

36 

Tennessee  . 

6 

6 

144 

108 

24 

18 

Texas  . 

0 

12 

108 

216 

0 

18 

Utah  . 

2 

4 

180 

180 

90 

45 

Washington  U.  .  . . 

0 

0 

108 

216 

Modified  Median 

NS* 

NS* 

40.5  * 

28.5  * 

’  Quarter  hours  have  been  converted  to  semester  hours. 

*  Number  of  hours  a  week  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  offered. 

*NS  refers  to  "not  significant,”  since  combined  courses  have  been  omitted  from  this  table. 

*  These  columns  were  arrayed  and  the  middle  six  averaged  in  order  to  secure  a  modified  median. 
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grant  approximately  the  same  credit  for  sim¬ 
ilar  courses  that  are  of  the  same  level  and 
are  practically  identical  in  content? 

Table  I  summarizes  the  information  for 
the  schools  in  which  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  are  offered  as  separate  courses.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  first  two  columns 
that  some  schools  allow  no  credit  and  that 
others  grant  credit  only  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  two  or  three  lines  have  been  taken 
for  the  same  school.  This  is  done  when¬ 
ever  the  class  hours  per  unit  of  credit  vary; 
the  figures  given  represent  one  or  more 
courses. 

As  an  illustration,  the  eight  semester 
hours  of  typewriting  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  represent  the  total  credit  for  two 
courses  meeting  the  same  number  of  hours 
per  week  and  with  the  same  credit  allow¬ 
ance.  The  University  of  Arkansas  offers 
two  courses  in  typewriting,  also,  but  the 
one  semester  hour  of  credit  is  allowed  for 
three  periods  of  class  work  each  week  in 
the  first  course  and  two  credits  are  allowed 
for  four  periods  of  work  each  week  in  the 
second  course,  thus  the  difference  in  class 
hours  per  unit  of  credit. 

Table  1  does  not  give  the  entire  picture, 
as  many  schools  offer  advanced  courses; 
some  combine  shorthand  and  typewriting 
after  the  elementary  work;  others  combine 
after  several  separate  courses  have  been  of¬ 
fered,  and  others  do  not  combine  the  tw'o 
at  all.  Table  I  does,  however,  show  the 


comparative  number  of  hours  for  each  unit  I 
of  credit  in  courses  in  which  typewriting  ' 
and  shorthand  are  taught  separately.  f 

The  most  important  observation  to  be 
made  from  Table  I  is  that  there  is  a  wide  j 
difference  in  the  number  of  hours  required  I 
per  unit  of  credit.  For  typewriting,  the  | 
range  is  from  18  to  90;  for  shorthand,  the  i 
range  is  from  18  to  75.  The  typewriting  i 
student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  at¬ 
tends  class  90  hours  in  order  to  earn  one 
semester  hour  of  credit,  or  five  times  as 
much  class  time  as  is  generally  required 
for  an  academic  course.  F 

The  modified  median  for  typewriting  is  [ 
40.5,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  36  j 
required  by  most  schools  for  laboratory  sub-  j 
jects.  The  modified  median  for  shorthand  \ 
is  28.5,  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  times  = 
the  18  hours  required  by  most  schools  for  " 
academic  subjects,  but  less  than  the  36  usu¬ 
ally  required  for  laboratory  subjects.  I 

Table  II  summarizes  the  data  for  those  I 
institutions  which  combine  shorthand  and 
typewriting  from  the  beginning.  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  modified  median  would 
be  approximately  34.5,  midway  between 
28.5  and  40.5,  the  modified  medians  for 
shorthand  and  typewriting  as  separate  ^ 
courses.  This  sample  is  so  small,  however,  j 
that  the  results  are  not  significant. 

No  table  for  the  advanced  courses  is  i 
shown.  The  median  number  of  class  hours  ■ 
per  unit  of  credit,  however,  is  30.  In  ' 
other  words,  the  requirement  in  terms  of  | 
class  hours  per  unit  of  credit  is  close  to 


TABLE  II  ! 

E 

ELEMENTARY  COMBINED  COURSES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  L 


Institution 

AND  Courses 

Total  Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Total  Class 
Hours 

Class  Hours 
Per  Unit  of 
Credit  * 

f 

1 

1 

Chicago:  Office  Techniques  . 

m 

285 

36 

i 

Columbia:  Stenography  &  Typewriting  . 

8 

420 

521/2 

1 

Iowa:  Introductory  Secretarial  Training . 

8 

180 

22.5 

! 

Maryland  . 

4 

180 

45 

1 

Ohio  State:  Secretarial  Science  &  Office  Practice 

8 

288 

36 

1 

Southern  California:  Secretarial  Science  .... 

6 

180 

30 

1 

Southern  Methodist  (Night  School):  Ele¬ 
mentary  Shorthand  &  Typing  . 

6 

282 

45 

I 

i 

U.  of  Washington:  Secretarial  Training . 

6 

288 

48 

Modified  Median  . 

NS 

NS 

40.5 

*  These  columns  were  arrayed  and  the  middle  four  averaged  in  order  to  secure  modified  median. 
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that  for  shorthand  alone.  Unlike  some  of 
the  elementary  courses,  on  the  other  hand, 
credit  is  granted  for  all  advanced  courses. 

Although  the  sample  is  small,  two  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  credit 
allotted  for  secretarial  subjects.  There  is 
little  agreement  on  how  much  credit  should 
be  granted  for  secretarial  work;  and  al¬ 
though  there  is  considerable  variation,  by 
reference  to  the  modified  medians  it  will 
be  noted  that  schools  as  a  whole  feel  that 
credit  should  not  be  granted  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  the  typical  academic  subject. 

Upon  request,  many  administrators  gave 
their  reasons  for  requiring  an  unusually 
large  number  of  class  hours  for  each  unit 
of  credit.  Others  were  equally  enthusiastic 
in  maintaining  that  many  of  the  secretarial 
courses  should  be  granted  credit  on  a  par 
with  any  other  subject. 

Those  opposed  stated  that  these  courses 
lack  theory,  philosophy,  and  factual  knowl¬ 
edge.  Those  in  favor  indicated  that  the 
commonly  accepted  "University  Rule”  should 
apply  to  these  subjects,  which  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  typewriting  should  be  treated 
as  a  laboratory  course  and  that  full  credit 
should  be  allowed  for  beginning  shorthand 
and  for  advanced  courses  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge  of  both  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  beginning 
shorthand  is  perhaps  as  deserving  of  the 
full  credit  of  eighteen  class  hours  per  semes¬ 
ter  as  many  other  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  striking  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  study  of  shorthand  and  the  study 
of  languages,  particularly  in  the  beginning 
stages.  To  learn  a  language,  the  student 
must  be  able  to  recognize  a  combination 
of  letters  that  calls  to  mind  the  English 
word  applying  to  the  same  object  or  idea. 
The  study  of  shorthand  differs  only  in  that 
the  students  use  a  symbol  instead  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  letters.  There  is  very  little  or 
no  fundamental  difference  between  this  sym¬ 
bol  and  a  combination  of  letters  represent¬ 
ing  the  foreign  term  for  an  English  word. 

To  master  shorthand  with  any  degree  of 
proficiency  necessitates  a  keen  sense  of  word 
values.  The  study  of  shorthand  should  help 
immeasurably  in  developing  a  large  and 
exacting  vocabulary,  which  has  been  proved 


to  be  one  of  the  prime  essentials  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  many  fields  of  activity.^  One  dean 
reports  that  he  has  never  known  a  student 
to  take  shorthand  as  an  easy  course;  the 
standards  are  objective  and  require  constant 
and  exacting  study. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  school  is  justified 
in  offering  reduced  credit  for  practice  sub¬ 
jects  that  require  little  mental  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student — in  other  words,  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  learning  consists  largely  of 
the  repetition  of  certain  responses.  This 
would  apply  to  typewriting  as  traditionally 
taught. 

If  the  student  were  to  make  a  study  of 
skill  development  as  related  to  the  learner, 
he  should  be  granted  credit  on  practically 
the  same  basis  as  in  any  other  course,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  devoted  to  labora¬ 
tory  practice.  This  is  true  of  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  many  of  the  science  courses.  Re¬ 
cent  research  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  student  of  typewriting  should  be  more 
than  a  mere  mechanical  manipulator;  he 
should  be  a  student  of  the  psychology  of 
learning,  studying  himself  as  the  laboratory 
specimen.^ 

The  facts  presented  indicate  definitely 
that  a  state  of  confusion  exists  relative  to 
the  amount  of  credit  that  should  be  granted 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  what 
should  constitute  a  credit.  Some  schools  are 
liberal  in  extending  credit,  but  others  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  traditional 
notion  that  secretarial  subjects  are  inferior 
in  content  still  prevails  in  some  schools  in 
spite  of  the  public  acceptance  of  their  im¬ 
portance. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  uniform 
policy.  Collegiate  schools  should  get  to¬ 
gether  first.  Those  schools  that  are  requir¬ 
ing  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  class 
hours  per  unit  of  credit  and  those  that  grant 
no  credit  should  note  carefully  the  median 
for  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  give 
some  consideration  to  moving  toward  a 
closer  uniformity  of  policy. 


‘  O'Connor  and  Mack,  "Your  Vocabulary,”  The 
Business  Education  World,  January,  1935,  page 
345. 

‘Particular  reference  to  Dvorak,  et  al.,  Type¬ 
writing  Behavior,  1936. 
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grant  approximately  the  same  credit  for  sim¬ 
ilar  courses  that  are  of  the  same  level  and 
are  practically  identical  in  content? 

Table  I  summarizes  the  information  for  . 
the  schools  in  which  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  are  offered  as  separate  courses.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  first  two  columns 
that  some  schools  allow  no  credit  and  that 
others  grant  credit  only  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  two  or  three  lines  have  been  taken 
for  the  same  school.  This  is  done  when¬ 
ever  the  class  hours  per  unit  of  credit  vary; 
the  figures  given  represent  one  or  more 
courses. 

As  an  illustration,  the  eight  semester 
hours  of  typewriting  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  represent  the  total  credit  for  two 
courses  meeting  the  same  number  of  hours 
per  week  and  with  the  same  credit  allow¬ 
ance.  The  University  of  Arkansas  offers 
two  courses  in  typewriting,  also,  but  the 
one  semester  hour  of  credit  is  allowed  for 
three  periods  of  class  work  each  week  in 
the  first  course  and  two  credits  are  allowed 
for  four  periods  of  work  each  week  in  the 
second  course,  thus  the  difference  in  class 
hours  per  unit  of  credit. 

Table  I  does  not  give  the  entire  picture, 
as  many  schools  offer  advanced  courses; 
some  combine  shorthand  and  typewriting 
after  the  elementary  work;  others  combine 
after  several  separate  courses  have  been  of¬ 
fered,  and  others  do  not  combine  the  two 
at  all.  Table  I  does,  however,  show'  the 


comparative  number  of  hours  for  each  unit 
of  credit  in  courses  in  which  typewriting 
and  shorthand  are  taught  separately. 

The  most  important  observation  to  be 
made  from  Table  I  is  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  number  of  hours  required 
per  unit  of  credit.  For  typewriting,  the 
range  is  from  18  to  90;  for  shorthand,  the 
range  is  from  18  to  75.  The  typewriting 
student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  at¬ 
tends  class  90  hours  in  order  to  earn  one 
semester  hour  of  credit,  or  five  times  as 
much  class  time  as  is  generally  required 
for  an  academic  course. 

The  modified  median  for  typewriting  is 
40.5,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  36 
required  by  most  schools  for  laboratory  sub¬ 
jects.  The  modified  median  for  shorthand 
is  28.5,  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  times 
the  18  hours  required  by  most  schools  for 
academic  subjects,  but  less  than  the  36  usu¬ 
ally  required  for  laboratory  subjects. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  data  for  those 
institutions  which  combine  shorthand  and 
typewriting  from  the  beginning.  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  modified  median  would 
be  approximately  34.5,  midway  between 
28.5  and  40.5,  the  modified  medians  for 
shorthand  and  typewriting  as  separate 
courses.  This  sample  is  so  small,  however, 
that  the  results  are  not  significant. 

No  table  for  the  advanced  courses  is 
shown.  The  median  number  of  class  hours 
per  unit  of  credit,  however,  is  30.  In 
other  words,  the  requirement  in  terms  of 
class  hours  per  unit  of  credit  is  close  to 


TABLE  II 

ELEMENTARY  COMBINED  COURSES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 


Institution 

AND  Courses 

Total  Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Total  Class 
Hours 

Class  Hours 

Per  Unit  of 
Credit  * 

Chicago:  Office  Techniques  . 

71/2 

285 

36 

Columbia:  Stenography  &  Typewriting  . 

8 

420 

521/2 

Iowa:  Introductory  Secretarial  Training . 

8 

180 

22.5 

Maryland  . 

4 

180 

45 

Ohio  State:  Secretarial  Science  &  Office  Practice 

8 

288  1 

36 

Southern  California:  Secretarial  Science  .... 

6 

180 

30 

Southern  Methodist  (Night  School):  Ele¬ 
mentary  Shorthand  &  Typing  . 

6 

282 

45 

U.  of  Washington:  Secretarial  Training . 

6 

288 

48 

Modified  Median  . 

NS 

NS 

40.5 

•  These  columns  were  arrayed  and  the  middle  four  averaged  in  order  to  secure  modified  median. 
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that  for  shorthand  alone.  Unlike  some  of 
the  elementary  courses,  on  the  other  hand, 
credit  is  granted  for  all  advanced  courses. 

Although  the  sample  is  small,  two  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  credit 
allotted  for  secretarial  subjects.  There  is 
little  agreement  on  how  much  credit  should 
be  granted  for  secretarial  work;  and  al¬ 
though  there  is  considerable  variation,  by 
reference  to  the  modified  medians  it  will 
be  noted  that  schools  as  a  whole  feel  that 
credit  should  not  be  granted  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  the  typical  academic  subject. 

Upon  request,  many  administrators  gave 
their  reasons  for  requiring  an  unusually 
large  number  of  class  hours  for  each  unit 
of  credit.  Others  were  equally  enthusiastic 
in  maintaining  that  many  of  the  secretarial 
courses  should  be  granted  credit  on  a  par 
with  any  other  subject. 

Those  opposed  stated  that  these  courses 
lack  theory,  philosophy,  and  factual  knowl¬ 
edge.  Those  in  favor  indicated  that  the 
commonly  accepted  "University  Rule”  should 
apply  to  these  subjects,  which  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  typewriting  should  be  treated 
as  a  laboratory  course  and  that  full  credit 
should  be  allowed  for  beginning  shorthand 
and  for  advanced  courses  requiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  both  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  beginning 
shorthand  is  perhaps  as  deserving  of  the 
full  credit  of  eighteen  class  hours  per  semes¬ 
ter  as  many  other  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  striking  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  study  of  shorthand  and  the  study 
of  languages,  particularly  in  the  beginning 
stages.  To  learn  a  language,  the  student 
must  be  able  to  recognize  a  combination 
of  letters  that  calls  to  mind  the  English 
word  applying  to  the  same  object  or  idea. 
The  study  of  shorthand  differs  only  in  that 
the  students  use  a  symbol  instead  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  letters.  There  is  very  little  or 
no  fundamental  difference  between  this  sym¬ 
bol  and  a  combination  of  letters  represent¬ 
ing  the  foreign  term  for  an  English  word. 

To  master  shorthand  with  any  degree  of 
proficiency  necessitates  a  keen  sense  of  word 
values.  The  study  of  shorthand  should  help 
immeasurably  in  developing  a  large  and 
exacting  vocabulary,  which  has  been  proved 


to  be  one  of  the  prime  essentials  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  many  fields  of  activity.^  One  dean 
reports  that  he  has  never  known  a  student 
to  take  shorthand  as  an  easy  course;  the 
standards  are  objective  and  require  constant 
and  exacting  study. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  school  is  justified 
in  offering  reduced  credit  for  practice  sub¬ 
jects  that  require  little  mental  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student — in  other  words,  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  learning  consists  largely  of 
the  repetition  of  certain  responses.  This 
would  apply  to  typewriting  as  traditionally 
taught. 

If  the  student  were  to  make  a  study  of 
skill  development  as  related  to  the  learner, 
he  should  be  granted  credit  on  practically 
the  same  basis  as  in  any  other  course,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  devoted  to  labora¬ 
tory  practice.  This  is  true  of  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  many  of  the  science  courses.  Re¬ 
cent  research  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  student  of  typewriting  should  be  more 
than  a  mere  mechanical  manipulator;  he 
should  be  a  student  of  the  psychology  of 
learning,  studying  himself  as  the  laboratory 
specimen.^ 

The  facts  presented  indicate  definitely 
that  a  state  of  confusion  exists  relative  to 
the  amount  of  credit  that  should  be  granted 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  what 
should  constitute  a  credit.  Some  schools  are 
liberal  in  extending  credit,  but  others  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  traditional 
notion  that  secretarial  subjects  are  inferior 
in  content  still  prevails  in  some  schools  in 
spite  of  the  public  acceptance  of  their  im¬ 
portance. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  uniform 
policy.  Collegiate  schools  should  get  to¬ 
gether  first.  Those  schools  that  are  requir¬ 
ing  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  class 
hours  per  unit  of  credit  and  those  that  grant 
no  credit  should  note  carefully  the  median 
for  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  give 
some  consideration  to  moving  toward  a 
closer  uniformity  of  policy. 


‘O’Connor  and  Mack,  "Your  Vocabulary,”  The 
Business  Education  World,  January,  1935,  page 
345. 

*  Particular  reference  to  Dvorak,  et  al.,  Type¬ 
writing  Behavior,  1936. 
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War-Winning 

School  Activities 


Full  speed  ahead  for  an  all-out  training  for  vic¬ 
tory,  with  complete  utilization  of  school  buildings 
and  personnel  for  all  purposes  essential  to  victory! 


Likf.  many  another  man  who  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  C.  David  Rohrer  retains  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  his  civilian  career  and  intends 
to  go  back  to  it  after  he  helps  clean  up 
the  present  world-wide  mess.  Yeoman 
Rohrer,  who  holds  the  Gregg  200-w'ord 
diamond  medal,  is  an  instructor  at  the  To¬ 
ledo  Naval  Training  School.  Before  en¬ 
listing,  he  was  a  court  reporter  in  Chicago. 
Last  summer  he  was  an  assistant  instructor 
at  Gregg  College,  Chicago. 

Yeoman  Rohrer  has  been  featured  in  a 
weekly  radio  program,  "The  Navy  on  the 
Air.”  By  a  special  microphone  hookup,  it  was 
possible  for  the  radio  audience  actually  to 
hear  him  write  shorthand.  The  top  of  the 
table  on  which  he  w'rote  was  very  hard, 
and  a  highly  sensitive  instrument  w^as  placed 
near  his  hand. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer  has, 
as  its  cover  illustration,  a  picture  of  Yeo¬ 
man  Rohrer  writing  shorthand  blindfolded. 

SALE  OR  rental  of  thirteen  types  of 
new  office  machinery  was  recently  pro¬ 
hibited  except  to  persons  holding  priority 
ratings,  pending  the  formulation  of  a  definite 
program  of  regulation.  The  order  of  the 
War  Production  Board  covers  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  machines,  addressing  ma¬ 
chines,  billing  typewriters  and  bill  writing 
machines,  dictating  machines,  duplicating 
machines,  interoffice  communications  sys¬ 
tems,  time-clock  stamps  and  time-recording 
machines,  and  wide-carriage  typewriters. 

The  Division  of  Purchases  of  WPB  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  addition  of  a  Schools 
Section  to  the  Governmental  Requirements 
Branch  and  the  appointment  of  George 


Frank,  purchasing  agent  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  chief  of  the  section. 

Applications  of  schools  and  colleges  for 
priority  assistance  in  obtaining  critical  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  typew'riters,  machine-shop 
tools  and  equipment,  and  steel  and  copper 
for  new’  buildings  and  additions  wdll  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Mr.  Frank. 

Here  is  an  idea,  quoted  from  Sales 
Managefnent  magazine,  that  we  are 
passing  on  in  the  hope  that  business  teach¬ 
ers  w'ill  encourage  the  extension  of  a 
swappers’  exchange. 

"The  Lease-Lend  is  a  modification  of  the 
barter  system,  a  magnified  swappers’  ex¬ 
change  set  up  betw’een  nations  to  meet  a 
w'orld-wide  emergency.  A.  H.  Mohrhusen, 
manager  of  the  brush  division  of  Devoe  and 
Raynolds  Company,  suggests  that  sales  exec¬ 
utives  set  up  a  similar  system  for  exchang¬ 
ing  hard-to-get  or  impossible-to-buy  goods 
to  meet  their  emergencies. 

"Take  typewriters,  for  example.  You 
can’t  buy  them  today,  unless  you  can  prove 
they  are  needed  in  war  w’ork. 

"But  Company  A  has  a  surplus  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Company  B  needs  them,  but  could 
spare  a  duplicating  machine,  a  Chevrolet 
with  new  tires,  or  an  adding  machine.  Sub¬ 
scriber  A  can  use  one  or  more  of  these.  They 
get  together  on  an  exchange,  the  swap  be¬ 
ing  either  for  keeps  or  for  the  duration,  as 
they  may  decide. 

"What  do  yon  think  of  the  idea? 

"If  you  have  something  of  value  that 
you’d  like  to  exchange  for  something  you 
need  more,  write  a  description  in  50  words 
or  less  and  send  it  along  to  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment.  If  the  responses  are  numerous,  we 
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may  have  to  make  a  nominal  charge  for 
listing  the  suggested  swaps.  Here’s  a  sug¬ 
gested  swapper’s  ad: 

"Vi'e  can  spare  up  to  six  Underwood  staml- 
ards,  19-10  and  1941  mt)dels,  perfect  condition. 
We  could  use  slide-film  prt)jectors,  6.50  x  16 
tires  of  first  or  second  category — or  what  have 
you  t  C.  Jones,  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  502 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

"What  do  you  have?  What  do  you 
want?" — Sales  Aianagement,  April  1,  1942. 

Miami  University  To  Train  Cadets 

Br.GiNNiNG  Jgni-  I,  part  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
will  be  used  as  a  Naval  Training  School 
^  for  the  training  of 

radio  operators.  Six 
hundred  cadets  will 
receive  instruction  in 
typewriting,  teletype, 
radio  code,  and  radio 
theory. 

Instruction  will  be 
furnished  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  staff ;  that 
given  by  the  School 
of  Business  Admin- 
Hauoid  M.  Benson  istration  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Dean  C.  R.  Niswonger. 

Harold  M.  Benson,  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education,  will  have  charge  of 
instruction  in  typewriting  and  teletype.  Mr. 
Benson  was  released  from  a  summer  teaching 
assignment  at  the  Colorado  State  College 
of  Education  to  accept  the  new  responsibility 
in  war-winning  work.  Two  instructors  will 
complete  this  division  of  the  staff. 

Typewriting  classes  will  meet  two  periods 
daily  under  the  intensive  training  program. 
Progress  records  will  be  prepared  daily  by 
members  of  the  registrar’s  staff. 

A  progress  report  of  this  program  will  be 
published  in  Business  Education  World 
for  September. 

Teleprinter  Operators  Wanted 

i-STERN  Union’s  director  of  personal 
service,  Mrs.  Sara  Sparks,  has  re¬ 
cently  organized  a  teleprinter  course  for  the 
American  Women’s  Voluntary  Service. 


n 


In  the  teleprinter  course,  students  are 
learning  to  operate  those  machines  that  write 
on  lengths  of  tape,  which  are  then  pasted 
onto  telegram  blanks.  The  Government 
wants  women  to  operate  such  machines,  and 
Western  Union  is  teaching  volunteers  who 
will  in  turn  go  out  and  teach  other  operators. 

During  the  first  World  War,  Mrs.  Sparks 
headed  a  school  that  trained  WU  and  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  operators. — Adapted  from-  Sales 
Management. 

The  wise  school  executive,  even 
though  he  may  feel  sure  that  he  can 
get  new  books  in  1942  to  fill  all  his  text¬ 
book  needs,  will  plan  to  have  his  text¬ 
book  appropriations  increased  for  the  next 
twelve  months  to  meet  present  and  possible 
additional  increases  in  prices.  He  will  not 
delay  too  long  in  ordering  what  books  he 
needs  lest  conditions  not  now  predictable 
bring  about  a  less  favorable  picture  later  in 
the  year. 


WE  PLEDGE 

AS  FREE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF  AMERICA,  AND  AS  MEM- 
BERS  OF  THE  JOHNS-MAN- 
VILLE  ORGANIZATION  THAT 

ff'K  W  ILL  devote  our  efforts,  our  time, 
our  thinkiiifi,  our  money,  and  our  lives, 
if  need  be,  to  tvinninf(  the  ivar. 

W'E  WILL  do  everything  in  our  pouer 
to  help  increase  the  flow  of  war  goods 
so  vital  to  our  fighting  countrymen  and 
to  our  allies. 

WE  WILL  be  constantly  alert  to  prevent 
fifth-columnists  from  sabotaging  our 
plants,  mines,  and  offices  or  injuring  our 
fellow  workers. 

W'E  WILL  lend  neither  aid  nor  comfort 
to  the  enemy  through  careless  work  or 
loose  conversation. 

WE  WILL  help  in  every  other  way  pos¬ 
sible,  in  our  work  and  in  our  daily 
lives,  to  bring  about  victory  over  those 
who  would  take  au-ay  our  freedom  and 
who  would  enslave  us  as  they  have  en¬ 
slaved  millions  of  others  in  nations 
which  produced  too  little  and  too  late. 


BUSINESS  TEACHERS;  Have  you  a  pledge 
posted  on  your  bulletin  board  that  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  you  and  your  students  to  maximum  war¬ 
winning  output?  Time  is  short! — C.  B. 
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C.  E.  A.  of  New  York  Studies  Wartime  Needs 


Morf  than  2,000  teachers  of  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  from  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity 
attended  the  twenty-third  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  on  April  18. 

The  convention  opened  with  a  series  of 
panel  discussions  in  w'hich  speakers  from  five 
affiliated  associations  participated.  All  the 
discussions  were  centered  around  the  general 
theme,  "Education  and  Business  in  War¬ 
time." 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed,  speak¬ 
ers  included  Chih  Meng,  director  of  China 
Institute  in  America,  who  discussed  "China 
and  the  World  War”;  Edward  S.  Schroe- 
del,  of  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation;  and  Frederic  Ernst,  New  York 
City  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Abraham  Deutsch,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  presided. 

Election  of  officers  concluded  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  following  being  chosen  for  the 
coming  sch<x)l  year: 

President:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High 
School. 

First  Vice-President :  Miss  Clare  Betz,  Head, 
Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Bayside  High 
School. 

Second  Vice-President :  Mrs.  Agnes  McQuade 
Cunningham,  Head,  Accounting  Department, 
Grover  Cleveland  High  School. 

Secretary:  Irving  Berman,  Head,  Department 
of  Secretarial  Studies,  Long  Island  City  High 
School. 

Treasurer Dr.  Milton  Youngwood,  Mortis 
High  School. 

Executive  Committee  Member-at-Large :  Dr. 
Walter  Nelson,  Head,  Department  of  Account¬ 
ing,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School. 

In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  guide  educa¬ 
tors  in  the  utilization  of  all  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  emergency  training  of  clerical 
workers,  the  C.E.A.  has  just  published  a 
manual  entitled  "Adjusting  Commercial  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  War  Needs,”  for  the  guidance 
of  schools  in  the  formulation  of  emergency 
programs. 

The  manual  contains  suggestions,  usable 


throughout  the  country',  for  supplementing 
regular,  formal  commercial  studies  by  con¬ 
centrated,  refresher,  and  other  special 
courses  in  shorthand,  typing,  accounting, 
record  keeping,  distributive  and  consumer 
education,  and  machine  operation.  A  ma¬ 
jor  purpose  of  business  education  is,  of 
course,  to  train  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
thousands  of  office  workers  urgently  need¬ 
ed  by  both  the  civilian  and  armed  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Copies  of  "Adjusting  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  to  War  Needs,”  which  is  a  64-page 
printed  bulletin,  may  be  obtained  at  25  cents 
each  from  the  New  York  University  Book 
Store,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York 
City. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He 
was  assisted  by  an  advisory  board  consisting 
of  Alexander  S.  Massell,  principal  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  High  School;  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax  of  New  York  University;  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Sutherland,  of  City  College;  Abraham 
Deutsch,  of  Jamaica  High  School;  I.  David 
Satlow,  of  Bushwick  High  School ;  and 
Simon  J.  Jason,  of  Taft  High  School. 

Members  of  the  editorial  committee  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

Secretarial  Studies.  Chairman,  Charlotte  C. 
Deegan,  Jamaica  High  School;  Abraham  Epstein; 
Irving  Berman;  Joseph  Satin. 

Accounting  and  Record  Keeping.  Chairman, 
Joseph  Gruber,  Central  Commercial  High  School; 
Harold  C.  King;  Irving  Raskin. 

Distributive  and  Consumer  Education.  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Reich,  Newtown  High 
School;  Alexander  Kaylin;  Grace  Brennan. 

Office  and  Accounting  Machines.  Chairman, 
Dr.  James  R.  Meehan,  Hunter  College;  co-chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Peter  Agnew,  New  York  University; 
Belmira  Nunes;  Irvin  Selman;  Thelma  Potter; 
Norman  Weiss. 

Private  School  and  College  Co-ordinators.  Louis 
Rice;  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax; 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Sutherland;  Dr.  F.  Blair  Mayne. 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Training  of  Civilian  Employees 


GEORGE  MURRAINE  COHEN 


CIVILIAN  training — what  does  it  mean?  adelphia  Signal  Depot 
The  term  takes  on  greater  comprehen-  has  instituted  a  series 
sion  and  scope  every  day.  It  represents  of  courses  in  commer- 
America  on  the  job— people  enrolling  in  the  cjal  and  clerical  edu- 
great  war  effort— "in-service”  and  "pre-  cation,  the  major  pur- 
service”  training,  with  the  dual  purpose  of  pose  of  which  is  to 
increasing  efficiency  and  increasing  produc-  increase  the  efficiency 
tion.  of  employees  in  their 

Civilian  training  is  well  under  way  at  present  work  and  prepare  them  for  greater 
the  Philadelphia  Signal  Depot,  under  the  responsibility. 

direction  of  Captain  N.  C.  Hale,  as  Civilian  Prior  to  the  institution  of  this  program. 
Training  Officer,  and  Dr.  Louis  Q.  Moss,  as  ^  need  for  further  training  of  stenographers 

Civilian  Training  Administrator.  at  the  Depot  was  recognized  by  Vincent 

The  training  activities  fall  into  two  prin-  DeCiucis,  of  New  York  City,  a  shorthand 

cipal  categories:  pre-service  and  in-service.  enthusiast  who,  at  that  time,  operated  a 

Pre-service  training  deals  with  preliminary  voluntary  school  of  shorthand  for  employees 
and  basic  instruction.  In-service  training  of  the  Depot.  The  supervisor  of  the  Cleri- 
covers  specialized  Signal  Corps  procedures  cal  Training  Division  is  William  J.  Ham- 
and  skills.  ilton. 

On-the-job  (compulsory)  training  is  giv-  Stenographers  are  trained  for  specific 
en  to  all  employees  at  the  Depot  by  their  im-  skills  and  knowledges  dealing  with  routine, 
mediate  superiors,  in  order  that  the  highest  procedures,  and  vocabulary  and  phrase- 
possible  proficiency  may  be  maintained.  Off-  building  power  in  shorthand  and  are  given 
the-job  (voluntary)  training  is  provided  for  short-cuts  to  be  used  in  "taking”  military 
persons  who  desire  definite  knowledges  and  correspondence. 

skills  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  The  personnel  is  offered  the  opportunity 
proficiency  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  enrolling  in  several  courses,  including 
for  which  they  are  employed  and  also  for  Military  Correspondence,  Stenography,  Of- 
those  who  desire  to  make  themselves  eligible  fice  Practice  and  Procedure  at  the  Depot, 
for  advancement  and  who  realize  that  the  Office  Machines,  and  such  others  as  may 
benefits  derived  from  such  training  will  deemed  necessary  as  tending  to  expedite 
serv'e  them  well  after  the  war.  routine  and  standardize  methods.  The  ad- 

The  Civilian  Training  Section  of  the  Phil-  vanced  students  of  shorthand  are  given  dic- 

-  tation  adapted  to  military  procedure  and 

GEORGE  MURRAINE  COHEN  is  a  Civilian  work  involved  at  the  Depot. 


Training  instructor  in  the  Philadelphia  Signal 
Depot.  He  has  a  B.S.  degree  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  accounting  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  undertaken  graduate  study  there. 
In  addition  to  his  teaching,  he  has  been  an 
accountant,  a  law  stenographer,  a  reporter,  and 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  and  management.  He  has  written  for 
the  B.E.W.  before.  He  plays  the  violin  and 
has  written  and  copyrighted  both  words  and 
music  of  several  songs. 


The  advanced  stenography  students  re¬ 
ceive  dictation  consisting  of  representative 
letters  at  the  Philadelphia  Signal  Depot, 
relative  to  the  subject  matter  of  each  di¬ 
vision  and  section,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  familiar  with  the  procedure  to  be 
followed,  the  duties  and  functions  of  each 
division  and  section,  the  importance  thereof, 
and  the  co-ordinating  aspect. 
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The  shorthand  classes  have  met  with  such 
enthusiastic  response  at  the  Philadelphia 
Signal  Depot  that  arrangements  are  being 
completed  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all 
shifts  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis. 

Shorthand  is  something  useful  and  alive; 
it  is  a  channel  for  communication — a  liaison 


between  executives  and  employees,  divi¬ 
sions  and  sections — a  means  of  eliminating 
wasted  time  and  lost  motion.  We  are  put¬ 
ting  it  to  work  for  victor)’. 

One  of  the  slogans  at  the  Depot  is:  "As 
usual,  we  are  being  asked  to  do  the  impossi¬ 
ble;  as  usual,  we  are  doing  it.” 


Nathaniel  Altholz  Speaks  on  War  Problems 


At  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  honorary  graduate  fraternity  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Altholz,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Business 
Education  for  the 
City  of  New  York, 
was  made  an  non- 
orary  member. 

Following  his  in¬ 
duction  into  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  Mr.  Altholz 
discussed  some  of  the 
problems  now  con¬ 
fronting  business  ed¬ 
ucation. 

To  meet  the  immediate  problem  of  sup¬ 
plying  industry  with  competent  clerical 
workers,  he  urged  that  the  present  courses 
be  intensified  and  stepped  up  to  the  level 
of  employment  standards.  This  can  be 
done,  he  stated,  through  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  on  skill  building  in  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  general  record  keeping,  technical 
bookkeeping,  machine  operation,  filing,  and 
general  office  practice.  The  present  emer¬ 
gency  warrants  temporary  reorganization  of 
the  school  program  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  aim. 


Nathaniel  Altholz 


Commercial  teachers  have  an  opportunity 
to  perform  a  patriotic  service  by  volunteer¬ 
ing  to  give  commercial  in-service  training 
for  draftees  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Altholz  made  six  proposals  for  the 
solution  of  postwar  problems,  involving  the 
return  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  and 
women  in  the  auxiliary  war  services  to  civil 
life  and  prewar  occupations;  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  industry  to  peacetime  production 
and  distribution  of  consumer  goods;  and 


the  possibility  of  terrific  competition  for 
world  trade. 

1.  The  traditional  business  courses  should  be 
reorganized  and  revitalized  with  more  emphasis 
on  consumer  values  and  employment  standards. 

2.  New  courses  should  be  instituted,  such  as 
machine  calculation,  machine  transcription,  ad¬ 
vanced  office  practice  with  emphasis  on  filing  sys¬ 
tems,  and  applied  advertising. 

3.  A  civil-service  training  program  should  be 
developed. 

4.  A  guidance  program  should  be  undertaken, 
embracing  the  selection  and  direction  of  pupils 
based  on  their  individual  interests  and  aptitudes. 

5.  The  help  of  IcKal  civic  and  business  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs  and 
merchants’  associations,  should  be  enlisted  to  de¬ 
velop  public  support  for  extending  technical  busi¬ 
ness  training  to  the  junior  college  level. 

6.  With  the  aid  of  organized  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  management,  a  campaign  for  the  setting  up 
of  an  occupational  bureau  by  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  conducted. 

Milton  C.  Olson,  head  of  the  Accounting 
Department,  Bayside  High  School,  president 
of  Alpha  Chapter,  presided  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  the  Faculty  Club  of  New 
York  University.  Officers  were  elected: 

President:  Shepard  Clark,  South  Side  High 
School,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York. 

Vice-President :  Fred  Archer,  The  Washington 
School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Miss  Mabel  Ellis, 
The  Packard  School,  New  York  City. 

Associate  Corresponding  Secretary:  Miss  Anne 
L.  Pupchyk,  The  Packard  School,  New  York 
City. 

Treasurer:  Hugh  Kilmartin,  Bergenfield  High 
School,  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey. 

Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  Helen  I.  Palmer, 
Katharine  Gibbs  School,  New  York  City. 

Historian:  Frank  Piazza,  Central  High  Annex, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Members  at  Large:  Brother  Denis,  Manhattan 
College,  Staten  Island,  New  York;  Martin  J.  Del- 
man,  New  Utrecht  High  School,  New  York 
City. 
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A  WAR-WINNING 

Week-End  Typing  Course 


CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK, 
in  collaboration  with 
PHILIP  S.  PEPE 

HE  following  paragraph  was  clipped 
from  a  recent  New  York  newspaper: 

"The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  has  urgent  need  for  typists  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  assist  in  the 
war  effort  .  .  ,  All  persons  18  or  over  who 
believe  they  can  pass  an  examination  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  simple  typewriting  test  apply  to.  . 

Similar  paragraphs  have  been  appearing 
day  after  day  for  many  months  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines — and,  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gets  these  typists,  our  war  effort 
will  suffer.  To  supply  these  typists  and  to 
supply  them  cjutckly  is  our  job  in  business 
education.  It  is  a  challenge  we  must  meet — 
and  will  meet! 

Schools  all  over  the  countr)'  quickly  rec- 
gnize  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  an 
ntensive  course.  Hundreds  of  schools  in- 
inaugurated  such  a  course — both  day  schools 
and  night  schools. 

One  unique  and  effective  intensive  typing 
course  was  conceived  and  outlined  by  Philip 
S.  Pepe  for  the  West  Side  Y.M.C.A.  of 
New  York  City,  of  which  Dr.  E.  M.  Stover 
is  director.  It  is  called  the  "Week-End  Typ¬ 
ing  Course.”  It  was  Mr.  Pepe’s  plan  to 
teach  the  class  himself,  but  his  enlistment 
in  the  Coast  Guard  as  Chief  Yeoman  inter¬ 
fered  with  this  plan,  and  I  took  him  over  the 
class  and  taught  it  for  the  first  two  months 
under  Mr.  Pepe’s  guidance.  It  is  now  being 
taught  by  Frank  P.  Donnelly,  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Department  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 

The  class  meets  eight  times  during  the 
month — on  Friday  evenings  from  6:30  to 
9:30,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  2  to 
5.  (A  new  group  is  started  each  month.) 
The  fee  of  $20  includes: 

1.  Tuition,  $16. 


2.  Typewriter  rental,  $3.  (The  "Y”  ar¬ 
ranged  with  one  of  the  typewriter  companies 
to  deliver  a  machine  to  the  homes  of  the 
students  for  extra  practice.) 

3.  Typing  text,  $1. 

The  objective  of  this  course  of  eight  ses¬ 
sions  is  25  gross  words  a  minute  on  a  5-min¬ 
ute  new-matter  take— an  aim  that  was 
achieved  by  most  and  surpassed  by  many  of 
the  students  in  the  first  two  groups  taught 
under  this  plan. 

In  teaching  these  groups,  two  points 
were  kept  foremost  in  mind: 

1.  The  student  should  be  typifJg  as  much 
of  the  class  time  as  possible. 

2.  The  student  should  be  constantly  striv¬ 
ing  to  improve — and  a  procedure  should  be 
set  up  that  will  enable  him  to  see  his 
improvement  constantly. 

There  was  no  time  for  lengthy,  formal 
introduction  of  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
for  listening  to  the  teacher  explain  the 

various  typing  operations,  or  for  reading 
about  these  things  from  textbooks.  To  give 
teachers  a  clear  picture  of  how  the  course 
was  handled,  each  session  will  be  discussed 
briefly  here. 

The  First  Session 

Session  1 — Friday  Night.  The  three 
hours  of  this  session  are  divided  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows:  60  minutes  instruction, 
15  minutes  rest,  60  minutes  instruction, 

10  minutes  rest,  35  minutes  instruction. 

The  last  period  is  purposely  made  short  be¬ 
cause,  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  fatigue 
begins  to  set  in — especially  after  the  students 
have  worked  all  day — and  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  starts  to  operate  in  earnest. 

As  the  students  enter  the  room  a  few 
minutes  before  class  time,  they  are  given 
a  few  sheets  of  typing  paper  and  told  to  sit 
at  any  typewriter  and  "get  acquainted”  with 
the  machine. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  just  as  soon  as 
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the  class  assembled,  I  would  have  shown 
the  students  the  "home  row,”  had  them 
place  their  finders  on  it,  and  started  them 
typing  jjj  space  and  ///  space.  In  fact,  that 
is  what  I  did  with  the  first  week-end  group. 

I  found,  though,  that  for  the  first  15  or  20 
minutes  late  registrants  kept  trickling  in 
(a  common  procedure  on  opening  days, 
we  realize!)  and  I  had  to  re-present  much 
of  the  material  several  times — time  that 
we  can  ill  afford  in  intensive  courses. 

With  the  second  group,  to  save  myself 
the  necessity  for  this  re-presentation,  I  spent 
the  first  20  minutes  explaining  those  paits 
of  the  typewriter  that  the  student  W'ould 
soon  put  into  use^ — the  margin  stops,  the 
carriage  return,  etc.  (Other  parts  of  the 
typewriter,  such  as  the  back  spacer,  the  tab¬ 
ulator,  and  the  shift  key,  are  introduced 
as  they  are  encountered.) 

Students  are  then  told  to  open  their  books 
to  the  page  on  which  a  keyboard  chart 
appears  and  to  put  their  fingers  on  the 
home  row,  from  which  point  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  keyboard  begins.  The  entire 
keyboard,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  num¬ 
bers  and  the  special  characters,  is  presented 
in  about  45  minutes. 

To  present  the  keyboard  in  this  fashion, 
constant  demonstration  by  the  teacher  is 
extremely  desirable.  No  demonstration  table 
was  av? liable  in  my  room,  so  I  improvised 
one  by  placing  the  chair  on  the  desk  and 
the  typewriter  on  the  chair,  and  in  that 
w'ay  demonstrated  proper  technique  and 
stroking. 

After  each  finger  is  presented  through  a 
selection  of  words  from  the  stroking  and 
word  exercises  in  Lessons  1  through  6 — 
there  is  not  time  to  use  all  of  them — all 
previously  taught  finger  motions  are  quick¬ 
ly  reviewed. 

Every'  minute  of  student  activity  in  this 
first  period  must  be  closely  teacher-guided 
to  be  sure  that  students  are  striking  the 
keys  and  not  pressing  them.  Every  few 
minutes  the  students  should  be  given  a 
short  rest  period. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion,  the  keyboard  is  quickly  reviewed. 
Students  are  told  to  type  each  letter  called 
by  the  teacher  in  groups  of  three  until  the 


next  letter  is  called.  Corresponding  letters 
on  each  hand  are  called,  beginning  with 
the  index  finger  and  working  out — ffj 
fpace,  jjj  space,  rrr  space,  uuu  space,  etc. 

This  review,  together  with  necessary  cor¬ 
rective  drill,  takes  perhaps  7  minutes. 

At  this  stage,  skill  building  begins  in 
earnest.  Students  are  asked  to  turn  to  an 
exercise  in  the  text  that  contains  short 
sentences  consisting  of  common  three-let¬ 
ter  words.  Students  are  shown  how  to  use 
the  shift  keys.  They  are  told  to  space  tw'ice 
after  periods.  Then  each  word  in  the  first 
two  sentences  is  drilled  in  unison. 

Each  word  is  first  typed  slowly  to  be 
sure  that  students  are  hitting  the  correct 
keys  with  the  proper  stroke.  Then,  with  the 
teacher  setting  the  pace — preferably  by 
demonstration — the  w'ord  is  typed  faster  and 
faster  until  the  class  can  type  the  words 
quite  fluently. 

Usually,  one  line  of  typing  or  less  is 
necessary  to  gain  fluency  on  each  of  these 
short  words.  Frequent  brief  rests  should 
be  interspersed.  This  drill  should  take 
about  15  or  20  minutes  at  the  most. 

At  this  point,  the  teacher’s  stop  W'atch 
should  make  its  first  appearance — in  fact, 
its  permanent  appearance  for  the  rest  of 
the  course!  Students  should  be  told  that 
they  are  to  type  as  many  w'ords  in  the 
sentences  drilled  on  as  they  can  in  a  half¬ 
minute,  being  sure  to  strike  each  key  hard 
and  not  to  worry  too  much  about  mistakes 
— but,  of  course,  not  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  make  them. 

Then  they  type  these  sentences  again 
and  again — perhaps  five  or  six  times,  each 
time  for  a  half-minute.  After  each  half¬ 
minute,  urge  the  student  to  type  just  a  little 
faster — another  few  w'ords  or  even  a  few 
strokes  faster.  If  the  drill  is  conducted  vig¬ 
orously,  the  student  will  have  something  like 
this  on  his  paper: 


Buy  hin  the  gun  vut  ger 

Buy  him  the  gum  but  get  he 

Buy  him  the  gun  vut  get  her  th 

Biu  jo,  tje  giro  bit  get  jer  tje 

Buy  him  the  gun  but  get  her  the  red 

The  student,  of  course,  will  make  errors, 
but  this  is  no  time  to  worry  about  them. 
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Our  primary  aim  at  this  time  is  to  show 
the  student  that  he  is  making  progress,  prog¬ 
ress  that  he  can  immediately  see  for  him¬ 
self. 

When  the  student  finds  himself  typing 
words  and  sentences  by  touch  only  an  hour 
or  two  after  he  has  started  his  study  of 
typing — and  he  sees  himself  typing  more 
and  more  strokes  in  each  succeeding  half¬ 
minute — his  enthusiasm  can  be  built  up  to 
a  high  pitch. 

In  this  "Y”  class,  many  of  the  students 
typed  ten  or  more  of  those  three-letter  words 
in  a  half-minute  at  the  end  of  the  second 
period  of  the  first  session. 

After  the  first  two  sentences  have  been 
drilled  in  unison  and  typed  five  or  six 
times  in  the  form  of  half -minute  tests,  the 
next  sentence  or  two  may  be  handled  in  the 
same  way. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  in  the 
early  stages  the  student  makes  the  best 
progress  by  working  in  short  timed  spurts. 
The  student  is  not  ready  to  type  with  profit 
for  longer  than  a  half-minute  or  minute. 
Nor  does  he  have  the  ability  to  practice 
to  best  advantage  by  himself.  He  needs 
the  teacher  to  keep  pushing  him,  to  keep 
him  striving  to  better  his  best  previous 
record. 

Incidentally,  I  found  this  drill  on  com¬ 
mon  three-letter  words  very  helpful  through¬ 
out  the  course,  and  I  had  the  class  type  it 
time  and  time  again.  When  the  students 
didn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  gain  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  they  were  working  on,  I  would  have 
them  turn  back  to  this  drill.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  typing  on  those  simple  words, 
the  class  always  felt  better! 

In  Period  3  of  Session  1,  an  exercise  con¬ 
sisting  of  common  four-letter  words  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Second  Session 

Session  2 — Saturday  Afternoon.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  students  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  expert  rhythm  drill,  con¬ 
sisting  of: 

a ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ; 

Not  more  than  5  minutes  is  spent  in  this 
introduction.  The  students  are  told  that 
the  purpose  of  this  drill  is  to  loosen  up  the 


fingers  and  that  it  does  not  make  too  much 
difference  if  they  do  not  hit  the  keys  in  the 
exact  order  given.  From  then  on,  students 
start  each  period  with  a  minute  or  two 
on  this  drill. 

The  rest  of  the  period  is  then  devoted 
to  half-minute,  1 -minute,  and  2-minute 
spurts  on  the  connected  matter  in  exercises 
like  the  following  one: 

Our  club  took  its  weekly  hike  to  the  country 
but  found  it  difficult  to  get  through  the  soft  snow. 
Some  of  us  went  into  drifts  to  our  knees.  We 
were  forced  to  go  very  slowly  most  of  the  time. 
When  we  got  to  the  club  house  we  built  one  big 
fire  of  old,  broken,  dry  boxes  in  the  little  wood 
stove. 

This  procedure  is  followed: 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  tabulator;  one 
space  after  comma;  and  hyphen.  (Special 
characters  and  parts  of  machine  are  intro¬ 
duced  just  before  they  are  needed.) 

2.  "Preview”  the  more  difficult  words 
in  the  first  sentence,  having  the  class  type 
in  unison  while  the  teacher  sets  the  pace, 
both  slow  and  fast,  on  each  word  as  they 
are  practiced. 

3.  Students  type  for  half  a  minute. 

4.  Students  circle  errors  and  type  incorrect 
words  several  times. 

5.  Repeat  this  procedure  several  times 
on  the  same  material,  urging  students  con¬ 
stantly  to  type  a  little  faster  than  their 
previous  record. 

6.  Follow  the  same  procedure,  increasing 
the  length  of  takes  to  1  minute  and  then 
to  2  minutes. 

Toward  the  end  of  Session  2,  when  stu¬ 
dents  are  getting  tired,  I  introduce  the  num¬ 
bers  with  the  drills  s2s,  did,  f4f,  etc.  We 
spend  about  6  or  7  minutes  on  this  initial 
introduction.  No  attempt  is  made  to  de¬ 
velop  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  typing 
of  numbers  in  this  intensive  course  because, 
first,  there  is  not  time;  and,  second,  the 
numbers  occur  with  relative  infrequency, 
so  that  many  experienced  stenographers  look 
at  the  keys  when  they  have  occasion  to  type 
numbers. 

For  each  session  thereafter,  students  are 
told  to  type  their  names  and  the  date  on 
each  sheet  of  paper  that  they  use.  In  the 
remaining  sessions,  about  5  minutes — usually 
toward  the  end  of  the  session — is  spent  in 
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dictating  numbers  to  the  students.  The 
special  characters  are  introduced  as  they  are 
needed. 

Sessions  3  Through  7 

Sessions  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  development  of  skill  in  the 
form  of  short  spurts  on  connected  matter 
up  to  5  minutes  in  length. 

To  keep  an  accurate  check  on  just  how  each 
minute  of  the  class  time  was  spent,  I  had 
an  obser\'er,  with  a  stop  watch  in  hand, 
sit  in  the  room  during  the  seventh  ses¬ 
sion.  The  results  of  his  report  are  reveal¬ 
ing. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  seventh  session, 
the  class  was  in  session  65  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  students  typed  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

19  half-minute  tests 
4  one-minute  tests 
1  two-minute  test 
1  three-minute  test 
1  five-minute  test 

This  makes  a  total  of  23V2  minutes  of 
timed  typing.  In  addition,  the  students 
spent  121/2  minutes  in  warm-up  typing  and 
in  w'ord  practice — a  total  of  36  minutes 
of  actual  typing. 

Here  is  a  step-by-step  outline  of  the  exact 
procedure  followed  in  this  period  after  the 
students  finished  their  individual  warm-up 
exercises 

1.  Warm-up  on  paragraph  matter,  5  min¬ 
utes. 

2.  Word  practice  on  two  paragraphs  of 
connected  matter  taken  from  the  text,  71/2 
minutes.  The  class  typed  in  unison  each 
word  of  a  fingering-facility  drill — typing 
each  word  slowly  at  first  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  pace — with  frequent 
pauses  for  relaxation.  (The  teacher,  of 
course,  sets  the  pace.)  Because  the  class 
was  still  in  the  low  stages  of  skill  develop¬ 
ment,  I  supplemented  these  fingering-facil¬ 
ity  drills  with  other  words  from  the  two 
paragraphs  on  which  I  felt  the  class  could 
profitably  drill. 

3.  Students  typed  a  half-minute  test  on 
one  of  the  two  paragraphs  previewed  in 
Step  2,  circling  errors  and  typing  incorrect 
words  several  times.  This  same  half-minute 
was  repeated  twice  more,  students  being  en¬ 


couraged  each  time  to  type  a  little  faster,  i 

-1.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left  1 
off  on  the  first  half-minute  and  took  an-  1 
other  half -minute  test,  circled  errors,  and  I 
typed  incorrect  words  several  times.  This  I 
same  half -minute  was  repeated  twdee  more.  I 

5.  Students  typed  a  one-minute  test  on 
the  same  material  used  for  the  half-minute 
tests.  This  was  repeated  and  a  comparison  i 
made. 

6.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left  f 
off  at  the  end  of  the  last  minute  test  and  i 
typed  another  half-minute  test.  This  half-  | 
minute  was  repeated. 

7.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left  \ 

off  on  the  previous  half-minute  test  and 
typed  for  a  half-minute.  This  half-minute 
was  repeated.  j 

8.  The  students  then  typed  a  two-min-  ' 
ute  test,  starting  at  the  very  beginning. 

9.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left 

off  at  the  end  of  the  two-minute  test  and 
typed  for  a  half-minute,  circling  errors  and  1 
typing  incorrect  words  several  times.  This  f 
half-minute  was  repeated  twice  more.  ' 

10.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left  [ 

off  on  the  last  previous  half-minute  and 
typed  for  a  half-minute.  This  half-minute  ' 
was  repeated.  t 

11.  Students  typed  a  three-minute  test,  L 

starting  at  the  very  beginning.  t 

12.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left  | 

off  at  the  end  of  the  three-minute  test  and  ! 
typed  for  a  half-minute.  This  half-minute  [ 
was  repeated.  I 

13.  Students  picked  up  where  they  left  ; 
off  at  the  last  half-minute  and  typed  for 

a  half-minute.  This  half-minute  w^as  re-  I 
peated.  '  ! 

14.  Students  typed  for  1  minute  on  the  P 

tw'O  previous  half-minutes.  This  minute  ! 

was  repeated.  1 

15.  Students  typed  for  5  minutes,  starting  j 

at  the  very  beginning.  I 

The  plan  I  used  has  this  distinct  merit 
— it  provides  a  maximum  of  typing  u>?Jer  | 
pressure  in  short  spurts — and  this  princi-  I 
pie  should  always  guide  the  teacher.  j 

In  the  second  period  of  the  seventh  ses-  1 
sion,  consisting  of  62  minutes,  the  students  j 
typed :  1 

9  one-half  minute  tests  j 
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Type 

Paper 

Guide 

Left 

Margin 

Right 

Margin 

Spaces  between 
top  edge  of  paper 
and  inside  address 

ELITE: 

0 

20 

80 

24* 

PICA: 

0 

18 

,  68 

24f 

10  one-minute  tests 

2  five-minute  tests 

This  makes  a  total  of  241/2  nainutes  of 
timed  practice,  to  which  13/2  minutes 
should  be  added  for  a  brief  warm-up  and 
for  word  practice- — or  38  minutes  of  actual 
typing. 

In  the  third  period,  consisting  of  34 
minutes,  the  students  typed 

2  one-minute  takes 

3  five-minute  takes 

This  makes  a  total  of  17  minutes  of  timed 
typing,  in  addition  to  5  minutes  devoted 
to  warm-up  and  to  a  brief  number  drill — 
or  22  minutes  of  actual  typing. 

These  figures  bring  out  this  astounding 
fact — that  of  the  I6I  minutes  that  the  class 
was  in  session,  only  96  of  those  minutes 
were  spent  in  actual  typing — or  about  59 
per  cent  of  the  time!  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  time  for  correcting 
material  typed,  giving  instructions,  etc.,  was 
cut  to  the  very  bone. 

If  these  figures  teach  us  anything,  they 
should  teach  us  that  in  our  capacity  as 
teachers  we  should  talk  and  explain  as  little 
as  possible — and  the  student  should  be  kept 
typing  as  much  as  possible,  because  even 
under  ideal  class  conditions  he  types  little 
enough ! 

Session  Eight 

During  the  first  hour  and  part  of  the 
second  hour  of  Session  8,  the  emphasis  is 
still  on  skill  development — short  spurts  on 
repetition  material.  The  remainder  of  the 
session  is  devoted  to  a  few  simple  applica¬ 
tions.  The  introduction  of  these  applications 
is  delayed  to  the  very  last  minute.  Then  the 
students  are  taught; 

1.  How  to  erase. 

j  2.  How  to  address  large  and  small  en¬ 
velopes. 

3.  How  to  make  carbon  copies. 

4.  How  to  set  up  a  letter. 

For  simplicity,  the  students  are  taught 
only  one  letter  style — the  semi-block  form. 


♦Reduce  1  for  every  25  words 
over  100  words. 
fReduce  1  for  every  20  words 
over  100  words. 

Note:  Type  date  15  spaces 
from  top  edge  of  paper  on 
short  letters — 12  spaces  on  long 
letters. 

with  open  punctuation.  They  are  told  to 
copy  the  easy  letter-placement  chart  (shown 
above)  devised  by  Mr.  Pepe^  and  to  set 
up  a  simple  letter  in  accoraance  with  it. 

For  this  letter,  students  address  one  small 
envelope,  one  large  envelope,  make  a  car¬ 
bon  copy,  and  do  all  the  erasing  that  is 
necessary. 

Students  are  told  that  there  are  many 
other  types  of  letter  styles  and  that  they 
should  consult  the  files  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  to  study  the  style  that  it  prefers. 

Content  Omitted 

No  time  is  taken  for  the  presentation 
of  tabulations,  legal  forms,  bill  forms,  rough 
draft,  etc.,  because,  first,  of  the  lack  of 
time,  and  second,  because  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  typists  who  have  occasion 
to  use  these  applications. 

In  teaching  these  simple  applications,  one 
factor  stood  out  like  a  sore  thumb:  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students  were 
typing  over  25  actual  words  a  minute  on  a 
5-minute  test,  their  movements  in  executing 
these  applications  were  clumsy  and  slow  in¬ 
deed.  Students  still  didn’t  "know  their 
way  around”  the  typewriter  w'ell  enough  to 
handle  these  applications  with  any  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

The  experiences  of  these  intensive  groups 
with  typewriting  applications — which  are 
not  unlike  the  experiences  of  other  typewrit¬ 
ing  groups — were  just  another  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  skill-first  philosophy. 
Imagine  the  learning  difficulties  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  teaching  difficulties  of  the  teach¬ 
er  if  those  applications  had  been  introduced, 
say,  during  the  second  session,  or  even 
the  third! 

Home  Typing  Practice 

Inasmuch  as  a  typewriter  at  home  is  one 
of  the  prerequisites  of  this  week-end  course, 

’  "0-20-80-24,  An  Easy  Letter-Placement  Formu¬ 
la,”  by  Philip  S.  Pepe,  The  Business  Education 
World,  October,  1941,  page  112. 
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Results  of  the  Week-End  Typing  Course 
Best  Test  Record 


Student 


1  minute 

j  5  minutes 

A 

~  ’  28Tt 

B 

29-1 

34-8 

C 

29-2 

21-2 

D 

hyi 

32-3 

i: 

50-2 

51-4 

I 

27-2 

27-5 

G 

38-2 

26-7 

H 

23-4 

19-4 

I 

33-0 

30-4 

J 

39-2 

37-8 

K 

33-1 

31-4 

L  1 

26-3  ' 

24-3 

M  1 

33-5  , 

25-7 

N  ' 

23-3  j 

27-4 

O 

1  26-1  ' 

21-5 

Read:  "29  actual  words,  2  errors.” 

t  Read;  "28  actual  words  a  minute,  4  errors.” 


homework  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
student’s  skill  development.  Students  are 
urged  to  do  some  typing  every  day,  no 
matter  how  little.  In  the  first  group,  the 
time  spent  on  homework  varied  from  as 
little  as  15  minutes  a  w^eek  to  as  much  as 
18  hours  a  week.  Naturally,  the  amount 
of  practice  that  the  student  did  at  home 
was  reflected  in  his  final  accomplishment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  homework 
assignment  was  the  development  of  accurac)-. 
Students  were  told  to  type  from  the  skill 
drills  selected  from  the  text,  typing  each 
paragraph  until  they  could  do  it  with  a 
maximum  of  two  errors,  then  to  proceed 
to  the  next  paragraph.  All  homework  is 
collected,  but  not  checked  by  the  teacher. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  fifteen 
students  in  the  first  week-end  typing 
course  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
None  of  these  students  had  any  previous 
typing  instruction. 

Typewriting  teachers  are  invited  to  write 
us  their  reactions  to  the  week-end  course 
just  described.  Better  still,  organize  and 
teach  such  a  course.  Theti  write  us. 


WHKN  YOU  HAVE  a  small-sized  form  or 
notice  to  be  stencil  duplicated,  writes 
R.  C.  Mishek,  of  Waseca  (Minnesota)  High 
School,  you  need  not  w^aste  a  whole  stencil. 

Save  all  your  stencil  backing  sheets  and 
unused  pieces  of  stencils.  Lay  out  your 
copy  for  size  on  a  backing  sheet.  Lay  the 
stencil  over  it  and  cut  with  a  razor  blade 
around  the  layout,  leaving  a  margin  of  one 
inch  at  the  top  and  one-half  or  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  on  the  other  three  sides. 

When  you  remove  the  last-run  old  stencil 
from  the  duplicator  drum,  tear  it  loose  from 
the  stub  so  that  the  old  stub  remains  on  the 
hooks.  Place  the  new  piece  of  stencil  on 
the  margin  at  the  left  side,  slipping  the 
one-inch  margin  about  halfway  under  the 
old  stub.  Then  take  one  of  the  backing 
sheets  you  have  saved,  cut  from  it  a  piece 
very  slightly  larger  than  the  actual  printed 
surface  you  w  ill  use,  and  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  ink  pad  with  this  backing  sheet,  leav¬ 
ing  the  printing  part  of  your  stencil  un¬ 


covered.  Paste  a_  strip  of  gummed  paper  over 
the  edge  of  the  stub  and  backing  sheet. 

File  the  unused  part  of  the  stencil  until 
you  need  to  use  another  piece  of  it. 

A  bulletin  on  stencil  cutting  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  direct  from  Mr.  Mishek.  Enclose  a 
3-cent  stamp  when  you  write  to  him. 

A  SURVEY  RECENTLY  MADE  by  MisS  JoC 
Shaw  of  graduates  and  dropouts  from 
the  Shelby  (North  Carolina)  High  School 
showed  that  few'  of  them  entered  the  occu¬ 
pations  they  had  chosen  in  the  eighth  grade 
or  even  continued  with  the  same  choice 
through  high  school.  Many  of  those  who 
had  not  changed  their  choice  entered  other 
occupations  because  of  necessity. 

Heading  the  list  of  school  subjects 
about  which  the  replying  graduates  wished 
they  knew  more  were  chemistry,  second-year 
shorthand,  spelling,  Spanish,  second-year 
bookkeeping,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  theme  writing. 
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What  Government  Stenographers  Need 


EARL  P.  STRONG 

Research  Agent,  Business  Education  Service, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 


The  in-service  training  programs  in  a 
number  of  Government  agencies  in 
Washington  have  revealed  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  new  office  workers.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  agencies  now  maintain  an  in- 
service  training  unit  in  an  endeavor  to  in¬ 
crease  the  productive  efficiency  of  new  of¬ 
fice  employees. 

As  an  example,  the  War  Production 
Board  maintains  an  Orientation  Center  for 
the  induction  of  new  workers.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  week  in  length,  with  one  day 
devoted  to  pre-testing  of  the  stenographic 
skills;  two  days  devoted  to  Government 
and  War  Production  Board  organization; 
and  three  days  devoted  to  increase  in  typing, 
shorthand,  and  transcription  skills. 

The  records  kept  on  the  three  days  of 
skill  development  reveal  that  increases  in 
these  skills  can  be  attained.  Transcription 
production  rates  have  been  definitely  in¬ 
creased. 

Tliis  Orientation  Center  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  seventy  new  employees  each  week  since 
January.  Its  staff  consists  of  three  instruc¬ 
tors:  Mrs.  Nina  K.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Fern 
Calvert,  and  Miss  Alice  Wakefield. 

While  many  of  these  new  workers  have 
been  perfectly  acceptable,  many  of  them  are 
deficient  in  office  knowledges  and  in  steno¬ 
graphic  skills.  From  the  records  of  the 
War  Production  Board’s  Orientation  Center, 
as  well  as  from  many  other  agencies,  a 
number  of  these  deficiencies  have  been 
noted.  They  are  listed  in  the  following 
pages,  together  with  recommendations  for 
improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  of  help  to  teachers  in  pre¬ 
paring  stenographic  workers  for  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

The  following  observations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  listed  in  co-operation  with 
Mrs.  Nina  K.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Fern 
Calvert. 


Shorthand  Faults 

1 .  Limited  shorthand  vocabulary.  Dictation 
has  been  confined  to  relatively  simple  business 
letters,  and  "profit  motive”  articles  and  media. 

Recommendation :  Give  dictation  on  more  tech¬ 
nical  material.  Use  pamphlets,  press  releases,  or¬ 
ders,  directives,  etc.,  to  insure  a  well-rounded  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  use  of  words  peculiar  to  Govern¬ 
ment. 

2.  Insufficient  basic  knowledge  of  shorthand 
theory.  Trainees  are  unable  to  meet  production 
requirements  because  they  do  not  have  adequate 
foundation  on  which  to  build  skills. 

Recommendation :  Dictate  sentence  and  para¬ 
graph  material,  not  words.  Give  all  dictation  at 
a  fairly  rapid  rate.  Do  not  permit  trainees  to 
rely  on  memory  to  recall  dictation.  Shorthand 
should  be  mastered,  not  memorized. 

3.  Illegible  outlines.  Outlines  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  pt)orly  written.  This  results  in  low  pro¬ 
duction  rates. 

Recommendation:  Assign  more  reading  and 
less  writing  outside  the  classroom.  Insist  that 
everything  written  be  written  from  dictation,  not 
drawn. 

4.  Lack  of  carrying  power.  Trainees  lose  out 
completely  when  the  dictator  unexpectedly  in¬ 
creases  rate  of  dictation. 

Recommendation :  Give  dictations  as  they  are 
given  in  the  office — at  uneven  rates.  Sustained 
or  "classroom"  dictation  actually  handicaps  the 
trainee  for  practical  work. 

5.  Low  reading  ability.  Trainees  are  unable  to 
read  notes  back  rapidly  and  with  meaning.  They 
are  hesitant  and  lack  confidence. 

Recommendation:  Insist  that  everything  dic¬ 
tated  be  read  back — preferably  transcribed.  Do 
not  permit  coaching  from  fellow  workers. 

T ypervriting  Faults 

1.  Inability  to  cope  with  practical  typing  prob¬ 
lems. 

Recommendation:  Give  fewer  straight-copy  tests 
and  timed  writings.  Give  more  actual  tabulation 
and  rough-draft  problems,  such  as  those  en¬ 
countered  every  day  in  Government  offices. 

2.  Inability  to  turn  out  acceptable  work  (from 
the  standpoint  of  appearance)  the  first  time. 

Recommendation:  Insist  that  students  have  a 
knowledge  of  proper  typing  techniques.  Elimi- 
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nate  jerky  stroking,  uneven  pressure  on  keys, 
faulty  shifting,  etc. 

3.  Trainees  have  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
machine  and  how  to  use  it  effectively.  They  lack 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  variable  line  spacer  and 
ratchet;  they  need  practice  in  alignment,  center¬ 
ing,  and  tabulation. 

Recommendation:  Make  sure  that  teachers  of 
typewriting  are  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  use  of 
operative  parts  of  the  typewriter  to  teach  "short 
cuts”  and  devices  essential  to  increased  production. 

4.  Faulty  arrangement  of  typed  work.  Trainees 
do  not  know  how  to  prepare  outlines,  reports,  etc. 

Recommendation :  Insist  that  trainees  be  familiar 
with  style  manuals.  Give  some  training  in  the 
preparation  of  reports,  outlines,  minutes,  etc. 

T ranscription  Faults 

1.  Production  rates  are  much  too  low.  Trainees 
transcribe  words,  not  sentences. 

Recommendation :  Teach  trainees  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  their  notes.  Read  at  least  one  or  more 
sentences  in  advance.  Transcription  must  have 
meaning. 

2.  Inability  to  read  own  shorthand  notes. 
Recommendation :  Write  from  dictation  always. 

Read  shorthand  plates  until  a  speed  of  at  least 
100  words  a  minute  is  acquired. 

3.  Hesitant  about  rules  of  grammar.  Transcrip¬ 
tion  rates  are  lowered  because  trainees  do  not 
know  or  cannot  apply  rules  quickly  and  confidently. 

Recommendation:  Drill  on  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  capitalization,  syllabication,  etc.  Require 
students  to  check  and  correct  their  own  errors. 
Use  a  good  style  manual  as  a  guide. 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  Government  proce¬ 
dures.  Baffled  by  so  many  tissue  copies,  how  to 
block  out  identifications,  etc. 

Recommendation:  Secure  from  Government 
agencies  copies  of  style  manuals.  Unfortunately 
procedures  are  not  standardized,  but  general  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  taught  concerning  multiple  copies, 
routing  of  mail,  etc. 

General 

1.  Urgent  need  for  telephone  training.  Re¬ 
cruits  come  to  Washington  with  no  practical  office 
experience,  or  with  experience  limited  to  small 
office  only.  Do  not  know  how  to  use  telephone 
equipment  effectively.  Decidedly  lacking  in  tele¬ 
phone  etiquette  and  techniques. 

Recommendation:  Give  comprehensive  tele¬ 

phone  training  to  all  prospective  employees  of  the 


Government.  Give  under  the  supervision  and  I 
with  help  of  the  local  telephone  company.  ! 

2.  Trainees  have  practically  no  knowledge  of  I 

the  structure  of  the  Federal  Government,  how  the  | 
departments  function,  etc.  I 

Recommendation :  Give  fundamental  training  in  | 
Government  procedures.  Use  organization  charts, 
guides,  booklets,  etc.,  that  have  been  issued  for 
that  purpose. 

3.  Absence  of  understanding  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission,  services  it  renders,  rules  and  regu-  ^ 
lations  governing  employment. 

Recommendation :  Government  employees  should  j 
have  this  information  prior  to  coming  to  Wash-  I 
ington.  I 

4.  General  orientation  to  Washington.  Use  of 
transportation  facilities,  housing  conditions,  recre-  i 
ational  and  health  facilities,  etc. 

Recommendation:  Employees  of  the  Govern-  f 
ment  should  be  acquainted  with  facts  and  circum-  | 
stances  before  they  arrive  in  Washington.  i 

Recommendations  for  Teachers 

1.  Intensify  your  present  skill  training;  shorten 
the  learning  period.  Too  much  time  is  being  used  f 
in  getting  students  up  to  a  production  basis.  P 

2.  Establish  a  definite  point  in  all  training  s 
courses  at  which  a  transition  can  be  made  from  r 
theoretical  training  to  w'ar-production  training. 

3.  Convert  office-t raining  and  office-procedure 

courses,  which  are  completion  courses  in  many  I 
schools,  into  war-production  courses,  open  to  the  I 
public,  not  limiting  the  personnel  to  students  | 
w’ithin  the  school.'  e 

4.  Offer  refresher  courses,  which  will  appeal  to  j 
the  person  w'ho  has  been  out  of  an  office  foi  ! 
some  length  of  time  but  who  w-ould  return  to  ! 
work  if  the  preparation  period  were  not  too  long  f 

5.  Before  you  attempt  to  teach  Government  ! 

office  procedures,  be  quite  sure  you  know  how  an  P 
ordinary  office  functions.  There  is  a  wide  gap  I 
between  classroom  theory  and  actual  office  proce-  | 
dures — and  an  even  wider  gap  betw'een  classroom  j 
theory  and  Government  office  procedures.  | 

6.  Eamiliarize  yourself  with  general  Govern-  | 
ment  setup. 

7.  Know  the  sources  through  w’hich  Govern¬ 
ment  information  and  materials  may  be  obtained. 

8.  Check  with  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
The  Library  of  Congress,  The  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures,  The  Office  of  Education,  and  many  other  . 
Government  departments  for  helpful  and  valuable  j 
information  obtainable  for  this  line  of  work. 


In  the  financing  of  any  nation’s  economy,  good  credit  is  the  only  safe  credit. 
Good  credit  has  never  rested  on  politics,  speculation,  indifference,  Utopian  visions, 
or  any  other  economic  fantasies. — Dr.  Parti  Cadman,  "Credit  Executive." 
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Some  Definitions  in  Education 


How  many  of  us  who  glibly  use  the  terms 
every  day  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
Smith-Hughes,  George-Deen,  distributive  edu¬ 
cation?  Lloyd  Jones  has  condensed  into  a  few 
words  an  authoritative  definition  of  each  of 
these  terms.  The  definition  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  appeared  in  the  April  issue  (page  717). — 
Editor. 

Distributive  Education 

S  nearly  as  I  can  discover,  distributive 
education  is  distributive  education  only 
when  it  meets  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  George-Deen  Act.  If  it  falls  outside 
these  regulations,  such  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act,”  says  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief, 
Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
"distributive  education  is  vocational  training 
of  workers  engaged  in  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions  through  organized  instruction  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occupational  subjects  offered  in 
part-time  and  evening  classes.” 

In  order  to  amplify  this  definition,  let  us 
discover  what  education  for  the  distributive 
or  selling  occupations  really  is.  It  began  as 
the  training  in  retail-store  (usually  depart¬ 
ment-store)  work  that  was  provided  by  the 
various  department  heads  for  girls  and  wo¬ 
men  already  employed.  This  training  was 
specific  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  effective.  It 
helped  sales  clerks  ring  the  cash-register  bell 
more  often. 

From  this  beginning,  some  incidental 
training  programs  for  prospective  store 
workers,  as  well  as  for  employed  workers, 
were  developed  in  a  few  vocational  schools. 
Inasmuch  as  trained  teachers  were  needed, 
retail-store-training  courses  were  offered  by 
the  Prince  School  of  Simmons  College  and 
a  few  others,  and  a  crop  of  store  educational- 
training  directors  and  salesmanship  teachers 
was  turned  out. 

These  early  courses  included  training  in 
over-the-counter  selling,  stock  keeping,  mer¬ 
chandise  information,  merchandising  activity 
of  buyers,  and  some  junior  administrative 


work.  Shortly  afterward,  some  organized 
training  was  started  in  day  high  school,  con¬ 
tinuation  school,  and  evening  school  classes. 
Today,  courses  in  many  phases  of  store 
work  and  merchandising  are  being  given  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Real  training  for 
distributive  industries,  however,  began  in 
earnest  when  pressure  was  exerted  by  mer¬ 
chants  as  well  as  by  educators  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on 
a  nation-wide  program. 

As  the  schools  became  more  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  placing  their  graduates  in  some 
occupationally  and  socially  useful  position  in 
life,  they  found  that  the  economical  and  de¬ 
sirable  means  to  this  end  was  through  sound 
v(xational  training  under  public-school  su¬ 
pervision  and  control. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  130,000  youths 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  nineteen, 
and  150,000  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-four,  have  been  entering  the  field  of 
distribution  each  year.  Specific  training  will 
help  these  young  people  make  their  occupa¬ 
tional  adjustments  more  smoothly. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act,  the  Federal  Government,  desir¬ 
ing  to  further  the  progress  of  distributive 
education,  ruled  that  store-training  courses 
offered  in  co-operative  and  part-time  pro¬ 
grams  in  high  schools  were  reimbursable 
from  Federal  funds  under  the  terms  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  was  done  on  the 
assumption  that  such  public  funds  could  be 
used  to  increase  "a  person’s  vocational  or 
civic  intelligence.”  Later,  provisions  of  the 
George-Deen  Act  specifically  defined  and  in¬ 
creased  the  scope  of  distributive  education 
by  setting  up  certain  standards  and  specify¬ 
ing  the  instruction  requirements. 

If  a  person  employed  in  a  distributive  oc¬ 
cupation  does  not  receive  instruction  exactly 
as  prescribed,  such  education  is  not  strictly 
distributive  education.  To  be  such,  it  must 
qualify  under  the  law  and  be  reimbursable 
or  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Although  the  original  purpose  of  the  dis¬ 
tributive-education  program  was  to  open  op¬ 
portunities  only  to  employed  workers,  re- 
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The  administrative  setup  of  the  Distributive-Education  Program. 


quests  for  evening  classes  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Office  of  Education 
has  ruled  recently  that  pre-employment 
classes  may  be  held  to  train  replacements  for 
those  now  employed  in  defense  work. 

The  George-Deen  Act 

The  George-Deen  Act  was  passed  by  the 
74th  Congress  in  1936  and  became  a  law 
on  July  7,  1937.  It  authorized  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  further  development  of  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  authorized  the  allotment  to  the 
states  of  additional  Federal  funds  for  the 
development  of  vocational  education  in 
fields  previously  aided  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.  In  addition,  this  Act  authorized  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  training  of  those  in  the 
distributive  occupations. 

Under  the  George-Deen  Act,  the  money 
allotted  to  the  states  and  territories  is  to  be 
used  for  the  training,  salaries,  and  travel 
expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  agricultural,  home  economics, 


trade  and  industrial,  and  distributive  occu¬ 
pational  subjects.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  it  is  possible  to  reimburse  the  states 
for  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  instruction 
when  the  specified  standards  are  maintained 
in  carrying  out  the  program  of  instruction. 

An  individual  employed  in  a  distributive 
occupation  involving  contact  with  customers 
is  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  part-time  class  or 
school  if  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
or  in  an  evening  school  or  class  if  he  is 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  over.  Inasmuch  as 
the  instruction  is  given  outside  the  working 
hours  of  the  students,  the  class  can  be  held 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening. 

Students  enrolled  in  part-time  co-operative 
school-and-employment  schedules  attend 
school  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week  through¬ 
out  the  training  period  of  one  or  more 
school  years.  At  least  two  periods  must  be 
spent  in  instruction  based  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  experiences  of  the  students. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
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the  appropriations  made  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  clearly  stipulate  that  the  only 
persons  eligible  for  enrollment  in  Federally 
aided  distributive-education  classes  are  work¬ 
ers  who  are  already  employed  in  distributive 
occupations,  and  that  instruction  in  such 
classes  shall  be  confined  to  vocational  or  re¬ 
lated  distributive  subjects  that  are  supple¬ 
mental  to  the  daily  employment.  Kenneth 
B.  Haas  says,  "Subjects  that  are  supplemental 
to  the  daily  employment  of  distributive 
workers  are  those  that: 

"1.  Increase  the  skill  or  knowledge  of 
workers  in  a  specific  distributive  occupation. 

"2.  Prepare  workers  in  a  distributive  oc¬ 
cupation  to  change  to  a  related  kind  of 
work  in  another  distributive  occupation;  for 
example,  from  sales  w'ork  in  a  retail  store 
to  management  of  a  retail  store. 

"3.  Prepare  for  promotion  to  a  full-time 
distributive  occupation  workers  whose  daily 
employment  involves  some  contact  with  con¬ 
sumers." 

The  administration  of  the  distributive  ed¬ 
ucation  classes  involves  co-operation  between 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  each  state 
board  for  vocational  education.  The  plan 
covering  the  program  to  be  carried  on  within 
a  state  must  be  a  written  agreement  between 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  state  board 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this  program 
according  to  the  provisions  of  both  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Deen  Acts.  This 
agreement  is  known  as  "The  State  Plan." 

The  state  board  for  vocational  education 
employs  a  qualified  and  competent  person 
to  serve  as  state  supervisor  of  distributive 
education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
in  the  State  Plan. 

In  addition,  the  state  board  may  employ 


ceacher  trainers  to  conduct  classes  for  teach¬ 
ers  on  an  evening  extension,  part-time,  or 
co-operative  basis  anywhere  in  the  state.  The 
state  board  may  also  designate  teacher-train-- 
ing  institutions  to  organize  and  conduct 
teacher-training  classes  on  a  full-time  resi¬ 
dential  basis  for  employed  teachers. 

Local  boards  of  education  may  establish 
local  programs  of  vocational  education  (ap¬ 
proved  by  state  boards)  and  employ  a  su¬ 
pervisor,  a  co-ordinator,  and  teachers  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education  for  whose  salaries  it  may 
be  reimbursed  in  part  from  state  and/or 
Federal  distributive-education  funds. 

Local  advisory  committees,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  distributive  businesses, 
workers  in  distributive  occupations,  and  the 
local  school  system,  help  to  develop  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  may  suggest  persons  who  can 
qualify  as  teachers,  encourage  workers  and 
proprietors  to  enroll  in  classes,  suggest 
courses  to  be  offered,  and  arrange  for  co¬ 
operative  part-time  employees  to  enroll  in 
distributive-education  courses. 

The  distributive  occupations  employ  a 
great  number  of  people — retailers,  wholesal¬ 
ers,  jobbers,  commission  men,  managers  of 
farm  co-operatives,  merchandising  managers, 
sales  managers,  buyers,  merchandise-depart¬ 
ment  heads,  salespeople,  section  cashiers, 
demonstrators,  floormen,  adjusters,  personal 
shoppers,  deliverymen,  managers,  and  cus¬ 
tomer-contact  workers. 

Stenographers,  bookkeepers,  packers,  audi¬ 
tors,  custodians,  and  cashiers  are  not  custom¬ 
er-contact  workers,  and  therefore  are  not 
included  in  the  program. 

The  setup  for  the  administration  of  the 
distributive-education  program  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  page  872. — Lloyd  L. 
Jones. 


There  is  at  present  no  indication  of  necessity  to  reduce  the  standard  total 
amount  or  length  of  public-school  education  .  .  .  Youth  in  trade  and 
industrial  schools  will  ordinarily  better  serve  their  country  by  getting  a  broad  and 
thorough  vocational  education  which  will  aid  them  to  move  rapidly  up  the  occu¬ 
pational  scale  to  the  skilled  positions. 

In  counseling  youth  with  reference  to  continuing  their  education,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  conserve  superior  intellectual  and  other  abilities  for  national 
service  in  scientific  research  and  leadership. — Educational  Policies  Commission. 
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Think  and  Type 


The  teaching  of  transcription  should  be¬ 
gin  long  before  the  student  tries  to 
translate  his  shorthand  notes  into  readable 
typescript.  Habits  of  concentration  and 
thinking  at  the  typewriter  must  be  developed 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  transcribe 
from  shorthand  notes. 

We  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  straight-copy  typists;  but  how  many 
straight-copy  typists  are  needed  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  business  world }  Not  as  many  as  we 
have  trained !  How  many  of  these  straight- 
copy  typists  can  write  a  letter,  personal  or 
otherwise,  on  the  typewriter  without  first 
writing  it  out  in  longhand.^  Far  too  few 
to  make  typing  any  pleasure  to  the  ordinary 
individual,  or  the  time  saver  it  ought  to 
be. 

Those  who  urge  upon  us  the  advantages 
of  personal-use  typing  point  to  the  necessity 
of  training  students  to  compose  at  the  type¬ 
writer.  Skill  in  composing  directly  at  the 
typewriter  is  a  requisite  for  the  individual 
who  wants  to  use  his  typing  skill  for  his 
personal  use.  It  often  provides  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  training  of  personal- 
use  typists  and  stenographers.  We  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  however,  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  compose  with  the  typewriter  is  a 
prerequisite  for  transcription  training  and 
therefore  is  essential  for  the  stenographic 
student. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  train  straight-copy  typ¬ 
ists.  There  are  many  well-planned  text¬ 
books  ;  all  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  see  that 
the  pupil  makes  the  best  copy  possible  of 
the  textbook  material.  It  is  easy  to  measure 
progress:  the  copy  is  either  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  easy  to  set  up  standards  of  speed  and 


accuracy  and  insist  upon  reaching  a  certain 
goal  at  a  given  time.  It  is  easy  to  test 
achievement,  and  it  is  easy  to  establish  the 
grading  scales  for  such  achievement. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  teachers  should 
have  adopted  the  easy  way;  it  has  brought 
results  that  have  been  very  gratifying  and 
that  have  won  world-wide  recognition  for 
efficiency  in  skill  development.  Composi¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  harder  to  meas¬ 
ure;  and  teaching  it  requires  techniques  and 
procedures  that  lie  outside  the  typing  text. 

Transcription  Presents  Nerv  Problems 

Many  of  the  habits  acquired  by  the 
straight-copy  typist  are  a  distinct  handicap 
to  transcription.  Virtually  all  the  training 
of  typing  students  emphasizes  speed  typing 
from  straight  copy.  This,  the  experts 
demonstrate,  is  automatic  and  requires  no 
thinking  of  the  content  that  is  being  typed. 

Speed  of  typing  from  straight  copy  is 
measured  and  used  as  a  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  determine  when  the  student  is  ready 
to  begin  transcription,  and  yet  this  very 
ability  to  type  rapidly  without  thinking 
of  the  content  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  hin¬ 
drance  in  learning  to  transcribe,  for  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  a  stenographer  can¬ 
not  transcribe  shorthand  notes  accurately 
without  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the 
notes.  The  choice  among  to,  too,  or  two 
is  not  made  automatically;  it  is  made  by 
deciding  w'hich  one  makes  sense. 

Transcription  has  too  often  been  consid¬ 
ered  simply  a  combination  of  the  two  sep¬ 
arate  skills  of  typing  and  shorthand.  Ac¬ 
tually,  however,  transcription  is  a  third  skill, 
though  dependent  upon  these  two.  The 
ability  to  operate  the  mechanism  of  the 
typewriter  must  be  automatic  and  rapid;  the 
ability  to  transfer  meaningful  dictation  to 
written  symbols  and  read  them  must  be 
equally  skillful.  Two  separate  skills  are  not 
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enough;  ability  to  think  while  typing  is 
also  fundamental  for  the  stenographer  it 
he  is  to  make  a  meaningful  transcript. 

Transcription  is  not  just  a  combination  of 
these  two  skills:  the  shorthand  symbols 
must  be  translated  in  the  brain  into  mean- 
ingjul  thought,  which  stimulates  the  fingers 
to  reproduce  this  thought  with  the  typewriter 
in  the  form  of  a  transcript. 

It  is  in  this  middle  process  that  teachers 
have  failed  in  the  past  to  give  specific 
training.  We  have  developed  two  separate 
skills  and  then  trusted  to  luck  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  bridge  the  gap,  but  we  have  done 
practically  nothing  to  show  him  how  to 
build  that  bridge.  That  bridge  is  composi¬ 
tion  at  the  typewriter. 

The  ability  to  think  at  the  typewriter 
is  also  an  excellent  index  of  the  student’s 
potentialities  for  transcription.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  sufficient  skill  in  the  use 
of  language  to  organize  his  thoughts 
grammatically  and  type  them  without  first 
writing  them  out  in  longhand  will  be  able 
to  recognize  the  sentence  and  grammatical 
structure  of  the  dictated  letter  and  know 
whether  or  not  it  makes  sense. 

The  student  who  is  unable  to  write  cor¬ 
rectly  and  formulate  grammatical  sentences 
will  not  recognize  errors  in  transcription 
and  should  be  discouraged  from  entering 
advanced  shorthand  classes. 

How  Can  We  Teach  Composition? 

Frankly,  most  of  us  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  composition  with  the  type¬ 
writer  is  a  very  desirable  skill  to  teach. 
But  we  have  not  known  how  it  could  be 
done  without  adding  unmercifully  to  the 
stack  of  papers  to  be  corrected  by  the  teach¬ 
er.  Even  now,  we  feel  that  we  neglect 
many  vital  details  because  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  get  around  to  everything  and 
everybody,  every  day,  when  classes  range 
all  the  way  from  twenty  to  sixty. 

The  first  objection  to  composing  at  the 
typewriter  comes  from  the  fact  that  most 
teachers  are  reminded  of  the  compositions, 
themes,  or  essays,  required  by  the  English 
teachers  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  cor¬ 
recting  them  for  technical  errors  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  thought. 


FRANCES  E.  MERRILL,  of  the  stenographic 
department.  East  High  School,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  received  the  B.A.  degree  from  Grinnell 
College  and  the  M.A.  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  has  taught  shorthand  and  typing  in 
high  schools  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota;  and  at 
summer  sessions  at  Denver  University,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  and  Drake  University. 
She  served  as  secretary  to  the  president  of  Cen¬ 
tral  China  University,  at  Wuchang,  China.  She 
is  especially  interested  in  methods  of  teaching 
typing. 


The  process  of  training  pupils  to  think 
at  the  same  time  they  are  typing  can  be 
done  with  a  series  of  short,  easy-to-check 
drills.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  check  all  such  drills,  for  the 
students  themselves  can  do  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  job  if  they  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  drill.  Such  checking  is  also  essentially 
valuable  to  the  student  in  mastering  typed 
composition. 

Of  course,  the  second  problem  that  arises 
in  teaching  composition  is  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  require  a  long  time  to  get  any  ideas 
that  can  be  typed.  If  a  student  is  given  a 
topic  and  asked  to  write  a  composition 
upon  that  subject,  most  of  the  period  will 
be  spent  hunting  up  ideas  and  very  little 
of  it  in  actual  typing.  The  teacher’s  role, 
then,  is  to  furnish  the  ideas  in  toto  at 
first  and  gradually  to  shift  the  responsibility 
so  that  finally  the  student  is  doing  his  own 
thinking. 

Three  Steps  in  Teaching 

There  are  three  main  steps  in  teaching 
students  to  think  at  the  typewriter: 

1.  Dictation  direct  to  the  typewriter. 

2.  Paraphrasing  material  read  by  the 
teacher. 

3.  Composing  answers  to  questions  or 
letters. 

These  drills  need  not  be  long  in  order 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  developing 
the  habit  of  thinking  at  the  typewriter.  Three 
to  five  minutes  a  day  will  work  wonders  and 
can  be  included  with  the  daily  warming-up 
drills.  If  the  teacher  feels  compelled  to 
check  and  grade  such  compositions  now 
and  then,  these  short  writings  can  quickly 
be  given  a  subjective  grade  that  will  indi- 
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cate  to  the  student  whether  or  not  he  is 
making  himself  understood. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  drills  that  have 
proved  elective  in  my  classes.  They  are 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  their  substi¬ 
tution  for  some  of  the  straight-copy  work 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  requiring. 

Dictation  Direct  to  the  Typewriter. 

Dictate  common  words.  This  type  of  drill 
can  be  started  the  first  week  of  typing  and 
serves  two  purposes;  to  develop  the  word¬ 
typing  habit  rather  than  stroke  typing,  and 
to  tijink  the  word  tliat  is  written.  The 
words  should  be  similar  to  develop  reach 
habits,  but  a  letter  or  two  should  be  changed 
in  each  w'ord  so  that  the  student  must  get 
the  habit  from  the  beginning  of  thinking 
about  what  he  is  doing.  The  choice  of  words 
will  depend  upon  the  text  and  method  of 
presenting  the  keys  used.  The  following 
words  are  given  merely  as  examples: 

as  has  is  his  him  it  hit  at  hat  that 
than  this  they  them  than  then  we 
were  will  with  which  when  where 

Ask  the  students  to  write  each  word  dic¬ 
tated  as  quickly  as  possible,  space  after  the 
word,  and  then  pause.  As  soon  as  a  lull 
indicates  that  practically  everyone  in  the 
class  has  finished  the  dictated  word,  give 
the  next  one. 

Phrase  building.  Begin  with  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  phrases  and  gradually  increase  their 
length  and  complexity,  somewhat  as  below: 

he  is  is  he  I  am  you  are  are  you 
he  will  she  will  will  you.  I  will  be 
he  will  have  Will  you  be  able  I  have 
been  able  Were  you  able 

Simple  sentences.  Dictate  a  great  variety 
of  short  sentences  such  as  the  following, 
which  may  also  be  used  for  repetitive  drill: 

I  will  go  when  he  calls. 

I  am  learning  how  to  type. 

Paragraph  dictation.  Dictate  paragraphs 
from  the  typing  text  which  can  be  checked 
by  the  pupil  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcription.  It  is  well  to  give  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  preview  or  spelling  drill  of  words  that 
might  cause  difficulty  in  spelling.  In  dic¬ 
tating,  begin  with  very  short  phrases  or 


word  groups  and  gradually  increase  the 
number  of  words  dictated  between  pauses. 

Parafhrasinc.  Material 
Reap  By  The  Teacher. 

Read  to  the  class  a  paragraph  from  the 
typing  text,  from  a  related  business  text, 
trade  magazine,  or  any  material  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  class  and  well  within 
their  comprehension.  Read  it  through  twice, 
at  first,  and  then  ask  the  pupils  to  type 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  in  three  to  five 
minutes.  This  composition  will  be  short 
and  can  be  checked  very  quickly  to  see 
whether  the  student  is  expressing  himself 
coherently. 

Composing  Answers  to 
Questions  or  Letters. 

Tills  is  the  most  advanced  stage  and 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  pupil 
can  type  40  to  50  words  a  minute  from 
copy.  Short  quizzes  may  be  given  about 
office  practice  material,  in  which  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  dictated  and  the  answers  typed. 
Students  may  be  asked  how  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  operations,  and  finally,  to  compose  an 
answer  to  a  dictated  letter. 

The  time  for  answering  must  be  limited 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  no  time 
to  prepare  notes  and  copy  them.  Techni¬ 
cal  errors  of  composition  should  be  over¬ 
looked  at  the  beginning  in  order  to  develop 
self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Erasing  errors  and  correcting  them  should 
certainly  be  encouraged  in  all  composition. 

Mr.  Smith  Discusses 
“Think  and  Type” 

ISS  MERRILL’S  discussion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  actual  transcribing  process 
is  most  timely.  As  she  points  out,  it  is 
not  a  simple  '‘merging”  of  the  skill  of  read¬ 
ing  shorthand  notes  with  the  skill  of  copying 
paragraph  material  on  the  typewriter.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
transcription  is  an  entirely  different  skill, 
unrelated  to  the  other  two  skills. 

The  difference  between  transcription  and 
copying  on  the  typewriter  lies  mainly  in  the 
actual  stimulus  which  sets  off  the  typing 
processes. 
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The  typing  motions  and  responses  are 
the  same  tor  both;  but  in  copying,  the  see¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  or  word  sets  off  the  typing 
response,  while  in  transcribing  shorthand 
notes,  the  seeing  of  the  outline  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  associative  centers  of  the  mind, 
there  to  be  translated  into  words  and,  it 
necessary,  spelled  out,  stroke  by  stroke,  so 
that  the  typing  responses  are  the  result 
of  thinking  letters  and  words. 

Even  this  explanation  oversimplifies  the 
transcription  problem.  Not  only  must  the 
mind  determine  the  correct  words  and  their 
spelling;  it  must  determine  capitalization 
and  punctuation  as  well.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  these  tnings  accurately,  the  mind 
must  grasp  the  precise  meaning  of  what 
is  being  transcribed;  and  it  must  be  skillful 
in  rendering  that  meaning  into  acceptable, 
standard,  written  English  form — sentence 
structure  and  style. 

It  is  true  that  most  straight-copy  typists 
fall  into  the  careless  habit  of  not  thinking 
at  all  except  when  their  fingers  tangle  on 
difficult  combinations  or  otherwise  need  di¬ 
rection.  This,  however,  is  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  mental  state  from  the  one  to  which 
Miss  Merrill  reters  when  she  remarks  that 
experts  demonstrate  that  copying  "is  au¬ 
tomatic  and  requires  no  thinking  of  the 
content  that  is  being  typed.” 

Having  been  one  of  those  demonstrators 
myself,  I  can  assure  you  that  in  order 
to  maintain  anywhere  near  one’s  top  speed 
the  typist  must  be  very  much  on  edge. 
Questions  that  arouse  deep  emotions  or 
complicated  memories  or  that  require  more 
than  the  simplest  reasoning  or  terminology 
invariably  cut  down  the  attention  that  is 
needed  to  control  and  direct  the  purely 
typewriting  processes.  Often  they  take  so 
much  of  one’s  attention  that  the  typing 
processes  must  absolutely  cease. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  great  deal  of 
harm  has  been  done  the  cause  of  typing 
I  by  stunts  that  have  been  publicized  so  spec¬ 
tacularly  and  inaccurately.  They  represent 
an  entertaining  bit  of  mental  and  manual 
magic,  harmless  enough  in  itself,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  when  explained  in  terms  that  sound, 
;  but  are  not,  scientific. 
i  Lest  someone  misunderstand,  I  should  add 


that  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
exclude  attending  to  the  meaning  of  what 
is  being  copied  when  one  is  seeking  to  speed 
up  and  sustain  his  speeded-up  typing  re¬ 
sponses.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
technique  can  be  improved. 

Once  it  is  improved,  however,  one  falls 
back  to  slightly  lower  rates  of  response  be¬ 
tween  strokes  when  typing  prcxluction  work, 
still  maintaining  the  faster  individual  re¬ 
sponses  on  each  stroke,  thus  typing  with 
attention  fixed  on  the  meaning  of  what 
one  is  producing. 

Every  intensive  improvement  of  basic  typ¬ 
ing  technique  by  the  process  just  described 
raises  the  level  of  the  more  automatic  low¬ 
ered  rate  at  which  the  typist  can  work 
while  attending  to  the  meaning. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  every  typist  to  learn  how  to  con¬ 
trol  his  attention,  shifting  it  from  one  thing 
to  another  according  to  his  aim  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Merrill  has  given  some  excellent 
suggestions  for  gradually  introducing  the 
student  to  the  mental  operations  required 
in  transcription.  We  particularly  need  to 
pool  our  experiences  with  specific  devices 
of  this  kind.  No  good  has  ever  come  from 
much  talk  about  the  "value”  of  composition 
direct  at  this  machine  or  about  "concentra¬ 
tion”  while  typing. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  step  that 
we  must  take  if  we  are  to  develop  the 
high  degree  of  transcription  skill  that  really 
good  stenographers  possess  and  about  which 
pitifully  few  of  our  graduates  have  ever 
heard.  I  refer  to  the  methods  of  operation 
required  in  fast  transcription. 

Whereas  the  beginning  transcriber  must 
consciously  devote  alternating  periods  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  widely  different  aims  of  get¬ 
ting  meaning  and  recording  it  faithfully  as 
to  good  English  style  and  as  to  actual  typ¬ 
ing  motions,  the  finished  transcriber  finds  his 
mind  absorbed  with  a  continuous  emphasis 
on  the  meaning  of  the  message  he  is  typ¬ 
ing,  with  only  occasional  shifts  of  attention 
to  the  operational  difficulties.  If  anything, 
the  finished  transcriber  must  be  conscious  of 
a  third  major  aim — pressure  to  get  the  work 
done. 
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In  order  to  function  at  all,  this  last  aim 
can  be  pursued  only  on  material  of  which 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  transcriber. 
Furthermore,  he  must  be  able  to  translate 
the  meanings  into  acceptable  English  form 
with  the  very  minimum  of  conscious  thought 
about  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctua¬ 
tion.  Beyond  that,  he  must  be  master  of  all 
or  most  of  the  typing  combinations  and 
manipulative  operations.  The  experienced 
stenographer  in  an  office  possesses  these 
advantages  because  of  long  familiarity  with 
what  he  types. 

In  schools,  we  usually  cover  tcx)  wide  a 
variety  of  subject  matter  and  of  vocabulary 
to  permit  students  to  acquire  such  mastery. 
The  solution  lies  in  carefully  selecting  sim¬ 
ple  material  for  transcription  speed  prac¬ 
tice  and  then  doing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  transcription  practice  under  pressure. 
Much  of  this  practice  should  be  repetitive, 
working  each  time  from  the  original  short¬ 
hand  notes. 

A  few  schools  have  set  up  such  transcrip¬ 


tion-production  programs,  measuring  sus¬ 
tained  transcription  speed  just  as  sustained 
typing  speed  from  copy  is  measured — some¬ 
times  recording  transcription  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  on  the  same  graph  with  the  type¬ 
writing  copying  speed. 

More  schools  should  expand  their  tran¬ 
scription  programs  in  this  way.  The  danger 
signals  indicating  great  need  have  been 
dying  in  the  employment  agencies  ever  since 
1929. 

Recent  reports,  that  many  of  the  steno¬ 
graphers  inducted  into  the  Civil  Service  as 
well  as  into  private  business  can  transcribe 
at  rates  of  only  6  to  15  words  a  minute, 
are  especially  disturbing  and  underline  the 
present  emergency  in  the  commercial-educa¬ 
tion  field. 

If  w^e  are  going  "all  out”  for  victory, 
we  apparently  have  our  job  cut  out  for  us 
as  business  teachers.  Suppose  the  men 
in  our  front  lines  fired  only  six  shots  a 
minute  with  arms  capable  of  firing  120 
rounds  a  minute!  Well! ! — Harold  H.  Smith. 


Alpha  Tau  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  Holds  Initiation 


Left  to  right:  Helen  Blackstone, 
Leah  Levikow,  Mary  Havens,  Erna 
Malottke,  George  Nazarian,  Helen 
Wood  Hendricks,  Esther  Davis, 
Kenneth  Spivey,  Gertrude  N.  Tec- 
senbrun,  Dorothy  Price,  Dorothy 
Tuttle,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone. 


Alpha  Tau  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
national  honorary  fraternity  in  business 
j  education,  initiated  eleven  new  members  on 

I  March  15  at  the  home  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 

1  stone,  associate  professor  of  commerce  and 

i  education.  University  of  S/Outhern  Califor- 

I  nia,  Los  Angeles. 

.  A  pledge  banquet  at  the  Chapman  Park 

hotel  preceded  the  initiation,  on  March  14. 
^  Exercises  at  the  banquet  featured  the  timely 

theme,  "Economy  for  National  Defense.” 
Dr.  Sam  Wanous,  assistant  professor  of 


commercial  education  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  delivered  a  short 
address  of  welcome. 

The  chapter  recently  published  a  mono¬ 
graph  entitled  "Business  Education  for  Na¬ 
tional  Offense — ^Tried  and  Tested  Projects.” 
The  publication  summarizes  the  work  of 
sixty  business-education  projects  in  southern 
California  secondary  schools,  designed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  national  offense.  About  30,000  copies 
will  be  distributed  to  interested  educators 
throughout  the  country. — E.  C. 
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Business  Teachers  and 
Public  Relations 

VIRGINIA  WEISS 

TOO  often  a  beginning  teacher  is  so  shoes,  which  confec- 
absorbed  with  subject  matter,  lesson  tionery  carries  a  par- 
plans,  and  assignments  that  he  fails  to  ticular  brand  of  choc- 
include  in  his  work  a  most  essential  part  olates. 

— public  relations.  You  may  be  new  in  the  town;  you  may 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  public  feel  that  you  have  a  heavy  teaching  load; 
conduct  of  a  teacher  and  the  public  re-  you  may  think  that  it  is  of  little  value  to 
lations  of  a  teacher  are  tw'o  very  different  know  how  many  clerks  a  store  employs; 
things.  you  may  be  too  busy  to  be  aware  of  these 

The  teacher  is  the  means  of  contact  be-  factors.  Nevertheless,  to  learn  the  busi- 
tween  the  office  and  the  business-education  nesses  of  your  town,  the  organizations  and 
department,  between  the  public  and  the  managements  of  these  businesses,  and  the 
school.  opportunities  and  drawbacks  of  your  partic- 

It  behooves  a  business  teacher  to  have  ular  town  is  necessary  for  business  teaching 
knowledge  of  local  employment  opportuni-  success. 

ties.  The  very-  term  "survey”  is  often  The  appraisal  of  possible  jobs  is  dif- 
terrifying  or  depressing;  but  for  a  survey  ficult  for  a  beginning  teacher;  for,  even 

of  local  businesses,  pencil  and  paper  are  with  experienced  teachers,  consideration  of 

not  necessary.  The  first  step  is  to  learn  the  employment  for  high  school  students  pre¬ 
business  section  of  the  town,  no  matter  sents  problems  and  complications.  A  survey 

how  small,  to  appraise  possible  jobs,  and  of  possibilities  of  employment  can,  however, 

to  become  acquainted  with  the  local  business-  be  made  mentally.  A  teacher  may  note  what 

men.  Saturday  jobs  might  be  available  and  which 

Learn  for  yourself  that  the  Ace  Hardware  stores  use  students  after  school.  Even  as 

Store  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  simple  a  job  as  washing  cars  at  a  gas 

and  High,  that  the  company  seems  to  em-  station  is  worthy  of  the  teacher’s  attention, 

ploy  two  clerks  during  the  w'eek  and  four  An  alert  teacher  will  see  many  places 

on  Saturday,  that  window's  are  changed  on  where  graduating  students  may  fit. 


Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  that  the  owner 
himself  sweeps  the  sidewalks  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Learn  for  yourself  which  stores  sell 

VIRGINIA  WEISS  is  a  commercial  instructor 
at  Troy  (Ohio)  High  School.  She  holds  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  education  from  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  has  completed 
half  the  work  for  a  master’s  at  Ball  State 
Teachers  College.  Miss  Weiss  has  had  six  years 
as  head  of  commercial  departments  in  high 
schools  at  Bamesville  and  Coming,  Ohio.  Her 
students  won  first  place  in  state  bookkeeping 
contests  in  1940  and  1941.  Co-operative  work 
for  commercial  students  is  one  of  her  chief  pro¬ 
fessional  interests,  and  her  hobbies  are  driving 
and  reading. 


How  to  Begin  the  Surrey 

Assume  that  you  have  arrived  in  a  new 
town,  you  have  embarked  upon  your  class¬ 
room  schedule,  and  you  are  beginning  to 
know  your  town  in  a  theoretical  way.  Some¬ 
how,  you  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
merchants. 

This  is  the  time  to  exercise  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  traits  that  are  so 
much  discussed  by  the  business  teacher. 
This  is  the  time  to  be  "friendly  but  re¬ 
served.”  Don’t  overdo  the  friendliness,  but 
make  every  effort  to  become  acquainted. 

Often  the  merchants  will  know  you  or 
at  least  know  who  you  are  long  before  you 
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know  them.  After  all,  with  but  little  ex¬ 
ception,  they  are  interested  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  town.  They  realize  that  today’s 
students  will  be  the  buyers  of  tomorrow; 
that,  before  long,  the  commercial  student 
will  be  a  partner  or  a  competitor. 

If  a  merchant  appears  to  know  you,  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  look  friendly.  When 
you  pass  a  store,  don’t  make  the  owner 
think  you  look  so  glum  that  he  would 
not  want  to  sit  in  your  class.  This  item 
of  appearing  friendly  may  seem  unimportant, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  teacher 
who  is  alert  to  public  relations. 

Interest  Creates  Good  Will 

It  is  necessary  to  make  your  own  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  these  men.  Get  the  mer¬ 
chants  into  the  school. 

Bring  the  dr)^  cleaner  up  to  tell  the  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  press  clothes.  Bring  up  a 
clothing  clerk  to  describe  fabrics  for  men’s 
suits  to  tell  the  boys  the  kinds  of  shirts 
to  wear  where  and  when.  Bring  the  hard¬ 
ware  man  in  to  tell  how  he  sells  locks; 
bring  the  postmaster  up  to  explain  postage 
rates  and  his  preferences  on  addressing  en¬ 
velopes.  Bring  in  an  office  executive  to  tell 
what  he  desires  in  his  office  help. 

This  kind  of  endeavor  makes  publicity 
for  the  school  and  the  town;  it  brings  the 
businessman  and  the  school  closer  together. 
The  basis  for  any  real  public-relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  good  will.  The  interest  of  business¬ 
men  will  do  much  to  create  good  will. 

Talk  with  businessmen  and  try  to  as¬ 
certain  what  their  problems  are  in  relation 
to  employing  people  just  out  of  high  school, 
what  their  problems  are  in  relation  to  their 
present  employees. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints 
made  by  businessmen  is  that  high  school 
students  cannot  make  change.  Ask  various 
businessmen  what  cash  registers  they  use; 
examine  the  cash  registers;  try  to  find  one 
that  might  be  used  for  a  few  days. 

Take  time  in  your  bookkeeping  classes 
or  in  general  business  classes  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  make  change  correctly.  Even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  work  into  other 
classes,  try  to  give  at  least  the  seniors  an 
opportunity  to  learn  this  procedure. 


The  making  out  of  sales  slips  often  seems  I 
elementary  to  high  school  teachers.  Here  I 
is  another  opportunity  for  contact  with  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Each  businessman  is  concerned  I 
with  his  particular  sales  slip.  Businessmen  [ 
are  usually  pleased  to  discuss  sales  slips  j 
w'ith  you  and  often  will  offer  you  some  to  be  ^ 
used  as  examples.  i 

Try  Co-operative  Training  , 

As  one  endeavors  to  bring  the  merchant 
into  the  school,  one  should  endeavor  to 
get  the  students  into  the  businesses. 

Many  teachers  hesitate  to  appear  before  ■ 
groups  of  any  kind,  but  for  the  little  time  ■ 
ana  effort  involved,  an  appearance  before 
your  local  Business  Bureau  or  Chamber  of  r 
Commerce  wdll  achieve  great  results.  : 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  tell  them  ^ 
that  you  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  your 
commercial  students  to  fill  their  needs  and  p 
that  you  would  like  to  suggest  a  plan  bene-  P; 
ficial  to  both  students  and  businessmen.  \ 
Offer  them  a  plan  wffiereby  they  may  call  i 
on  you  for  student  help  from  time  to  time  1 
throughout  the  year.  ^ 

One  man  might  have  a  typist  come  in  and  ^ 
address  envelopes  some  afternoon  during 
the  week;  another  might  have  students  come  r 
in  and  pass  out  samples;  a  minister  in  the  | 
group  might  call  up  for  some  individual  | 
to  come  over  and  type  copies  of  a  letter  1 
to  other  ministers  in  his  conference.  ^ 

It  is  well  to  point  out  three  considerations  p 
here:  I 

1.  Co-operative  work  provides  the  student 

with  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  practical  ■ 
experience.  1 

2.  The  students  render  the  businessman  | 

a  service  by  working  at  a  time  when  he  ac-  I 
tually  needs  help.  1; 

3.  The  businessman  has  a  chance  to  meet  | 
and  observe  future  prospective  applicants.  ji 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  ‘i 
that  the  practical  experience  gained  is  the 
real  pay  for  the  student,  but  often  the 
merchant  gives  the  student  some  small  fee, 
if  no  more  than  lunch  money. 

When  the  student  goes  out  to  work,  let  ] 
him  take  along  a  small  blank  form,  giving 
his  name  and  the  date,  the  place  where  he 
is  going  to  work,  and  blank  spaces  for  the 
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hours  worked,  type  of  work,  remarks,  and 
the  signature  of  the  businessman.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  student  leave  this  with  the 
merchant,  to  be  sent  in  or  picked  up  a 
day  or  two  later.  If  the  teacher  picks  it 
up,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
student  and  his  possibilities.  The  merchant 
who  fills  in  this  form  feels  that  he  is  ren¬ 
dering  service  and  that  his  opinion  is  of 
some  weight  in  that  he  has  helped  to  grade 
or  "weigh”  the  student. 

Visit  Pupils*  Homes 

It  seems  to  be  accepted  educational  pol¬ 
icy  to  make  home  calls  or  to  make  contact 
with  parents  in  some  manner.  Often  this 
is  done  in  behalf  of  the  slow  or  failing 
pupil,  but  seldom  in  behalf  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  pupil. 

It  is,  of  course,  wise  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  home  in  cases  of  failing  pupils;  but  it 
certainly  seems  justified  on  the  part  of  the 
business  teacher  to  confer  with  parents  of 
the  better  students.  He  can  ascertain  what 
the  future  might  hold  for  the  pupil  after 
graduation,  which  pupils  must  go  imme¬ 
diately  into  jobs,  which  might  go  to  college 
if  they  could  defray  part  of  their  expenses 
by  using  their  commercial  skills. 

Parents  of  either  group  will  feel  kinder 
toward  you;  they  will  feel  that  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  interest  in  their  child’s  wel¬ 
fare,  and  that  you  are  capably  filling  your 
position.  You  will  bring  deserved  publicity 
to  your  department. 

Nonprofessional  Relationships 

Teachers  can  easily  become  too  burdened 
with  participation  in  outside  organizations 
and  groups.  A  teacher  can  quickly  find 
all  his  free  time  consumed  in  church  duties 
alone.  Common  sense  must  guide  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
outside  interests;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  most  unwise  for  a  teacher  to  stay  at 
home  night  after  night,  not  making  himself 
a  part  of  the  community.  To  enjoy,  to 
know,  to  appreciate,  and  to  understand  his 
community,  a  teacher  must  participate. 

If  your  community  has  town  meetings, 
show  interest  by  attending,  even  though  you 
never  seem  to  contribute  an  idea.  Do  not 


beg  off  with  the  excuse  that  you  are  too 
busy. 

A  business  teacher  must  make  himself 
quietly  but  definitely  known  and  recognized 
as  a  force  in  the  community.  It  is  the  wise 
commercial  teacher  who  is  known  through 
his  work  and  interests  as  "our  commercial 
teacher.” 

As  one  builds  up  good  will,  as  one  in¬ 
tegrates  public  relations  with  the  high 
school  commercial  department,  publicity 
will  develop  momentum  with  little  or  no 
conscious  effort.  Publicity  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Public  relations,  not  publicity,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  business  teacher. 


California  Business  Educators 
Officers  for  1942-1943 


The  B.E.W.  is  glad  to  present  here  the 
pictures  of  the  California  officers  elect¬ 
ed  at  the  ninth  annual  conference,  held  at 
Los  Angeles  City  College  on  March  28. 


Harry  C.  Eckhoff 
President 


Berniece  Cunningham 
Vice-President 


Maribel  Shimmin 
Secretary 


P.  B.  Ashworth 
Treasurer 
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A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING.  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 


R.  Rorkki 

RoStNBERO 


Conducted  by 

MILTON  BRIGGS  and  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


This  B.E.W.  department  completes  its 
first  year  with  this  issue.  The  founda¬ 
tion  and  structure  of  the  Counting  House 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  contri¬ 
butions  from  readers.  The  editors  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  many  articles,  criticisms,  and  com¬ 
ments  that  readers  have  sent  and  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  send  them.  All  con¬ 
tributions  sent  to  the  Counting  House  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  will  receive  prompt  ac¬ 
knowledgment  and  consideration. 

We  ARE  ADVISED  by  a  state  director  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  that 
there  are  extensive  possibilities  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  teachers  this  summer.  Teachers 
who  seek  employment,  particularly  those 
qualified  for  work  in  defense  industries,  are 
urged  to  register  at  state  employment  of¬ 
fices.  There  are  offices  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  engage  in 
farm  work.  Teachers  can  help  solve  the  pro¬ 
duction  problem  by  working  on  farms  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  period.  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  that  they  would  not  have  a 
training  background  which  would  permit 
them  to  be  of  more  value  in  a  defense  in¬ 
dustry.  This  is  a  time  to  use  special  skills 
to  the  best  advantage  in  promoting  our  con¬ 
certed  drive  toward  victory. 


The  annual  International  Bookkeeping 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Business  Educ:a- 
TioN  World  was  most  successful  this  year. 
(Complete  results  appear  in  this  issue  on 
pages  890-896).  Thousands  of  papers  came 
in — trom  every  state,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Canada.  The  bookkeeping  editor 
was  especially  pleased  to  welcome  contestants 
from  Honolulu,  Puerto  Rico,  Nova  Scotia, 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Alaska.  This  is  war¬ 
time,  but  education  still  goes  on. 

The  Application  of  Accounting 
Machinery  to  the  Small  Business 

(From  a  paper  presented  by  Richard  S. 
Helstein,  C.P.A.,  before  a  special  technical 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Accounting 
Machinery,  Lucius  H.  Coleman,  Chairman, 
and  reprinted  from  The  New  York  Certified 
Public  Accountant.) 

In  discussing  the  application  of  account¬ 
ing  machinery  to  small  businesses,  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  machine 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  a  small 
business.  There  is  nothing  a  machine  can 
do  that  cannot  be  done  by  hand.  A  ma¬ 
chine  can  improve  accuracy  to  a  great 
degree;  it  cannot  insure  it.  The  efficiency 
of  a  machine  depends,  not  on  the  number 
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of  gadgets,  but  on  how  it  can  be  co-ordi¬ 
nated  with  the  flow  of  office  procedure,  and 
how  it  can  speed  up  that  flow. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  accountant  to  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  office  machinery'  in 
order  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  most  efficient 
methods  to  be  employed  in  an  office,  and 
when  mechanical  devices  should  and  should 
not  be  used. 

The  purchase  of  a  machine  must  be 
approached  by  a  thoroughly  conceived  plan. 
There  are  many  types  of  business  machines, 
such  as  cash  registers,  calculators,  Comptom¬ 
eters,  posting  and  billing  machines,  Address- 
ographs,  adding  machines  and  typewriters. 

The  most  common  installation  is  that  of 
a  posting  machine  for  accounts  receivable. 

It  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  a  manual 
system  in  that  it  records  in  one  operation 
the  statement,  the  customer’s  ledger  card, 
and  the  daily  cash  and  sales  sheet.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  it  eliminates  the  peak  loads  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  which  often  result  in 
confusion  and  error.  The  ledger  card  bal¬ 
ance  has  been  brought  forward  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  the  posting,  so  that  all  that  need  be 
done  is  to  take  off  a  trial  balance;  the  state¬ 
ments,  posted  currently,  are  at  all  times  avail¬ 
able  to  the  customers,  to  salesmen,  to  the 
commission  clerk,  and  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  machine  does  calculations,  which, 
when  done  mentally,  result  in  loss  of  time, 
and  often  in  errors.  The  accounts- receiv¬ 
able  poster  picks  up  the  old  balance,  adds 
or  deducts  debits  and  credits,  and  regis¬ 
ters  the  new  balance;  it  records  a  running 
total  of  debits  and  credits  for  the  day;  and 
it  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  work  done,  in 
so  far  as  calculation  is  concerned.  The  work 
done  by  a  machine  is  much  more  legible,  re¬ 
sulting  in  increased  accuracy',  ease  in  review', 
and  detection  of  errors. 

In  any  business,  and  most  particularly  a 
small  business,  the  price  of  a  machine  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  savings  ef¬ 
fected  should  pay  for  the  machine  over  a 
period  of  no  longer  than  two  years. 

Although  my  reference  until  now  has 
been  to  an  accounts-receivable  posting  ma¬ 


chine,  the  same  principles  apply  to  most 
accounting  machinery.  A  simple  cash  regis¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  has  a  drawer  to  hold 
money,  it  gives  a  receipt,  and  records  on  a 
running  tape  the  type  of  transaction,  that 
is,  cash  sale,  received  on  account,  paid  out, 
or  no  sale.  A  machine  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able,  however,  which,  through  the  use  of 
four  drawers,  and  symbols,  will  reflect  the 
business  of  each  clerk,  sales  by  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  record  the  daily  totals  of  each 
of  the  segregations. 

An  ordinary  office  adding  machine  with 
a  wide  movable  carriage,  and  equipped  to 
print  dates,  symbols,  and  credit  balances, 
can  be  used  to  keep  complete  records  of 
accounts  receivable  or  payable.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  use  an  Addressograph  in  con¬ 
junction  with  these  machines  to  set  up 
statement  headings,  or  names  and  Social 
Security  numbers  on  pay-roll  checks,  in  order 
to  eliminate  as  much  typing  or  code  work 
as  possible. 


The  Bettmann  Archive 


Notice,  in  this  woodcut  showing  mercantile 
negotiations,  the  lined  ledger  on  the  desk — 
the  forerunner  of  our  modern  sales  book. 
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Prize-Winners  in  the 
April  Bookkeeping  Contest 

HE  FOLLOWING  STUDENTS  received  cash 
prizes  for  their  papers  submitted  in 
the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest  for  April. 
Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

Superior  Division 
First  Prize — S3 

Frank  Oliver,  Commercial  School,  S.P.S.M.,  Jack- 
son,  Michigan.  George  L.  Griswold. 

Other  Prizes — Si  Each 
Mary  A.  Davolo,  East  High  School,  Rochester, 
New  York.  Joseph  L.  Briggs. 

Irene  C.  Burke,  High  School,  Dedham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  John  ir  .  W’jlhce. 

Helen  Foley,  Eastchester  High  School,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York.  A.  J.  DesJardins.  (Tie.) 

Lola  Holterman,  High  School,  Moorefield,  West 
Virginia.  Airs.  Alae  11'.  Locke.  (Tie.) 

Senior  Division 
First  Prize — S3 

Marian  Burford,  High  School,  Bothell,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Edris  Warner. 

Other  Prizes— Si  Each 
Iva  Earrand,  High  School,  Madison,  Maine. 
Blanche  V.  Wilbur. 

Jack  Roush,  Huntington  College,  Huntington,  In¬ 
diana.  Alayetha  Plasterer. 

Anna  Johnston,  High  School,  Lockport,  New 
York.  Wesley  E.  Puetz.  (Tie.) 

Shirley  Knapp,  Moreland  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Watsonville,  California.  Sister  Aliriam  Julie. 
(Tie.) 

Junior  Division 
Eirst  Prize — S3 

Evelyn  Wyant,  High  School,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 
Frances  Brown. 

Other  Prizes — SI  Each 
Yvonne  LeBlanc,  St.  Jean  Baptiste  School,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  At.  Edmond. 

Virgil  Eugene  Spencer,  Ferrum  Junior  College, 
Ferrum,  Virginia.  Verna  Ashworth. 

Florence  Hanson,  Calais  Academy,  Calais,  Maine. 
Alary  Fleming.  (Tie.) 

Laura  MacGillivray,  Holy  Redeemer  Convent, 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  Mother  St.  George  of 
the  Eucharist.  (Tie.) 

Florence  Lyons,  High  School,  Penticton,  British 
Columbia,  Canada.  Mrs.  Helen  Colquhoun. 
(Tie.) 

Bookkeeping  Editor’s  Note:  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers  submitted  in  the  April 
bookkeeping  contest  merit  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion.  We  regret  that  space  limitations  do 


If  your  copies  of  the  B.E.W.  for  the 
coming  year  are  a  little  late  in  arriv¬ 
ing,  please  don’t  think  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  you.  Because  of  the  present 
emergency,  deliveries  may  be  some¬ 
what  delayed. 


not  permit  publication  of  the  names  of  the 
students  who  submitted  these  papers.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Achievement,  however,  will  be 
awarded  all  those  who  sent  the  10-cent  ex¬ 
amination  fee.  There  will  be  a  new  series 
of  cash-prize  bookkeeping  contests  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  September  issue. — /M.  B. 

I  use  the  projects  every  month  and  find 
them  a  wonderful  incentive  for  students  to 
achieve  better  and  more  accurate  solutions 
to  all  problems. — Sister  Mary  Mercy,  St. 
Mary's  Academy,  Devils  Lake,  KortJj  Da¬ 
kota. 

Many  of  my  students  are  enthusiastic 
about  forming  a  business  club  and  are  sub¬ 
mitting  these  project  papers  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  obtain  certificates  in  order 
to  be  eligible  as  charter  members  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  business  club. — Myrtle  Marks,  Galla¬ 
tin  County  High  School,  Bozeman,  /Mon¬ 
tana. 

Officer’s  Shorthand  Training 
Gets  Credit  for  Arrest 

Memory,  Trained  When  Transcribing  Notes, 
Spotted  Culprit’s  Face 

DWARD  Grant,  of  55  West  110th  Street, 
was  held  for  the  grand  jury  yesterday 
in  Felony  Court,  charged  with  grand  lar¬ 
ceny. 

Clarence  Doughty,  a  patrolman  of  the 
transit  police,  who  made  the  arrest  yester¬ 
day  in  the  subway  station  at  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  said  Grant  re¬ 
sembled  a  purse-snatcher  for  whom  an  alarm 
was  sent  out  several  weeks  ago. 

Edward  P.  Dillon,  acting  detective  captain, 
congratulated  the  patrolman  on  his  memory 
for  faces,  and  Mr.  Doughty  replied  that  he 
had  to  develop  his  memory  while  studying 
shorthand. — The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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The  Teaching  of  Business  Law 


teacher  of  democracy. 


During  Wartime 


GEORGE  T. 
O’NEILL 

The  teacher  of 
business  law 
should  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  be  a 
He  can  make  a  splen- 


freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
economic  freedom  are  dependei.t  upon  one  an¬ 
other.  Are  these  liberties  permitted  everywhere? 
Why  not?  Under  which  system  of  government  is 
scientific  progress  most  likely?  Under  which  sys¬ 
tem  will  an  individual  gain  the  fullest  realization 
of  his  dreams?  Under  which  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  the  citizens  likely  to  be  the  happiest? 

5.  Is  the  democratic  system  of  government  per¬ 
fect?  What  are  some  of  its  greatest  weaknesses? 
How  may  these  be  remedied?  Through  our 


did  contribution  by  emphasizing  to  students 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  law,  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  properly  constituted  authority.  He 
can  remind  those  in  his  classes  that  in  order 
to  enjoy  rights  and  privileges  under  the 
Constitution,  citizens  must  shoulder  respon- 


legislatures.  Federal  and  state,  changes  in  law 
may  be  obtained.  Does  the  Constitution  provide 
a  means  of  coping  with  new  conditions?  Is  it 
flexible?  (Recall,  for  example,  prohibition  in 
Amendment  XVIII  and  repeal  in  Amendment 
XXI.  Another  example  is  Amendment  XIX, 
granting  suffrage  to  women.) 


sibilities.  When  he  increases  the  interest  of  Sales: 


his  students  by  taking  up  current  material 
in  the  course,  he  can  give  adequate  attention 
to  the  victory  program. 

The  discussion  of  defense  problems  has 
become  part  of  the  work  of  classes  in  schools 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  (including  my  own 
classes),  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  land. 

I  his  movement  has  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  Many  informa¬ 
tive  pamphlets  are  obtainable  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 

Definite  suggestions  and  questions  for 
emphasizing  the  victory  program  in  teaching 
various  topics  in  business  law  are  given  be¬ 
low.  The  reader  will  have  ideas  of  his  own 
that  can  be  added  to  these. 

Contracts: 

1.  Have  students  examine  Section  10  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  I  of  the  Constitution  to  see  what  is  given  on 
the  obligation  of  contracts. 

2.  Point  out  the  comparative  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract  and  other  action  permitted  under  our  form 
of  government.  Contrast  this  with  the  lack  of 
freedom  under  totalitarian  government. 

3.  Cite  other  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  especially  those  rights  given  by  the  first 
ten  amendments,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

4.  Ask  students  whether  free  speech,  free  press, 


1.  Discuss  business  conditions  now  compared 
with  those  of  the  depression  years.  Read  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  figures  of  department  stores  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  section  of  the  newspaper.  Why  have  sales 
increased? 

2.  What  has  happened  to  prices?  Why?  What 
is  inflation? 

3.  What  are  some  curbs  or  brakes  that  can  be 
put  on  inflation?  Place  restrictions  on  credit, 
especially  installment  buying;  increase  taxes,  force 
saving  of  part  of  income,  and  control  prices  and 
buying.  Control  of  buying  may  amount  to  ra¬ 
tioning.  What  action  has  Congress  taken  on 
price  control? 

4.  Discuss  the  new  credit  regulations  for  in¬ 
stallment  buying.  State  the  best  long-time  credi) 
terms  for  purchasing  such  articles  as  radios,  re 
frigerators,  and  washing  machines. 

5.  Discuss  briefly  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941  as  they  apply  to  sales.  What  is  an 
excise  tax?  The  Revenue  Act  of  1941  provides 
for  excise  taxes  on  many  items;  name  several. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  increased  taxa¬ 
tion?  What  war  activities  will  be  paid  for  by 
these  taxes? 

7.  By  which  other  means  is  the  government 
financing  the  victory  program?  How  many  of 
the  class  now  own  or  are  buying  war  bonds? 

8.  Read  from  Secretary  Morgenthau’s  address  to 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  September  9, 
1941,  “'Ihe  Fight  Against  Inflation,”  a  few  im¬ 
portant  statements.  The  following,  for  example, 
is  from  page  8:  "We  shall  have  to  invest  much 
more  widely  and  systematically  in  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  and  Stamps.  In  particular,  the  ris- 
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ing  pay  rolls  of  the  past  year  have  been  a  clear 
call  to  the  wage  earners  of  America  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  each  week  for  their 
own  good  and  their  country’s  good.” 

Bailments,  Innkeepers,  Carriers: 

1.  Discuss  the  case  of  lending  a  yacht  to  the 
government  during  the  emergency.  Do  the  rules 
of  bailment  apply  Are  they  likely  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  bailor.^  What  would  be  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  bailee  (the  government)  in  the  case 
of  a  yacht  damaged  while  in  government  service? 
Do  you  think  the  government  would  pay  the 
bailor  in  this  case? 

2.  Mention  the  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  cabarets, 
roof  gardens,  etc.,  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1941. 

3.  Mention  the  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  trans¬ 
portation  tickets. 

Insurance: 

1.  How  is  investment  in  victory  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance?  What  would  happen  to  private  invest¬ 
ments,  including  those  of  insurance  companies, 
if  our  government  should  fall?  Even  if  some, 
or  many,  of  us  do  not  own  much  of  the  wealth 
of  our  country,  are  our  homes,  liberties,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  American  way  of  life  worth  pro¬ 
tecting? 

2.  Closely  related  to  insurance  is  the  subject 
of  estate  and  gift  taxes.  A  brief  statement  should 
be  made  on  these  taxes  and  a  few'  illustrative 
rates  should  be  cited  from  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941. 

3.  Briefly  discuss  the  War  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  set  up  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  to  provide  protection  for  American 
property  owners  against  losses  resulting  from 
enemy  attacks. 

Capital  and  Credit,  Negotiable  Instruments: 

1.  How  great  are  the  Government's  financial 
needs?  Consider  the  demands  of  the  lend-Iease 
activity  and  the  burdens  of  our  own  military  and 
naval  expansion. 

2.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  steel,  coal,  oil,  aviation,  and  ma¬ 
chinery?  How  can  these  activities  be  financed? 
By  private  lending,  government  lending,  and 
government  grants. 

3.  How  is  the  Government  getting  money?  By 
taxation  and  borrowing.  Ask  the  class  to  tell 
about  some  of  the  forms  of  taxation  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  using.  Bring  out  the  main  types  of 
taxes  put  into  effect  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941. 

Master  and  Servant: 

1.  What  part  does  labor  play  in  the  war  effort? 
What  is  being  done  to  build  an  army  of  skilled 
workers  for  industry?  Private  organizations  in  in¬ 
dustry,  schools,  and  the  Government  are  giving 
training. 

2.  What  labor  standards,  rates  of  pay,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  shall  apply  to  industry 


work  for  defense?  What  provisions  should  be 
made  for  health  and  safety? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  open  shop  and 
of  the  closed  shop?  What  are  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  each  to  the  individual 
worker? 

4.  What  action  has  Congress  taken  relative  to 
strikes?  Why  is  peace  in  industry  especially  de¬ 
sirable  at  this  time? 

5.  Discuss  the  part  women  can  take  in  defense 
industries.  Does  someone  in  the  class  wish  to 
write  a  report  on  the  part  British  women  are  play¬ 
ing  in  the  present  conflict? 

Business  Associations: 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  corporations  in 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  country’s  re¬ 
sources. 

2.  Ask  the  class  to  co-operate  in  listing  on  the 
board  the  names  of  corporations  prominent  in 
war  industry.  Give  the  product  or  service  of 
each.  Financial  section  of  the  newspaper,  finan¬ 
cial  periodicals.  Standard  Statistics  reports,  and 
business  magazines  may  be  consulted  for  this  in¬ 
formation. 

3.  Briefly  discuss  the  Federal  income  tax  and 
other  Federal  taxes  levied  on  corporations.  State 
that  these  taxes  help  to  pay  for  the  war  program. 

4.  Point  out  that  for  Federal  income-tax  pur¬ 
poses,  members  of  partnerships  are  taxed  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  Discuss  briefly  the  Federal  income  tax 
on  individuals.  Mention  the  new  exemptions 
given  in  Section  III  of  Title  I  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941.  Use  the  new  table  to  find  the  in¬ 
come  tax  on  a  number  of  income  figures.  Ask 
the  class  why  income  taxes  w'ere  increased.  Ask 
if  we  may  see  even  higher  taxes  and  why. 

Real  and  Personal  Property: 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  war  program  on 
property?  With  the  help  of  the  class,  make  a 
list  of  property  items  that  are  greatly  needed 
for  defense.  Which  articles  or  commodities  are 
now  scarce  or  "frozen”  because  of  the  emergency? 

2.  Briefly  discuss  taxes  on  personal  property. 


GEORGE  T.  O’NEILL  is  a  conuncrcial  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Central  High  School  and  Columbus  Uni¬ 
versity,  both  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  holds 
both  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  and  the  M.B.A.  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  He  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
High  School  Teachers  Association  and  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Educational 
Association,  both  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  is  a  magazine  contributor.  Accounting, 
business  law,  and  business  correspK>ndence  dom¬ 
inate  his  professional  interests.  He  was  formerly 
an  accountant  with  a  Philadelphia  firm. 
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Wills  and  Intestacy; 

1.  Should  the  Federal  Government  tax  estates 
of  deceased  persons? 

2.  What  are  estate  taxes?  What  are  gift  taxes? 
Give  a  few  illustrations.  See  rates  in  Sections 
401  and  402  of  Title  IV  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941. 

As  part  of  the  defense  effort  in  strength¬ 
ening  democracy,  the  teacher  should  make 
opportunities  for  democracy  to  work  in  the 
classroom.  The  students  should  be  given 
chances  to  handle  the  class  without  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  the  teacher.  For  example,  panels 
or  committees  of  students  may  be  asked  to 
volunteer  for  certain  assignments  for  class 
discussion.  Each  group  should  then  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  elect  its  own  chairman,  who  would 
work  with  the  group  in  dividing  the  work 
among  them. 

When  the  day  arrives  for  the  panel  or 
committee  to  have  charge  of  the  class  period, 
the  chairman  will  sit  at  the  front  of  the 
class  and  conduct  the  meeting.  On  such 
occasions,  the  teacher  should  remain  in  the 
background.  Of  course,  he  should  be  ready 
to  give  aid  when  an  emergency  arises. 

This  procedure,  by  which  the  students  take 
control  and  do  nearly  all  the  talking,  helps 
to  develop  their  self-reliance,  the  power  to 
think  on  their  feet,  and  the  art  of  verbal 
expression.  It  develops  to  some  degree  the 
ability  to  work  with  others.  To  the  extent 
that  students  act  as  chairmen  of  class  meet¬ 
ings,  the  plan  also  develops  leadership. 

The  idea  is  democratic  because  the  chair¬ 
man  of  each  panel  is  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  panel.  Moreover,  any  member  of 
the  class  has  the  right  to  be  heard  on  a  point 
being  discussed  by  properly  obtaining  the 
floor  from  the  chairman. 

By  diligent  application  to  their  studies 
and  by  proper  participation  in  school  and 
other  worth-while  activities,  students  will  be 
making  a  contribution  to  the  defense  effort. 
Good  citizens  in  school  are  usually  good  citi¬ 
zens  after  graduation.  Democracy  can  be 
defended  and  strengthened  by  well-informed 
young  people  of  good  character  who  leave 
Qur  schools  with  love  and  appreciation  of 
our  democratic  institutions  and  with  eager¬ 
ness  to  do  their  part  in  maintaining,  defend¬ 
ing,  and  improving  the  American  way  of 
life. 


Lewis  R.  Toll  Clyde  Middleton 


Chairman  Secretary-T  reasurer 

Inland  Empire  Educators  Meet 

Hii  Commercial  Sec:tion  of  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  Education  Association  held 
a  very  successful  meeting  at  the  Davenport 
Hotel,  Spokane,  Washington,  on  April  8, 
9,  and  10,  with  Mrs.  Vere  De  Voe,  of 
Wenatchee  (Washington)  High  School  as 
chairman. 

Mrs.  De  Voe  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
transcription,  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  F. 
Wanous,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Other  speakers  were  John  T.  Sherwood, 
president  of  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  and  Lewis  R.  Toll,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education,  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pullman. 

Mr.  Toll  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Section  for  1943;  and  C.  W.  Middleton, 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Middleton  has  held  that  office  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  has  served  twice 
as  chairman  of  the  Section. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
leading  to  training  for  the  work  of 
medical  secretary  are  being  offered  by  North¬ 
ern  Montana  College,  at  Havre,  President 
G.  H.  Vande  Bogart  has  announced.  These 
scholarships  are  open  to  young  women  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Complete 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
school. 

Miss  Gunda  Holm,  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  for  the  past  three  years,  is  in 
charge  of  medical  secretarial  courses. 


lUNE,  1942 
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The  Snatch  Stroke  in  Typewriting 

In  April,  the  B.E.W.  published  an  article,  “The  Snatch  Stroke  in  Typewriting  Is  a  Fallacy,” 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Ollie  Mae  Sills,  with  an  illustration  of  the  motion  made  by  a 
hnger  in  going  from  one  key  to  another.  We  asked  for  comments  on  this  discussion  of  the 
“snatch  stroke,”  sometimes  called  the  “tiger  stroke.”* 


COMMENT  BY  VERNON  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 

Dr.  blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  are 
correct  when  they  say  that  the  short¬ 
est  distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line.  They  will  find  almost  complete  agree¬ 
ment  among  teachers  that  the  stroke  should 
be  a  swift,  forceful  one  with  an  instant  re¬ 
lease  of  the  finger  from  the  key.  However, 
there  is  not  such  unanimity  of  agreement 
that  so  much  time  is  lost  when  making  the 
arch  pictured  in  their  diagram  of  the 
"snatch”  stroke,  or  with  their  contention  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  different  type  of  stroke 
for  the  different  rows  of  keys,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  speed  typist  does  not  have  this 
"arch”  in  his  strokes. 

The  fallacy  of  their  reasoning  is  that 
it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  fingers 
return  to  the  home  keys  after  each  stroke. 
This  is  also  illustrated  by  the  diagram  they 
present.  It  is  true  that  when  students  are 
being  taught  the  location  of  the  keys  on  the 
keyboard,  they  are  usually  taught  to  locate 
these  keys  from  the  home  row  of  keys.  How¬ 
ever,  after  one  has  learned  where  the  keys 
are  located,  he  no  longer  returns  to  the 
home  key  after  each  stroke  but  instead  goes 
directly  to  the  key  to  be  struck  to  print 
the  next  letter  in  the  word  being  written. 
The  fingers  hover  over  the  keyboard  rather 
than  remaining  on  the  home  row  of  keys. 

Mr.  Blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  argue  for 
shorter  strokes,  more  speed,  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  motion.  By  hovering  over 
the  keys,  the  fingers  make  almost  the  iden¬ 
tical  type  of  stroke  when  striking  each  key, 
regardless  of  its  location,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  being  one  of  distance,  traveled  in 

*  The  Assistant  Editor  in  Charge  of  Putting 
Titles  on  Articles  had  to  be  forcibly  restrained 
from  calling  these  comments  "The  Tiger  Stroke 
Springs  Again.” 


reaching  it.  And  this  is  done  when  the 
typist  is  typing  fast.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  with  speed  when  one  keeps  one’s 
fingers  too  closely  attached  to  the  home 
keys. 

The  force  is  given  to  the  key  in  the 
same  way  that  many  skillful  boxers  put 
a  "punch”  in  their  blows;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  back  as  one  does  when  using 
the  hammer.  The  speed  typist  does  not 
put  an  arch  in  his  strokes  but  goes  directly 
to  the  next  key;  he  does  put  a  "punch” 
in  the  stroke.  In  "snatching,”  the  hand 
always  returns  to  the  point  from  which 
the  stroke  originated.  Yes,  the  "snatch” 
stroke  is  a  fallacy,  because  it  does  not  exist. 

COMMENT  BY  ELMER  J.  KNISELY 
Miami-facobs  College,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Most  arguments  are  caused  by  failure 
to  define  terms. 

In  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  this 
magazine.  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Miss 
Ollie  Mae  Sills  took  the  position  that  the 
so-called  "snatch”  stroke  in  typewriting  is  a 
fallacy,  and  in  the  humble  opinion  of  this 
writer  "stuck  their  necks  out”  quite  a  bit. 

Dr.  Blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  seem  to 
be  preoccupied  with  the  approach  to  the 
key,  whereas  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  "snatch”  stroke  is  to  be  found  at  the 
point  of  impact  between  finger  and  key. 

When  a  reach-stroke  is  analyzed,  it  is 
is  found  to  consist  of  three  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  operations;  the  approach, 
the  impact,  and  the  release. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  tip  of  the  finger  should  move  di; 
rectly  from  the  "home”  position  to  the  de¬ 
sired  key  without  describing  a  -high  arc, 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  above  au¬ 
thors  on  that  point. 
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The  first  operation,  the  approach,  should 
be  executed  without  lifting  the  fingers  any 
higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reach 
the  desired  key. 

But  what  do  they  have  to  say  about  the 
second  operation,  the  impact,  the  point  at 
which  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  "snatch”  stroke  appears.^  Here  are 
their  exact  words: 

Of  course,  that  stroke  should  be  snappy  and 
should  follow  the  key  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  way  down.  Then  the  finger  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  its  home  position  unless  there  is  reason 
for  leaving  it  there,  or  to  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  moved  to  some  other  key  than  the  home  row. 

That  statement  is  vague.  How  does  one 
impart  the  "snappy”  quality  to  the  stroke.^ 
How  does  one  know  when  he  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  down.^  How  is  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  key  effected.^ 

For  many  years  I  have  been  teaching 
what  I  call  a  "crawl”  stroke — a  stroke  that 
meets  the  objection  to  a  high  arc  squarely 
by  moving  in  a  straight  line  to  the  desired 
key  and  avoiding  any  tendency  to  lift  the 
fingers;  that  imparts  a  snappy  quality  to 
the  stroke  by  requiring  that  the  tip  of  the 
finger  be  drawn  across  the  surface  of  the 
key  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  a  glancing 
blow’;  and  that  effects  the  release  of  the  key 
by  permitting  the  finger  to  recoil  sufficiently 
for  the  type  bar  to  drop  back  into  the  type 
basket  without  delay. 

This  "crawl”  stroke  is  taught  in  begin¬ 
ning  classes  from  the  first  day  on;  but  the 
student  is  cautioned  to  avoid  any  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  either  the  "pull”  or  the  recoil. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  stroke 
over  the  "dull-thud”  type  are  obvious. 

1.  It  brings  the  small  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
fingers  into  play,  their  additional  muscular  lever¬ 
age  adding  considerable  power  and  control  to  the 
stroking  process  and  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  operator  to  reinforce  the  strokes  of  the  weak¬ 
er  outside  fingers  from  the  wrist  or  elbow. 

2.  It  utilizes  the  nine-instrument  stroking  mech¬ 
anism,  with  which  Nature  has  provided  the  oper¬ 
ator,  100  per  cent.  When  the  stroking  process 
must  be  reinforced  from  the  wrists  or  elbows, 
the  number  of  writing  instruments  is  reduced 
from  nine  to  two.  Will  anyone  argue  that  an 
operator  can  make  more  strokes  in  a  minute  with 
two  stroking  instruments  than  he  can  with  nine? 

3.  It  imparts  an  incisive  quality  to  the  strokes. 


What  Is  the  Law? 


The  payment  of  ^10  for  the  mess  of  fish  is  ob¬ 
viously  more  than  the  fish  is  worth.  Does  a 
valid  contract  result  from  this  transaction?* 


a  crisp  definiteness  of  attack  and  release  that 
demonstrates  the  operator’s  "grip”  on  the  key¬ 
board  and  that  would  be  difficult  of  attainment 
otherwise. 

I  believe  that  what  I  am  teaching  under 
the  name  of  the  "crawl”  stroke  is  a  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  and  efficient  technique,  that 
its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  found  at 
the  point  of  impact  betw’een  the  finger  and 
the  key  rather  than  in  the  approach  to  the 
key,  and  that  this  particular  type  of  stroke 
is  probably  the  most  rapid  stroke  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  I 

The  last  word  has  never  been  said  on 
any  subject.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of 
room  for  research  on  this  point;  and  I 
should  like  to  see  a  series  of  "slow-motion” 
pictures  of  such  experts  as  Margaret  Hamma, 
Albert  Tangofa,  and  George  Hossfield  in 
action. 

*  Yes,  the  article  purchased  need  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  value  to  the  price  paid. — R.R.R. 


JUNE,  1942 
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The  Snatch  Stroke  in  Typewriting 

In  April,  the  B.E.W.  published  an  article,  “The  Snatch  Stroke  in  Typewriting  Is  a  Fallacy,” 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Ollie  Mae  Sills,  with  an  illustration  of  the  motion  made  by  a 
finger  in  going  from  one  key  to  another.  We  asked  for  comments  on  this  discussion  of  the 
“snatch  stroke,”  sometimes  called  the  “tiger  stroke.’” 


COMMENT  BY  VERNON  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 

Dr.  blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  are 
correct  when  they  say  that  the  short¬ 
est  distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line.  They  will  find  almost  complete  agree¬ 
ment  among  teachers  that  the  stroke  should 
be  a  swift,  forceful  one  with  an  instant  re¬ 
lease  of  the  finger  from  the  key.  However, 
there  is  not  such  unanimity  of  agreement 
that  so  much  time  is  lost  when  making  the 
arch  pictured  in  their  diagram  of  the 
"snatch”  stroke,  or  with  their  contention  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  different  type  of  stroke 
for  the  different  rows  of  keys,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  speed  typist  does  not  have  this 
"arch”  in  his  strokes. 

The  fallacy  of  their  reasoning  is  that 
it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  fingers 
return  to  the  home  keys  after  each  stroke. 
This  is  also  illustrated  by  the  diagram  they 
present.  It  is  true  that  when  students  are 
being  taught  the  location  of  the  keys  on  the 
keyboard,  they  are  usually  taught  to  locate 
these  keys  from  the  home  row  of  keys.  How¬ 
ever,  after  one  has  learned  where  the  keys 
are  located,  he  no  longer  returns  to  the 
home  key  after  each  stroke  but  instead  goes 
directly  to  the  key  to  be  struck  to  print 
the  next  letter  in  the  word  being  written. 
The  fingers  hover  over  the  keyboard  rather 
than  remaining  on  the  home  row  of  keys. 

Mr.  Blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  argue  for 
shorter  strokes,  more  speed,  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  motion.  By  hovering  over 
the  keys,  the  fingers  make  almost  the  iden¬ 
tical  type  of  stroke  when  striking  each  key, 
regardless  of  its  location,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  being  one  of  distance,  traveled  in 

’  The  Assistant  Editor  in  Charge  of  Putting 
Titles  on  Articles  had  to  be  forcibly  restrained 
from  calling  these  comments  "The  Tiger  Stroke 
Springs  Again.” 


reaching  it.  And  this  is  done  when  the 
typist  is  typing  fast.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  with  speed  when  one  keeps  one’s 
fingers  too  closely  attached  to  the  home 
keys. 

The  force  is  given  to  the  key  in  the 
same  way  that  many  skillful  boxers  put 
a  "punch”  in  their  blows;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  back  as  one  does  when  using 
the  hammer.  The  speed  typist  does  not 
put  an  arch  in  his  strokes  but  goes  directly 
to  the  next  key;  he  does  put  a  "punch” 
in  the  stroke.  In  "snatching,”  the  hand 
always  returns  to  the  point  from  which 
the  stroke  originated.  Yes,  the  "snatch” 
stroke  is  a  fallacy,  becau.se  it  does  not  exist. 

COMMENT  BY  ELMER  J.  KNISELY 

Miami-Jacobs  College,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Most  arquments  are  caused  by  failure 
to  define  terms. 

In  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  this 
magazine.  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Miss 
Ollie  Mae  Sills  took  the  position  that  the 
so-called  "snatch”  stroke  in  typewriting  is  a 
fallacy,  and  in  the  bumble  opinion  of  this 
writer  "stuck  their  necks  out”  quite  a  bit. 

Dr.  Blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  seem  to 
be  preoccupied  with  the  approach  to  the 
key,  whereas  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  "snatch”  stroke  is  to  be  found  at  the 
point  of  impact  between  finger  and  key. 

When  a  reach-stroke  is  analyzed,  it  is 
is  found  to  consist  of  three  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  operations;  the  approach, 
the  impact,  and  the  release. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  tip  of  the  finger  should  move  di; 
rectly  from  the  "home”  position  to  the  de¬ 
sired  key  without  describing  a  high  arc, 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  above  au¬ 
thors  on  that  point. 
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The  first  operation,  the  approach,  should 
be  executed  without  lifting  the  fingers  any 
higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reach 
the  desired  key. 

But  what  do  they  have  to  say  about  the 
second  operation,  the  impact,  the  point  at 
which  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  "snatch”  stroke  appears.^  Here  are 
their  exact  words: 

Of  course,  that  stroke  should  be  snappy  and 
should  follow  the  key  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  w'ay  down.  Then  the  finger  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  its  home  position  unless  there  is  reason 
for  leaving  it  there,  or  to  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  moved  to  some  other  key  than  the  home  row. 

That  statement  is  vague.  How  does  one 
impart  the  "snappy”  quality  to  the  stroke.^ 
How  does  one  know  when  he  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  down?  How  is  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  key  effected? 

For  many  years  I  have  been  teaching 
what  I  call  a  "crawl”  stroke — a  stroke  that 
meets  the  objection  to  a  high  arc  squarely 
by  moving  in  a  straight  line  to  the  desired 
key  and  avoiding  any  tendency  to  lift  the 
fingers;  that  imparts  a  snappy  quality  to 
the  stroke  by  requiring  that  the  tip  of  the 
finger  be  drawn  across  the  surface  of  the 
key  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  a  glancing 
blow;  and  that  effects  the  release  of  the  key 
by  permitting  the  finger  to  recoil  sufficiently 
for  the  type  bar  to  drop  back  into  the  type 
basket  without  delay. 

This  "crawl”  stroke  is  taught  in  begin¬ 
ning  classes  from  the  first  day  on;  but  the 
student  is  cautioned  to  avoid  any  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  either  the  "pull”  or  the  recoil. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  stroke 
over  the  "dull-thud”  type  are  obvious. 

1.  It  brings  the  small  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
fingers  into  play,  their  additional  muscular  lever¬ 
age  adding  considerable  power  and  control  to  the 
stroking  process  and  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  operator  to  reinforce  the  strokes  of  the  weak¬ 
er  outside  fingers  from  the  wrist  or  elbow. 

2.  It  utilizes  the  nine-instrument  stroking  mech¬ 
anism,  with  which  Nature  has  provided  the  oper¬ 
ator,  100  per  cent.  When  the  stroking  process 
must  be  reinforced  from  the  wrists  or  elbows, 
the  number  of  writing  instruments  is  reduced 
from  nine  to  two.  Will  anyone  argue  that  an 
operator  can  make  more  strokes  in  a  minute  with 
two  stroking  instruments  than  he  can  with  nine.^ 

3.  It  imparts  an  incisive  quality  to  the  strokes. 


What  Is  the  Law? 


The  payment  of  ^10  for  the  mess  of  fish  is  ob¬ 
viously  more  than  the  fish  is  worth.  Does  a 
valid  contract  result  from  this  transaction?* 


a  crisp  definiteness  of  attack  and  release  that 
demonstrates  the  operator’s  "grip”  on  the  key¬ 
board  and  that  would  be  difficult  of  attainment 
otherwise. 

I  believe  that  what  I  am  teaching  under 
the  name  of  the  "crawl”  stroke  is  a  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  and  efficient  technique,  that 
its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  found  at 
the  point  of  impact  between  the  hnger  and 
the  key  rather  than  in  the  approach  to  the 
key,  and  that  this  particular  type  of  stroke 
is  probably  the  most  rapid  stroke  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine! 

The  last  word  has  never  been  said  on 
any  subject.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of 
room  for  research  on  this  point;  and  I 
should  like  to  see  a  series  of  "slow-motion” 
pictures  of  such  experts  as  Margaret  Hamma, 
Albert  Tangora,  and  George  Hossfield  in 
action. 

*  Yes,  the  article  purchased  need  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  value  to  the  price  paid. — R.R.R. 
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The  Prize  Winners  for  1942 


Selected  from  Ten  Thousand  I’articipants 
In  the  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 


First  Prize 

A  silver  trophy  cup  awarded  permanently  to  the 
winning  school  in  each  division;  $10  to  the  class; 
$10  to  the  teacher. 


COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

West  Virginia  business  College,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia.  Ruth  Ramsey. 


Second  to  Tenth  Places 


$5  to  each  teacher;  $5  to  each  class.  Listed  in 
order  of  selection  by  the  judges. 


Students  of  Miss  Ruth  Ramsey,  West  Virginia  Bus! 

and  private  business  schools.  T.  E. 


Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Lena  E.  W'hite. 

Jones  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Stanley  /.  Franklin. 

Van  Cleve  High  School,  Troy,  Ohio.  X'trginia 
Weiss. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Decatur,  Illinois.  Ida  Shapiro 


CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Marie-de-Loyola,  A.S.W  and  Sister 
Eustelle-de-l'Eucharistie,  A.S.]  \ 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

Consolidated  High  School,  Elvaston,  Illinois. 
Leo  Osterman. 

High  School,  Youngstown,  New  York.  R.  jane 
McDonald. 

Pow'ell  County  High  School,  Deer  Lodge,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Jessica  Stevenson. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania.  L.  Irene  Frederick. 

Ball  High  School,  Galveston,  Texas.  Claudia 
AtcCleese. 

Humboldt  County  High  School,  Winnemucca, 
Nevada.  Mrs.  A.  W'.  Page. 


St.  Brendan's  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Sister  Rose  Gertrude. 

Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  Hudson,  New 
Hampshire.  Sister  AL  Francis  de  Laval. 


CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
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Decatur  (Illinois)  High  School  pupils  who  won  first  place  in  the 
Public  High  Schools  Division.  Miss  Ida  Shapiro  is  their  teacher. 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Sister  St.  /Margaret  Maureen,  C.N.D. 

Putnam  Catholic  Academy,  Putnam,  Connecticut. 

Sister  Rose-Raphael,  D.H.G. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Sister 
Angelinde. 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Donalda  Marie,  S.S.A. 

Saint  Adrian  High  School,  De  Lancey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  M.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Providence  Academy,  Vancouver,  Washington. 
Sister  Germaine  Joseph. 

Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana.  Sister  AI.  \'eronica,  l.C. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
DIVISION 

Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Sister  Al.  Cunigundis. 

Holy  Cross  Superior  School,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sister  Marie  de  S.-Damien-Bernard,  C.S.C.,  and 
Sister  Aiarie  de  S.-Christopher-de- Jesus,  C.S.C. 
Marymount  College.  Salina,  Kansas. 

SiUer  Isahelle  A\arie. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  Sister  St. 
Mary  Donald. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Al.  D.  Wright. 

Mercy  Secretarial  Junior  College,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  Sister  Mary  Eusebius. 


Winners  in  the  Catholic  High  Schools 
Division;  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  Instruc¬ 
tors,  Sister  Marie-de-Loyola  and  Sister 
Eustelle-de-PEucharistie. 


College,  Clarksburg,  who  won  first  prize  for  colleges 
3.  principal,  is  in  the  front  row  center. 


Caldwell  College,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  Sister 
Al.  Alma,  O.P. 

Nlercyhurst  College,  Hric,  Pennsylvania.  Sifter 
Alary  Esther. 

Amarillo  Commercial  College,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Thomas  Place. 


Eleventh  to  Twentieth  Places 

A  special  bookkeeping  fountain  pen  with  posting 

point  to  each  teacher;  a  superior  gold  seal  certifi¬ 
cate  to  each  class;  and  International  Bookkeeping 

Contest  Certificates  of  Achievement  to  students. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

High  School,  Glencoe,  Oklahoma.  Eta  F.  Bode. 

High  School,  Weslaco,  Texas.  R.  C.  Whitmill. 

Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Harold  E.  Baiter. 

High  School,  Poplar,  Montana.  Ina  Freeman. 

Weir  High  School,  Weirton,  West  Virginia.  Ella 
Patience  Harbourt. 

High  School,  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania.  Howard 
O.  Waite. 

Township  High  School,  Savanna,  Illinois.  Lucile 
F.  Sterling. 

High  School,  Blanco,  Texas.  Airs.  Helen  Cole. 

High  School,  Batavia,  Illinois.  B.  S.  Schumann. 

High  School,  Moorcroft,  Wyoming.  LeRoy 
Schmitten. 


CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Jose¬ 
phus,  S.S.J. 

Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Al.  St.  Hilda,  R.J.Ai. 

St.  Dominic  High  School,  Breese,  Illinois.  Sister 
Alary  Adelaide. 

St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Anne  Therese. 

Edgewood  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Sister  Al.  Alexius,  O.P. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Aiary  Alexina. 

Holy  Trinity  High  School,  Roxbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Al.  Theresa  Clare,  O.S.F. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 
Mary  Albinetta. 

St.  Agnes  Academy,  Alliance,  Nebraska.  Sister 
Al.  Edmond. 

’  St.  Patrick’s  School,  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands.  Sister  Alary  Leona. 

’  Mercy  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Sister  M.  Euphrasia. 

*  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Rawdon  (Montcalm),  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada.  Sister  Al.  Rose  Lillian,  S.S.A.  and 
Sister  M.  Catherine  T ekakwitha,  S.S.A. 


'Three  schools  tied  for  twentieth  place. 
*  Two  schools  tied  for  twentieth  place. 


COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

Cordeau  College.  Montreal,  Canada.  AIrf.  Oil- 
herte  Cordeau. 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Mayaguez, 
Porto  Rico.  Sister  Anne. 

National  Business  Institute,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Al)lo  Dale. 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Francis  R.  Geigle. 

St.  Mary’s  Business  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Sister  Alary  Eileen  and  Sister  Alary  Zita. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Convent,  Ladysmith. 

British  Columbia.  Sister  Joseph  Margaret. 
Campbellsville  College,  Campbellsville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Homer  Felts. 

Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota. 
Airs.  E.  Al.  Sathre. 

Mt.  St.  Scholastica  College,  Atchison,  Kansas. 
Sister  AL  Lucina,  O.S.B. 

*  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  D.  Inin  Reitz. 

'  Annapolis  Business  College,  Annapolis,  Mary¬ 
land.  Airs.  L.  Sorman  Jefferson. 


Superior  Achievement  Certificates 

In  our  contest  publicity,  we  announced  that  silver- 
seal  and  blue-seal  Certificates  of  Superior  Achieve¬ 
ment  would  be  aw'arded  to  clubs  winning  honor¬ 
able  mention.  Now  we  cannot  get  silver  seals, 
because  of  present  conditions,  and  so  we  are  sub¬ 
stituting  blue  seals  for  the  silver,  and  red  seals 
for  the  blue. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 
Blue  Seal 

St.  John  Township  High  School,  Dyer,  Indiana. 
Beulah  Husted. 

High  School,  Libby,  Montana.  /.  F.  Rodda. 
High  School,  Winamac,  Indiana.  Alaurice  Greu- 
lach. 

Consolidated  High  School,  Miles,  Iowa. 

Union  High  School,  Lodi,  California.  Phoebe 
Watt. 

High  School,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  E.  C.  Mc¬ 
Gill. 

High  School,  Verona,  Missouri.  Ethel  Williams. 
High  School,  Tower  City,  Pennsylvania.  Mary 
S.  Hand. 

High  School,  Conrad,  Montana.  Ruby  Taney. 
High  School,  Mount  Vernon,  South  Dakota.  E. 
II".  W'iseman. 

High  School,  Hoisington,  Kansas.  Ruben  J. 

Dumler. 

High  School,  Charleston,  Illinois.  Robert  E. 

Cramer. 

High  School,  Lakeville,  Minnesota.  Irene  A. 

Wimrner. 
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High  School,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  W'^lter  Rine¬ 
hart. 

North  High  School,  Geneva,  Nebraska.  Ange- 
line  Rejcha. 

Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Training,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Helen  J.  Adams. 

High  School,  Wilbur,  Washington.  Irene  Pul- 
krabrek. 

High  School,  Simsbury,  Connecticut.  Ada  K. 
Curtiss. 

Bellows  Free  Academy,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Germaine  M.  Perrault. 

High  School,  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire.  Elsie 
M.  Freethy. 

Central  High  School,  Warrensburg,  New  York. 
Myra  I.  Fleet. 

Red  Seal 

Reade  Township  High  School,  Mountaindale, 
Pennsylvania.  Olive  Boswell. 

Technical  High  School,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
Emily  Overton. 

Union  High  School,  Yuba  City,  California.  Regi¬ 
nald  C.  Estep  and  William  Treganowen. 

High  School,  North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts. 
Alary  A.  McGrath. 

Acalanes  Union  High  School,  I^fayette,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Henry  Knight. 

Sr.-Jr.  High  School,  East  Bridgewater,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Alii  Partanen. 

I  Thomas  R.  Proctor  High  School,  Utica,  New  York. 
Mary  E.  Nolan. 

I  High  School,  Gardner,  Massachusetts.  Dorothy 
I  K.  Young. 

I  County  High  School,  Louisa,  Virginia.  Lois  R. 
Lee. 

Public  High  School,  Carrollton,  Illinois.  Scesna 
Harreld  James. 

Central  High  School,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Ralph  Sharp. 

Community  High  School,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 
Ellis  C.  Archer. 

High  School,  Moorefield,  West  Virginia.  Mae 
Wyan  Locke. 

High  School,  Stanley,  Wisconsin.  Arthur  H. 
Zier. 

Canton  High  School,  Collinsville,  Connecticut. 
Charles  F.  Petitjean. 

Township  High  School,  Monticello,  Illinois. 
Raymond  A.  Quinlan. 

Bellows  Free  Academy,  Fairfax,  Vermont.  Helen 
1  5.  Carter. 

!  Lafayette  High  School,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
I  Helen  Cary  Blackburn. 

(High  School,  Omer,  Michigan.  Mabel  Wubbena. 
jHigh  School,  Umatilla,  Florida.  Raymond  F. 
I  Vickery. 

(High  School,  Leadville,  Colorado.  Catherine  M. 
j  Kelly. 

iHigh  School,  White  Deer,  Texas.  Alary  Dee 
I  Alershon. 

H.  M.  King  High  School,  Kingsville,  Texas. 
[  Alrj.  Marion  Bland. 

I 


CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 
Blue  Seal 

St.  Anthony  High  School,  Detroit.  Sister  M. 
Francis  Borgia,  S.S.N.D.  and  Sister  Mary  Cas- 
silda.  S.S.N.D. 

St.  Wendelin  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  M.  Eunice. 

Saint  Joseph  Academy,  Sacramento,  California. 
Sister  Mary  Celestine. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  M.  Benedict. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Academy,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Francoise  de  S.J. 

St.  Francis  De  Sales,  McKees  Rocks,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  Hilary. 

Central  Catholic  High  School,  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  Frances  and  Sister  Veronita. 

Cathedral  High  School,  Portland,  Maine.  Sister 
Mary  Mercy. 

Sacred  Hearts  Academy,  Kaimuki,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Sister  Marie  Justine. 

Mundelein  Cathedral  High  School,  Chicago. 
Sister  Alary  St.  Monica,  B.V.M. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Valley  High  School,  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Sister  M.  Aloysia. 

Saint  James  High  School,  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts.'  Sister  Wilmett. 

St.  Mary  High  School,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
Sister  Alary  Theophile. 

Catholic  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Sister  Al.  Celine. 

St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Sister  M.  Rosia  Thoma. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Boys’  High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  F.  Keimig,  S.M. 

St.  Paul  High  School,  San  Francisco.  Sister  Mary 
James  Richard,  B.V.M. 

St.  Mary  Cathedral  High  School,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Sister  Fidelis. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Winijred. 

St.  Jean  Baptiste  School,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  M.  Edmond,  S.S.A. 

Saint  George  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  Mary  De  Lellis,  O.S.F. 

Saint  Clement  High  School,  West  Somerville, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Theresa. 

Ascension  High  School,  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Florence  Louise,  S.N.D. 

St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  High  School,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Sister  Mary  Leonissa. 

St.  Gerard’s  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Sister  Mary  Louise,  S.S.N.D. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Ashton,  Iowa.  Sister 
Mary  Annice. 

Sacred  Heart,  Webster,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
M.  Leocadia  of  Jesus. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Salina,  Kansas.  Sister 
Vincent. 
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Red  Seal 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Lawrence,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Celine  Marthe,  S.U.S.C. 

St.  Francis  De  Sales  High  School,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Sister  AI.  Francella,  O.S.F. 

St.  Francis  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Sister  Aiarj  Assumpta,  O.S.F. 

Trinity  High  School,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Sister 
Mary  Coleta  and  Afr.  Lee  Brumraitt. 

St.  Edmund's  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sister  Helen  Aiarie,  O.P. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Sister  Francis  Teresa,  S.S.J. 

St.  Catherine,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  Sister 
Zita. 

Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Sister  Joan  Aiarie. 

Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Sister  Aiary  Ida. 

St.  John’s  High  School,  North  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Alary  Joachim,  O.P. 

Saint  Mary’s  Academy,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 
Airs.  Leona  Kernan. 

Notre  Dame  School,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Alary  Rose  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  S.S.A. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

St.  Peter’s  Catholic  High  School,  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Alother  Al.  Evangeline,  l.H.Al.,  and 
Sister  Natalis,  l.H.Al. 

St.  Michael’s  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sister  Alary  James,  S.N.D. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Commercial  High  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  Sister  DeChantal  Alaria. 

“rhe  Mallingkrodt,  Wilmette,  Illinois.  Sister 
Auxilia,  S.C.C. 

St.  Hubert  Catholic  High  School  for  Girls,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Alaria  Virgine, 
S.S.J. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Newton  Centre,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Daniela. 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Sister 
Elise,  S.N.D.  of  N. 

Alvernia  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 
M.  Paraclita,  O.S.F.  and  Sister  Al.  Claretta, 
O.S.F. 

St.  Marys  Catholic  High  School,  St.  Marys,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Sister  Al.  Isabel,  O.S.B. 

St.  Joseph’s  School,  Peru,  Illinois.  Sister  AL 
Adeline. 

St.  Peter  High  School,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Sister 
AI.  Noreen,  O.S.F. 

John  Bapst  High  School,  Bangor,  Maine.  Sister 
Mary  H ostia. 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Maniwaki,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sister  Marie  de  V As somption. 

St.  ’Thomas  Aquinas  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Mary  Elenara. 

Julienne  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Sister  Mary 
Herman. 

Catholic  Central  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
Sister  Mary  Ivan. 


Nativity  Commercial  High  School,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Sister  Alary  Cyril,  O.P.  and  Sister  Joseph 
Ellen,  O.P. 

St.  Mary’s  High  School,  'Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 
Alary  Isabel,  B.V.Al. 

Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Sister  Alary  Engelbertha,  C.P.P.S. 

St.  John  Cathedral  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Sister  AL  Georgina,  O.P. 

St.  Peter  High  School,  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Sister  AI.  Paul  de  Cruce. 

Marymount  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sister 
Alary  Basiliana. 

St.  Bonaventure  High  School,  Columbus,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Sister  AI.  Macrina. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  Fall  River,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Aiarie  Victoire,  S.U.S.C.,  and 
Sister  Anne  Joseph,  S.U.S.C. 

Holy  Angels  High  School,  Sidney,  Ohio.  Sister 
Helen  Paul. 

Cathedral  High  School,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Sister  AL  Justa,  F.S.P.A. 

The  John  W.  Hallahan  Catholic  Girls'  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Alarj 
Francis  Clare,  O.S.F. 

Mount  Mercy  Academy,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Sister  Mary  Scholastica,  R.S.Al. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Commercial  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Al.  Romanus. 
Divine  Providence  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  Al.  Lucille. 

Catholic  Central  High  School,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Sister  Alary  Rachel,  O.P. 

All  Saints  Academy,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Sister 
Al.  Vincentia. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS  DIVISION 

Blue  Seal 

Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma.  Earl 
Clevenger. 

South  Middlesex  Secretarial  School,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts.  David  P.  Hourin. 
Y.M.C.A.  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Cecilia  AI.  Eugere. 

St.  Paul’s  College,  Covington,  Louisiana.  Brother 
A.  Alichael,  F.S.C. 

North  Park  Business  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Alarshall  K.  Stoll. 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Caraquet,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
Sister  Saint  Charity. 

McIntosh  Business  College,  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  /.  Eugene  Jalbert. 

Red  Seal 

Wisconsin  Business  University,  La  Crosse,  Wis¬ 
consin.  C.  J.  Johnson. 

Emmanuel  Junior  College,  Franklin  Springs, 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Lillian  C.  Alyers. 
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Weyburn  School  of  Commerce,  Weyburn,  Sask., 
Canada.  Hilda  F.  Blackwell, 

St.  Michael’s  Academy,  Brandon,  Man.,  Canada. 
Sister  Alary  St.  Peter. 

Presentation  of  Mary  Convent,  Sutton,  Brome, 
Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  Alary  Esther. 

Jean  Summers  Business  School,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Jean  Summers. 

St.  Stephen  Business  College,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B., 
Canada.  yM.  T.  Crahbe. 

Chambersburg  Business  College,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Charles  L.  AlcKillip. 


Wayne  Commercial  School,  Honesdale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  R.  V.  Stanton. 

Brownwood  College,  Brownwood,  Texas,  G.  H. 

Ostrander  and  Alice  AlcCaughan. 

Canadian  Junior  College,  College  Heights,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada.  B.  H.  Stickle. 

Bangor  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Bangor, 
Maine.  Clara  L.  Swan. 

Sanborn  Seminary,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire. 

Elizabeth  S.  Hemmerly  and  Vera  Ross. 

Holy  Family  Academy,  Tracadie,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
Sister  Cyr,  G.C.T. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Teacher  Sponsors  of  the 
B.LA\^  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 


The  papers  which  your  students  sent  us 
for  examination  in  our  annual  contest 
reflected  your  conscientious  effort  and  splen¬ 
did  teaching.  Cornelius  Crocker,  proprietor 
of  the  grocery  store  at  Cranberry  Corners, 
would  have  been  fortunate  indeed  to  employ 
any  one  of  hundreds  of  students  to  whom 
we  have  awarded  certificates  of  achievement 
in  Bookkeeping. 

Thousands  of  students  solved  the  B.E.W.’s 
contest  problem.  More  than  10,000  solu¬ 
tions  were  submitted,  a  large  increase  over 
last  year.  Many  classes  scored  above  250 
per  cent;  the  highest  rating  possible  in  the 
contest  was  300  per  cent.  A  conscientious 
and  w'ell-qualified  Board  of  Examiners  la¬ 
bored  more  than  two  hundred  hours  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  every  paper  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  correct  Trial  Balance  for  the  contest 
problem  is  shown  on  page  896.  The  judges 
however,  also  accepted  a  total  of  $24,241.90 
because  of  the  interpretation  which  some 
contestants  placed  upon  the  cash  sales  trans¬ 
action  of  January  15.  Examiners  accepted 
for  a  passing  grade,  but  not  for  prizes,  all 
other  trial  balance  figures  that  indicated  a 
reasonably  accurate  solution  of  the  problem. 

Pitfalls  in  the  Contest 

The  2  per  cent  cash  discount  in  the  terms 
of  the  transaction  on  January  10  proved  a 
pitfall  for  many  contestants.  Paragraphs 
2  under  Instruction  2  in  the  problem  listed 


accounts  to  be  opened  in  the  Ledger  in 
addition  to  those  shown  in  the  Post-Closing 
Trial  Balance.  Some  contestants  assumed 
that  the  accounts  named  were  the  only  ac¬ 
counts  that  could  be  used  in  solution  of  the 
problem.  Such,  of  course,  was  not  the  case. 
The  entry  on  January  27  called  for  inves¬ 
tigation  and  logical  thought.  Many  con¬ 
testants  presented  a  balanced  Cash  Book. 
This  was  not  in  order,  because  the  Cash 
Receipts  Journal  and  Cash  Payments 
Journal  were  introduced  as  separate  books. 

Customers’  and  creditors’  names  were  bar¬ 
riers  for  many  contestants.  Most  frequent 
misspellings  were  "Vanderbilt”  for  Van- 
derbelt,  "Sorrenson”  for  Sorrensen,  "Sibley” 
for  Silbey,  and  "O’Brian”  for  O’Brien. 

The  examiners  paid  particular  attention 
to  neatness  and  appearance  of  papers.  For 
full  credit,  figures  had  to  be  clear  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  not  marked  over;  folio  col¬ 
umns  had  to  show  posting  references;  rul¬ 
ings  were  required  to  follow  the  best  text¬ 
book  standards  and  business  practice.  While 
failure  to  observe  these  points  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  for  a  failing  grade,  it  did  pre¬ 
vent  many  papers  from  being  classified  as 
"superior.” 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  having 
students’  bookkeeping  papers  checked  by  a 
central,  national  examining  committee,  such 
as  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Business 
Education  World  Awards  Service.  Stu¬ 
dents  whose  papers  meet  the  requirements 
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of  the  committee  receive,  as  a  reward  for 
their  skill  and  careful  work,  the  attractive 
B.E.W.  Certificate  of  Achievement.  But  it 
is  very  likely — strange  though  this  may 
seem — that  the  student  whose  papers  do  not 
meet  the  examiners’  requirements  profits 
just  as  much  as  do  those  who  are  success¬ 
ful! 

It  is  easy  enough  to  defend  one’s  own 
carelessness  or  lack  of  skill  by  blaming  the 
teacher. 

"After  all,’’  John  may  think,  "this  is  just 
one  more  day’s  bookkeeping  period;  and 
what  I  don’t  do  so  well  today,  I  can  make 
up  tomorrow.  Maybe  I  was  careless  today 
(or  maybe  it  was  the  teacher’s  fault,  for  that 
matter),  but  one  day’s  w'ork  doesn’t  have 
much  effect  on  a  final  grade.” 

If,  however,  John’s  paper  is  sent  with 
those  of  his  fellow  students  to  the  B.E.W. 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  if  his  paper  fails 
to  merit  a  certificate  while  the  other  students 
in  the  class  earn  theirs,  John  is  startled — to 
put  it  mildly.  He  knows  that  the  persons 
who  grade  the  papers  are  in  New  York; 
that  they  can’t  be  picking  on  him,  because 
they  don’t  know  him !  Maybe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  the  criticism  his  owm  teacher  has 
been  giving  him  all  this  time!  He  gets  to 
work,  determined  to  improve  his  output. 

More  Cash-Prize  Problems 

Encourage  students  who  did  not  earn 
certificates,  or  win  prizes,  to  try  again.  A 
new  series  of  problems  for  all  bookkeeping 
students  will  begin  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  More 
cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  each  month  to 
individual  students  who  submit  the  best  so¬ 
lutions. — Milton  Briggs,  Bookkeeping  Ed¬ 
itor. 


- ♦ - 

This  is  our  first  attempt  at  letting  any¬ 
thing  get  out  of  the  class  in  the  way  of 
contest  material — but  it  isn’t  our  last  effort 
in  this  regard.  The  entire  class  was  most  in¬ 
terested  and  enthusiastic,  and  their  teacher 
was  certainly  surprised  to  learn  what  visions 
can  be  set  ahead  of  the  boys. — Brother 
Austin,  F.S.C.,  De  La  Salle  Academy,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri. 


International  Bookkeeping  Contest  Key^ 

CORNF.LIi:S  CROCKER 

Trial  BAi.ANCh 

January  31,  1942 

1  Cash  . 

8  Jeremiah  Baker  . .  . 


24  George  Connelly  .... 

34  Julian  O’Brien  . 

35  Edmund  Roque  . 

36  Samuel  Sorrensen  .... 

42  Mrs.  Grace  Stafford.  . 

48  Albert  Vanderbelt  .  .  . 

58  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

59  Merchandise  Inventory 

60  Store  Equipment  .... 

61  Reserve  for  Deprecia¬ 

tion  of  Store  Equip¬ 
ment  . 

62  Delivery  Equipment.  . 

63  Reserve  for  Deprecia- 

ciation  of  Delivery 
Equipment  . 

64  Office  Equipment  .... 

65  Reserve  for  Deprecia¬ 
tion  of  Office  Equip- 


2,087.01 

14.06 

14.68 

31.70 

3.73 

5.55 

11.59 

15.42 

10,078.48 

1,684.50 


890.00 


250.00 


73.6' 


.301.90 


356.00 


ment  . 

50.00 

67  Real  Estate  .  9,000.00 

72  Bannister  &  Browne  .  . 

87.61 

74  Grocers’  Supply  Cor- 

poration  . 

175.00 

76  John  D.  O’Neil  & 

f 

Company  . 

15.75  ^ 

77  John  B.  Silbey  Com- 

1 

pany  . 

470.98  r 

79  'Thompson  "  Brothers, 

Inc . 

28.92 

80  Thomas  Woolsey  & 

1 

Sons  . 

104.46  i 

86  Notes  Payable  . 

2,100.00  ! 

88  Mortgage  Payable  .  .  . 

4,500.00 

89  Cornelius  Crocker, 

Capital  .  . 

92  Purchases  . 

94  Purchases  Returns  and 

Allowances  . 

95  Freignt  Inward  . 

97  Sales  . 

100  Sales  Returns  and  Al¬ 
lowances  . 

101  Selling  Expense  . 

102  Delivery  Expense  . .  . 

103  Heat  and  Light . 

104  Wages . 

105  Interest  Expense . 

107  Discount  on  Purchases 


14,508.65 

134.27 

1.20 

17.23 

1,710.27 

.87 

19.75 

8.79 

46.70 

127.75 

42.83 

.50 


24,484.91  24,484.91 


*  Please  refer  to  the  Bookkeeping  Editor’s  let¬ 
ter  of  explanation  on  pages  895-896. 
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Charting  the  Development 
Of  Typewriting  Skill 

MAYE  HYLTON,  Ph.D. 


Human  progress  is  developed  through 
competition,  whether  it  be  with  one¬ 
self,  with  individual  co-workers,  or  among 
groups  such  as  schools,  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  states,  or  nations.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  stimulate  a  desire  for 
progress  in  typewriting  practice  is  to  meas¬ 
ure  objectively  and  regularly  those  factors 
which  represent  improvements  in  technique 
and  skill.  Such  results  should  not  be  hidden 
in  a  teacher’s  record  book  or  on  a  student’s 
own  personal  record  chart,  which  will  be 
shown  to  classmates  only  if  commendable. 

The  best  progress  in  the  skill  of  typing, 
as  in  other  skills,  is  made  when  practice  is 
regular,  systematic,  and  w'ell  planned.  Prac¬ 
tice  is  entered  into  most  enthusiastically 
when  it  is  known  to  be  directly  correlated 
with  regular  checkups,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  revealed  so  that  all  may  see  and  make 
comparisons. 

The  Speed  and  Accuracy  Chart  (see  next 
page)  provides,  after  the  chart  is  once  made, 
an  easy,  speedy,  and  objective  method  of 
making  the  most  of  the  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion.  This  record  also  preserves  and  ex¬ 
hibits  valuable  data  for  prospective  employ¬ 
ers  and  for  departmental  determination  of 
standards  on  the  basis  of  results  obtained 
from  term  to  term  or  from  year  to  year.  In 
at  least  one  case,  it  was  extremely  helpful 
in  interviewing  a  parent  who  had  exagger¬ 
ated  ideas  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
not-too-industrious  daughter. 

The  only  supplies  necessary  are  a  package 


MAYE  HYLTON,  instructor  in  secretarial 
studies.  School  of  Commerce,  Arts,  and  Finance, 
New  York  University,  also  received  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Education 
from  that  university.  The  title  of  her  doctoral 
thesis  was  “A  Determination  of  Skills,  Learning 
Patterns,  and  Periodic  Achievement  Standards 
Involved  in  the  Training  of  Collegiate  Secre¬ 
tarial  Students.” 


of  graph  paper,  pre¬ 
ferably  13  squares  to 
the  inch;  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  size  de¬ 
pending  upon  the 
number  of  students 
in  the  class;  a  piece  of  strong  cord  for 
hanging  the  chart;  and  colored  pencils. 

A  separate  chart  should  be  made  for  each 
class.  If  desired,  enough  space  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  recording  of  each  individual’s 
progress,  not  only  for  one  term  but  for  his 
complete  period  of  training.  In  the  case  of 
large  classes,  this  might  cause  the  chart  to 
become  too  large  for  ease  in  handling. 

A  chart  that  can  be  taken  down  and 
placed  flat  on  a  desk  for  making  records  is 
decidedly  better  than  one  that  is  fastened  to 
a  bulletin  board. 

When  to  Use  the  Chart 
This  chart  may  be  used  as  soon  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  class  is  ready  for  10-minute  tests  on 
straight  copy  material.  Because  speed  and 
accuracy,  for  the  most  part,  are  developed 
simultaneously,  restrictions  may  well  be 
placed  on  the  number  of  errors  permitted 
before  undesirable  habits,  which  are  the 
cause  of  many  errors,  are  too  well  developed. 

For  first-term  students,  therefore,  only 
those  10-minute  tests  that  qualify  in  accu¬ 
racy  (w'ith  5  or  fewer  errors)  should  be 
recorded.  By  maintaining  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  and  by  continued  practice, 
the  lines  to  the  right  of  the  name  will,  in 
most  cases,  grow  progressively  longer  with 
each  weekly  timing.  Heavy  vertical  lines 
may  be  drawn  to  indicate  the  attainments  for 
A,  B,  and  C  requirements. 

Suggestions  for  Advanced  Classes 
For  second-year  classes,  and  possibly  for 
second-semester  classes,  where  straight-copy 
timings  are  for  15  minutes,  all  weekly  tim¬ 
ings  should  be  recorded  even  though  they 
have  more  than  the  one-error  allowance  for 
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A  portion  of  the  speed  and  accuracy  chart  is  shown  here.  Figures  at  the  top  of  the  graph,  which 
do  not  show  clearly,  are  (left)  10  and  5;  (right)  from  10  to  55,  by  5’s.  25  gives  a  grade  of  C;  30, 

a  grade  of  B;  35,  a  grade  of  A. 


each  2  minutes  of  writing  and  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  qualifying. 

A  display  of  temperament  is  understand¬ 
able  and  perhaps  forgivable  in  artists,  who 
necessarily  play  upon  emotions,  but  a  typist 
must  develop  nerve  stability  and  complete 
control  of  his  faculties  at  all  times.  Of 
course,  all  nonqualifying  tests  should  be 
carefully  analyzed  and  followed  by  well- 
planned  remedial  work,  for  an  erratic  typist 
cannot  turn  out  satisfactory'  work  in  an  office. 

The  Speed  and  Accuracy  Chart  illustrated 
here  is  effectively  used  for  recording  attain¬ 
ments  and  progress  in  any  type  of  produc¬ 
tion  work.  For  example,  red  lines  may  be 
used  for  recording  straight-copy  records; 
blue  lines  may  be  used  for  letter-production 
rates;  and  orange  lines  for  rough-draft  copy¬ 
ing  rates. 

Definite  Goals  Must  Be  Set 

Reasonable  standards  based  on  initial  em¬ 
ployment  requirements  as  set  by  those  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  where  the  graduates  will 
possibly  find  employment  should  be  set  as 
definite  goals.  With  properly  directed 
training,  with  the  right  kind  of  repetition 
and  remedial  practice,  and  with  valid  meas¬ 
urement,  an  interested  and  capable  student 
will  reach  those  standards.  Merely  reach¬ 


ing  a  set  goal  once  may  be  considered  more 
or  less  an  accident ;  the  second  time  indicates 
a  possibility;  but  a  third  time  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indicating  a  basic  rate  by  which 
the  individual’s  ability  can  be  safely  judged. 

Objective  measurements,  which  inspire 
each  student  to  beat  his  own  best  record 
as  well  as  the  records  of  his  classmates,  not 
only  serve  as  a  stimulus  while  training  but 
are  of  immeasurable  help  to  an  initial  worker 
who  secures  a  stenographic  position  where 
work  is  paid  for  according  to  production, 
as  shown  by  a  typing-stroke  counter  placed 
on  each  machine.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  most  progressive  firms  have  adopted 
wage-incentive  plans  based  on  measured  pro¬ 
duction,  but  present  trends  point  in  that  di¬ 
rection.^  Teaching  should  anticipate  and 
prepare  for  that  measurement  of  its  trainees’ 
work. 

’  Nichols,  Frederick  G.,  "Production  Standards  in 
Clerical  Work,”  Journal  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  November,  1940,  page  9. 

- 4»- - 

"It’s  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will 
demand  over  any  great  length  of  time  what 
it  is  not  reminded  of,”  says  Homer  J.  Buck- 
ley,  famed  merchandising  expert.  This 
maxim  also  applies  to  business  education. 
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Attractive  Two-Color  Certificates  for  Your 
Transcription  Students 


The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department  encourages 
your  students  to  turn  out  more  mailable  letters  at 
higher  transcription  speeds  by  awarding  them  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior 
Achievement  Certificates.  Write  for  your  free  in¬ 
formation  booklet  about  these  projects.  Address; 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


livjeets 


•  THEY  TESTTHE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 


for 

JUNE 

( Closing  Date 
June  26) 


Prepared  by  RHODA  TRACY  BEDORF,  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles 


DICTATION  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  at  10  words  a  minute  or  more) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  difficult  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following 
tions  inside  addresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are 
counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  Ko.  1.  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  California 
Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Edith  Henry,  19  Oak  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Letter  Gentlemen:  I  have  just  recently  been  called  to  work  in  one  of  the 

No.  1  defense  industries  in  your  city.  I  shall  have  /  to  work  during  the  day, 

but  I  want  to  continue  my  office  training  in  the  evenings. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  /  what  the  evening  schools  are  offering,  and  what 
tuition  charges  I  shall  have  to  pay. 

I  am  attaching  a  /  stamp  for  your  use  in  replying.  Yours  very  truly, 

Letter  Dear  Miss  Henry;  Almost  all  the  public  evening  high  schools  (1) 
No.  2  Francisco  have  programs  that  include  office-training  courses. 

We  should  suggest  that  you  locate  the  nearest  /  high  school  as  soon 
as  you  establish  your  residence  here. 

The  Central  High  School  is  in  the  center  of  the  city  /  and  offers  the  most 
complete  office-training  course.  All  the  equipment  used  in  this  school  is  new. 
You  will  find  that  these  /  schools  have  so  organized  their  courses  that  the  de¬ 
fense  workers  are  enabled  to  get  instruction  that  will  be  of  (2)  direct  assistance 
to  them. 

The  shorthand  cla.sses  are  given  dictation  relating  to  aviation  and  all  the  other 
defense  industries.  Students  in  the  typewriting  classes  get  experience  with  papers 
and  forms  /  used  in  defense  industries. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  in  San  Francisco  very  much.  Yours  very 
truly.  /  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


DICTATION  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(DictMe  at  100  words  a  v’Anute.  Transcribe  at  15  words  a  minute  or  more.) 


Instruc-  Spell  out  difficult  words  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  inside 
tions  addresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in 
15-second  dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 

Letters  So.  1,  2,  and  3.  Mr.  John  Barnes,  Mutual  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Letter  Dear  Mr.  Barnes;  As  your  insurance  agent,  we  feel  we  should  write 

No.  1  to  you  occasionally  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  changes  in  types  and  / 

rates  of  insurance  as  they  take  place.  Our  responsibility  is  to  keep 
you  protected  at  all  times  as  completely  as  possible.  We  ■  urge  you  to  take  note 
of  the  items  we  bring  to  your  attention. 

Very  few  insurance  policies  cover  damage  resulting  from  an  act  /  of  war. 
We  have,  however,  a  new  policy  covering  glass  in  a  private  home.  This  policy 
provides  that  any  breakage  of  glass  by  (1)  any  cause,  including  such  things  as  fall¬ 
ing  shells,  is  covered.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  is  very  little  and  we  recommend 
it  for  your  /  consideration. 

The  present  rubber  situation  forces  us  to  avoid  driving  as  much  as  we  can. 
We  ask  that  you  help  us  to  handle  /  matters  by  telephone  or  by  mail. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  business.  Yours  truly. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Barnes:  It  is  a  fact  that  insurance  /  protection  carries  with  it 

No.  2  a  sense  of  security  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  You 

can  relieve  your  family  of  (2)  a  great  deal  of  worry  if  you  invest  in 
life  and  property  insurance. 

Life  insurance  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  business.  Let  us  /  plan  a  sys¬ 
tematic  program  for  you. 

If  you  are  a  property  owner,  you  know  that  property  values  are  increasing 
and  repair  and  /  replacement  costs  are  rising.  Let  us  help  you  decide  if  your 
present  property  insurance  is  sufficient  for  your  needs.  Yours  very  truly,  / 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Barnes:  Your  property-damage  insurance  on  your  car  is  of 

No.  3  greater  value  now  than  ever  before,  because  auto  repairs  take  much 

more  time  now  (3)  than  they  did  previous  to  the  war  emergency. 

We  were  recently  called  upon  to  pay  the  rental  value  on  a  car  for  over  /  sixty 
days  while  parts  were  being  sent  from  another  city.  Could  you  stand  such  a 
loss  if  you  were  responsible  for  such  damage? 

We  shall  continue  /  to  keep  you  informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  all 
types  of  insurance.  Yours  very  truly,  (AOO  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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DICTATION  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  at  15  words  a  minute  or  more) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  difiicult  words  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  in- 
tions  addresses  hejore  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted 

in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  30  words  each. 

Letters  No.  1,  2,  and  3.  Miss  Ruth  Turner,  Marshall  School,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Letter  Dear  Miss  Turner;  You  have  asked  your  secretarial  students  to  tell 
No.  1  plans  for  the  summer.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell 

you  my  plans,  because  they  do  not  include  /  any  office  work  what¬ 
ever. 

It  is  going  to  be  my  responsibility  this  summer  to  manage  our  home.  I  am 
glad  because  I  shall  be  able  to  apply  /  so  many  of  the  ideas  I  have  gained  in 
my  classes  in  record  keeping  and  consumer  education. 

I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  on  the  art  of  cooking.  /  In  a  recent  issue  of  a 
popular  magazine  there  was  an  interesting  article  on  how  to  cook  vegetables  so 
that  all  the  food  values  would  be  (1)  retained.  This  article  stated  that  many 
people  are  particular  about  the  vegetables  they  buy  but  they  do  not  know  how 
to  cook  them.  I  want  to  learn  to  cook  well.  / 

I  feel  that  I  shall  be  doing  my  part  toward  the  war  effort  if  I  can  manage  our 
home  efficiently  and  serve  meals  that  are  full  of  the  necessary  food  values. 

I  /  shall  be  able  to  return  to  school  in  September.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  Dear  Miss  Turner;  What  am  I  going  to  this  summer? 

No.  2  I  am  going  to  find  a  good  job  where  I  /  can  use  my  stenographic 

training.  I  know  I  am  going  to  get  a  good  job  because  I  have  planned 
my  sales  campaign  carefully.  I  am  looking  forward  to  some  very  (2)  intere.sting 
interviews  w'ith  several  businessmen. 

Thank  you.  Miss  Turner,  for  your  help  in  planning  my  campaign.  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  keep  in  touch  with  you  after  I  /  have  been  employed.  Cordially 
yours, 


Letter  Dear  Miss  Turner;  I  am  going  to  summer  school  this  summer.  I 
No.  3  ^  chance  to  get  a  temporary  job  in  a  store,  but  I  would  /  rather 

finish  my  business  training  and  then  find  a  job  where  I  can  use  it. 
I  want  to  find  time  to  work  on  my  new  hobby,  too.  I  have  always  enjoyed 
making  toys  for  the  /  children  in  our  family,  but  this  summer  I  am  going  to 
make  model  airplanes  for  the  Navy  to  use  in  its  training  courses. 

I  hope  your  summer  vacation  is  (3)  interesting  and  profitable  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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Co-operative  Secretarial  Training  William  E.  Haines,  Editor 

The  Co-operative  Work  Project 


MARGARET  E. 
ANDREWS 

IN  order  to  help 
students  answer 
the  question,  "How 
can  I  get  a  job  with¬ 
out  experience  —  and 
how'  can  I  get  experi¬ 
ence  without  a  job?"  the  Co-operative  Work 
Project  w'as  set  up  in  Miller  VcKational  High 
School  in  Minneapolis. 

Certainly  in  normal  times,  and  perhaps 
even  now,  many  students  find  it  difficult  to 
get  jobs  because  of  a  lack  of  skill,  lack  of 
experience,  or  lack  of  some  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  quality.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Project  to  attempt  to  find  the  cause 
of  unemployment  and  correct  it  through  fur¬ 
ther  training,  experience  on  a  job,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  counseling.  It  was  begun  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1938,  with  only  a  limited  number  of 
students  from  a  few  Minneapolis  high 
schools.  Since  that  time,  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  personnel. 

Who  May  Enter  the  Project 

As  the  Project  is  now  set  up,  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  brush-up  or  service  course  for  re¬ 
cent  commercial  graduates  of  Minneapolis 
high  schools,  although  any  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  graduate  is  accepted. 

Students  are  allowed  to  enter  at  any  time. 
There  is  no  definite  time  requirement.  As 
soon  as  a  student  develops  "marketable  abili¬ 
ties”  and  finds  a  job,  he  leaves  the  Project. 
Often  a  student  leaves  on  a  temporary  job 
and  returns  later  to  continue  his  training. 
Some  students  are  able  to  attain  or,  in  many 
cases,  to  regain  their  skills  in  a  week  or  two 


— others  may  have  to  stay  on  for  an  entire 
semester. 

Miller  Vocational  High  School  supplies 
text  materials  to  all  students,  including  those 
in  this  postgraduate  group. 

The  Project  student  is  in  class  half  of  each 
school  day.  Tlie  work  he  is  doing  is  in¬ 
dividual  for  the  most  part  and  adapted  to 
his  particular  needs.  The  first  part  of  each 
day  is  usually  devoted  to  discussing  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  previous  day.  Often  the  in¬ 
structor  brings  the  discussion  around  to  a 
consideration  of  personal  appearance,  de¬ 
sirable  personal  qualities,  and  various  phases 
of  office  routine  and  practice. 

A  part  of  each  half-day  class  session  is 
devoted  to  intensive  work  in  typing  for  all 
the  students.  During  this  time,  various  let¬ 
ter  and  business  forms,  tabulations,  and 
number  exercises  are  studied;  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  pow'er  tests  are  administered. 

For  those  who  are  w'orking  on  shorthand, 
a  portion  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  intensive 
drill  on  vocabulary.  Letters  and  5-minute 
tests  are  dictated  at  varying  rates.  While 
part  of  the  class  is  working  on  shorthand, 
the  remainder  is  working  on  duplicating 
equipment,  filing.  Comptometer,  etc.  The 
Project  instructor  has  charge  of  typing  and 
shorthand  and  has  the  privilege  of  sending 
Project  students  into  other  classes  for  train¬ 
ing  on  machines. 

Students  are  expected  to  have  typewriters 
available  at  home,  and  in  the  homework  as¬ 
signments  much  attention  is  given  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  problems. 

Usually  a  half-day  each  week  is  devoted 
to  job  hunting.  The  entire  class  is  excused 
to  spend  the  half  day  they  normally  devote 
to  class  work  in  hunting  for  a  job.  The 
plans  for  this  day  are  mapped  out  and  dis- 


At  our  urgent  request.  Miss  Andrews  had  her 
photograph  taken  in  a  hurry.  She  writes,  "I’ll 
probably  be  more  photogenic  after  I  recuper¬ 
ate  from  sugar  rationing." 
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cussed  in  class,  and  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  are  discussed  the  following  day. 

During  the  half-day  the  student  is  not  in 
school,  he  is  assigned  to  work  in  some  pub¬ 
lic  or  charitable  othce  in  the  city.  He  re¬ 
ports  for  work  and  follows  regular  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  routine  for  the  half-day.  He 
is  expected  to  dress  and  conduct  himself  ex¬ 
actly  as  any  regular  employee  in  that  of¬ 
fice  would. 

The  instructor  of  the  Project  spends  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  interviewing  prospective 
"training  station’’  or  "experience  job’’  su¬ 
pervisors.  She  discusses  with  them  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  course  and  the  character,  ability, 
and  interests  of  the  student  to  be  assigned. 

If  the  prospective  supervisor  feels  he  is 
interested  in  having  a  student  apprenticed 
there,  and  if  the  instructor  feels  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  benefit  by  his  experiences  there, 
plans  are  made  to  assign  someone  to  that 
"station.” 

These  "stations”  are  classified  in  the  in¬ 
structor’s  files  by  the  type  of  experience  they 
provide,  as  well  as  the  type  of  supervisor,  so 
that  future  placements  may  be  easily  made. 

When  a  student  is  presented  with  a  new 
duty  or  a  new  situation  in  the  office,  he  is 
encouraged  to  discuss  it  and  share  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  class.  If  necessary,  he  is 
given  further  training  to  meet  the  situation. 

A  student  is  kept  on  one  "station”  until 
the  instructor  and  the  supervisor  feel  either 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  the  job,  or  that 
he  has  indicated  a  lack  of  ability  or  interest 
in  that  particular  job,  or  that  he  has  received 
all  the  help  he  can  receive  from  that  ex¬ 
perience.  He  is  then  moved  to  another 
"station”  for  another  type  of  experience, 
another  type  of  supervision,  or  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  experience  with  the  same  type  of 
work.  Students  are  kept  at  work  on  some 
"experience  job”  until  they  are  placed  on 
a  "pay  job.” 

When  students  are  out  job  hunting,  and 
after  school  hours,  the  instructor  interviews 
the  training  supervisors  concerning  their  ap¬ 
prentices  and  visits  additional  offices  where 
new  experiences  may  be  made  available  for 
the  students.  Occasionally  she  is  able  to 
visit  the  office  while  the  student  is  at  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the 


MARGARET  ANDREWS  is  an  instructor  in 
Miller  Vocational  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
She  has  two  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  is  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  at  Stanford.  She  has  been  an  instructor 
in  Virginia  (Minnesota)  Junior  College  and 
private  secretary  to  an  executive  in  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  bank. 


success  of  this  project  is  the  Junior  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Minnesota  State  Employment 
Service.  Through  this  Service,  many  pros¬ 
pective  students  are  referred  to  the  Project; 
interviewers  share  their  opinions  and  test 
data  with  the  instructor  in  working  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  the  student  and 
his  needs;  and  many  of  the  students  find 
positions. 

A  number  of  the  students  have  been  able 
to  find  half-day  pay  jobs  which  allow  them 
to  continue  in  the  Project.  Girls  are  often 
sent  out  by  the  Minnesota  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  for  a  day  or  for  several  weeks.  If  the 
job  is  not  permanent,  they  come  back  to  the 
Project  when  the  job  is  completed. 

Conclusions 

This  Project  seems  to  have  filled  a  real 
need.  It  takes  those  students  who  are  un¬ 
placed  or  unplaceable  and  attempts  to  make 
them  placeable — or,  just  as  important — to 
convince  them  that  they  are  unplaceable  in 
their  chosen  field  and  guide  them  into 
something  else. 

It  gives  the  high  school  graduate  who 
often  hasn’t  the  money  for  further  training 
a  definite  place  to  continue  his  study  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  real  work  experience. 
It  is  a  course  with  such  immediate,  almost 
visible  goals  that  the  students  need  little 
persuasion  to  spend  several  hours  each  night 
on  further  practice. 

It  has  been  amazing  to  find  how  skills 
have  improved  in  very  short  periods  of  time, 
how  personal  appearance,  self-confidence, 
and  poise  have  been  developed  through  class 
work,  personal  interviews,  and  supervisor’s 
contacts  in  their  "training  stations.”  The 
stimulation,  too,  of  every  few  days  seeing 
girls  leave  the  class  to  go  out  on  jobs  and 
new  girls  coming  in  keeps  the  class  alive  and 
interested. 
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First  Vice-President  Second  \’ice-President  Secretary  Treasurer 


Meet  Your  Friends 

N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business 

Albany  Hotel,  Denver, 


Hollis  P.  Guy 
President 


Around  the 
timely  theme, 
"Business  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Wartime,” 
the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  has  planned  a  most  important  program 
that  will  enable  every  business  teacher  to 
shape  his  teaching  and  personal  plans  to 
conform  to  his  country’s  needs  for  the  ser\^- 
ices  of  the  students  he  is  training. 

Sectional  meetings  and  general  meetings 
will  all  be  geared  to  help  solve  wartime 
problems. 

The  B.E.W.  is  glad  to  publish  here  the 
complete  program  of  the  Denver  meeting 
(subject  to  change  because  of  the  unset¬ 
tled  condition  of  transportation  facilities). 
Sunday,  June  28 
Reception,  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Monday,  June  29 

General  Meeting 

Presiding;  Hollis  P.  Guy,  President. 

Greetings  from  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Stapleton, 
Mayor  of  Denver;  Mrs.  Johnson  Lewis,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Colorado; 
Charles  E.  Greene,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Denver;  Dr.  Caleb  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Denver. 

Response:  Miss  Mildred  Taft,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department. 


Addresses:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana  University. 

Sectional  Meetings 

Theme:  "Curricular  Adjustments  to  Meet  the 
Needs  of  the  War  Program.” 

Secretarial.  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  D.  Webb, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Secretary;  Miss 
Dorothy  Travis,  Central  High  School,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota.  Speakers:  Lt.  T.  E.  Dorn, 
Armored  Force  School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky; 
Clyde  1.  Blanchard,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York;  Miss  Edith  Schnell,  Department  of 
Secretarial  Science,  University  of  Denver. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Chairman;  R. 
R.  Richards,  Eastern  State  Teachers  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kentucky.  Secretary:  Miss  Icie  B.  Johnson, 
Senior  High  School,  Amarillo,  Texas.  Speakers; 
Lowell  A.  Decker,  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota;  Earl  Clevenger,  Cen¬ 
tral  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma;  Dr.  Eugene 
H.  Hughes,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Indiana. 

O^ce  Practice  and  Clerical  Skills.  Chairman; 
Miss  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  High  School,  Swamp- 
scott,  Massachusetts.  Secretary:  Miss  Helen  B. 
Borland,  University  of  Colorado.  Speakers:  Miss 
Mary  Stuart,  High  School,  Brighton,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Harold  Fasnacht,  Woman’s  College,  Den¬ 
ver;  E.  R.  Browning,  East  Carolina  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Consumer  and  Distributive  Education.  Chair¬ 
man:  Joseph  DeBrum,  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford,  California.  Secretary:  Mrs.  Elenor  Luette, 
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Edwin  A.  Swanson 
Editorial  Board 


Dorothy  Travis 
Executive  Board 


John  Crouse 
Editorial  Board 


Vernal  Carmichael 
Executive  Board 


In  Denver 

Education  Con\ention 

June  2H-July  1 

University  of  Denver.  Speakers:  Herman  Baehr, 
High  School,  Wayne,  Nebraska;  N.  B.  Curtis, 
Special  Representative,  Federal  Security  Agency', 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Harmon  Wilson,  South-West¬ 
ern  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Tuesday,  June  30 
General  Meeting 

Presiding:  Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  First  Vice- 
President. 

Addresses:  Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  Secretary, 
Defense  Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Miss  Lola  Mac- 
lean,  Detroit  School  of  Commerce. 

Post-War  Planning  and  Rehabilitation.  Chair¬ 
man:  Erwin  M.  Keithley,  South  Division  High 
School,  Milwaukee.  Secretary:  Mrs.  Grace 
Bumpus,  University  of  Denver.  Addresses:  Dr. 
Ernest  A.  Zelliott,  Director  of  Business  Education, 
Des  Moines  Public  Schools;  Wayne  Hodges,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  Harl  Douglass,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado. 

Standards  in  Business  Education.  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  Western  High  School, 
Baltimore.  Secretary:  Mrs.  Neva  P.  Haydon, 
University  of  Denver.  Addresses:  Earl  P.  Strong, 
Research  Agent,  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Marsdon 
Sherman,  Junior  College,  Salinas,  California;  Dr. 
A.  O.  Colvin,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley. 

Co-operative  Training  Programs.  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Ruth  Plimpton  Nelson,  San  Francisco  Junior 
College.  Secretary:  Miss  Mildred  How'ard,  Junior 
College,  San  Mateo,  California,  Addresses:  Miss 


Frederick  Riecke  Cecil  Puckett 

Editorial  Board  Local  Chairman 


Nellie  Ogle,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Miss  Lenys  Laughton,  Vocational  School, 
Milwaukee;  J.  Roy  Inbody,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Wednesday,  July  1 
Annual  Luncheon 

Presiding,  Hollis  P.  Guy,  President. 

Address:  Mrs.  Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl,  President, 
National  Education  Association. 

Business  Session 

Presiding,  Hollis  P.  Guy,  President. 

Social  Events 

Reception,  chuck  dinner,  and  tours. 

Committee  Chairmen 

Denver  Advisory  Committee:  Cecil  Puckett, 
University  of  Denver. 

Publicity  Committee:  Miss  Marie  Robinson, 
High  School,  Englewood,  Colorado. 

Luncheon  Committee:  Miss  Mary  Boroughs, 
Baker  Junior  High  School,  Denver;  and  Miss  Ila 
Webber,  South  High  School,  Denver. 

Recreation  Committee:  Thomas  G.  Gardner, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver. 

Packet  Committee:  Harold  Fasnacht,  Colorado 
Woman’s  College,  Denver. 

Courtesy  Committee:  Vance  Wise,  South  High 
School,  Denver. 
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Student  Teachers  Department 
Conducted  by  Marion  M.  Lamb 

Student  Teachers  Jot  It  Down 

SISTER  MARY  ALFONSO,  B.V.M. 


Clarke  College, 


If  you  are  an  experienced  teacher,  you  will  not 
find  anything  startling  or  new  in  these  jottings 
of  student  teachers,  but  you  may  find  several 
ideas  you  had  forgotten. 


OUR  student  teachers  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  commercial  subjects  are  ob¬ 
serving  classes  in  preparation  for  their  prac¬ 
tice-teaching.  Their  interest  in  these  obser¬ 
vation  visits  is  clearly  indicated  by  their 
thorough  criticism  of  every'  aspect  of  the 
problem;  the  teacher’s  personality,  her  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  the  students’  reactions, 
and  the  details  of  classroom  procedure. 

Especially  are  they  alert  for  suggestions 
that  will  be  helpful  later  on,  in  their  own 
teaching.  In  their  notebooks,  under  such 
captions  as  "To  Do  and  Not  To  Do,’’  "Lest 
I  Forget’’  and  "Do’s  and  Don’ts,’’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notations  have  been  made. 

TO  DO 

Have  more  knowledge  than  the  subject 
you  are  teaching. 

Tie  current  topics  up  with  subject  matter 
whenever  possible. 

Have  movies  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
Discuss  with  the  class  after  the  pictures  have 
been  shown. 

In  case  you  cannot  get  information  over  in 
one  way,  have  another  way  up  your  sleeve. 

Ask  leading  questions  to  make  pupils 
think. 

Be  neat  and  businesslike  in  appearance. 
Keep  smiling — make  pupils  want  to  come 
to  your  class. 

Give  them  a  laugh  or  two  during  the  peri¬ 
od  and  send  them  away  smiling. 

Aid  the  pupils  to  build  vocabulary.  Call 
attention  to  a  new  word;  write  it  on  the 
board;  ask  for  use  in  sentences.  (The  word 
astute  was  new  today.) 


Dubuque,  Iowa 

Spelling  and  pronunciation  are  part  of 
every  class,  it  seems. 

Use  the  blackboard.  Write  large  and  defi¬ 
nitely;  use  the  pointer. 

If  boy  is  disorderly,  speak  to  him  pri¬ 
vately  after  class. 

Take  sutheient  time  for  the  assignment  so 
there  will  be  no  question  marks  in  pupils’ 
minds. 

Meet  emergencies.  A  boy  came  to  typing 
class  with  a  sore  finger.  Give  him  one- 
hand  exercises. 

Girl  asked  to  help  check  papers.  She  was 
chew'ing  gum  vigorously.  Teacher  said,  "1 
couldn’t  have  a  gum  chewer.’’ 

Cultivate  a  pleasing  voice — loud  enough, 
not  harsh — the  "voice  w'ith  a  smile’’  if 
possible. 

Avoid  disciplinary  problems  by  keeping 
pupils  busy — very  busy. 

Write  shorthand  assignments  in  shorthand 
on  the  board,  but  read  them  before  class  is 
dismissed. 

In  typew’riting  class,  have  a  screw-driver. 
First  aid  may  be  necessary. 

Display  on  the  bulletin  board  work  of 
high  quality.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
everybody. 

In  economics  class,  have  short  oral  reports 
prepared  in  advance.  (Interesting — I  learned 
something  today  about  nose  drops.) 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remind  pu¬ 
pils  that  a  good  workman  does  not  watch 
the  clock. 

In  typewriting  class,  have  a  pupil  explain 
tabulating. 

Give  corrective  drills  at  the  beginning 
of  typing  class.  Vowels,  consonants,  and 
numerals  make  good  warming-up  exercises. 

Correct  errors  in  pronunciation  tactfully. 

Having  class  officers  to  check  attendance 
and  passing  of  papers  is  good  business. 
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Provide  the  classroom  with  a  file,  if  pos¬ 
sible;  also  a  large  daily  calendar. 

When  giving  timed  tests,  write  the  start¬ 
ing  time  on  board. 

Say  "thank  you”  to  the  pupil  who  erases 
board  for  you. 

Have  a  seating  chart  to  check  attendance. 

Train  pupils  to  open  windows  if  and 
when  necessary. 

Teach  every  day.  Test  some  days. 

Write  a  great  many  shorthand  outlines  on 
the  lx)ard — make  it  look  easy. 

Plan  your  class— know  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

Know'  your  subject.  This  class  is  inter¬ 
esting  because  the  teacher  knows  his  book¬ 
keeping. 

W’HAT  NOT  TO  DO 

Do  not  make  difficult  assignment  during 
the  last  few  minutes  of  class. 

Do  not  call  on  pupils  in  definite  order. 
Skip  around;  then  all  will  listen. 

Do  not  repeat  the  question  for  one  who 
has  not  been  paying  attention. 

Do  not  accept  homework  carelessly  done. 


Do  not  become  impatient.  Never  be 
sarcastic. 

Do  not  show  partiality  by  giving  one  pu¬ 
pil  too  much  attention. 

Do  not  try  to  talk  above  the  noise  of  the 
typewriters. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  have  their  hands 
on  the  typewriters  while  you  are  giving  di¬ 
rections. 

Do  not  make  grammatical  errors. 

Do  not  hurry  over  explanations  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  go  on  without  asking  questions. 

Do  not  expect  pupils  to  understand  solu¬ 
tions  of  difficult  problems  without  seeing 
them  on  the  board. 

Do  not  permit  an  undertone  of  talking 
during  the  class  period. 

Do  not  tolerate  confusion,  such  as  sharp¬ 
ening  pencils,  during  the  period. 

Do  not  wear  ornaments  that  distract  pu¬ 
pils. 

Do  not  see  everything  that  happens. 

Do  not  say,  "Who  sits  there?”  when  tak¬ 
ing  attendance. 

Do  not  say,  "Next,”  when  a  pupil  hesi¬ 
tates.  Give  him  a  "break”  once  in  a  while. 


New  Officers  of  the 

Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association 

Elected  at  the  37th  Annual  Convention,  May  7-9 

Left  to  right:  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall  (Treasurer),  Badger  Green  Bay  Business  College,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin;  R.  E.  Aanestad  (Second  Vice-President),  Newton  High  School,  Iowa;  A.  R.  Graves 
(President),  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Miss  Florence  Ludwick  (Sec¬ 
retary),  Bayless  Business  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Not  in  picture:  Stanley  J.  Shook  (First 
Vice-President),  Topeka  Business  College,  Kansas. 
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Cn  There  are  several  new  features  in 
‘  the  latest  model  of  the  Secra-Type 
Typewriter  desk;  cut-off  rounded  corners  of 
typewriter  platform,  which  gives  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  stationery  compartment  in  the 
desk;  a  safety  catch,  which  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  the  typewriter  platform’s 
dropping;  and  extra-rigid  platform  supports 
that  reduce  vibration.  The  drawer  is  ordi¬ 
nary  depth  in  front  and  drops  to  letter-filing 
size  at  the  back,  giving  valuable  space  that 
can  be  utilized  for  filing  or  storage  of  vari¬ 
ous  items. 


CO  The  Addo  Machine  Company  has 
announced  new  models  of  Addo- 
X,  10-key  adding  machine,  capacity  from 
eight  to  eleven  columns.  It  can  be  had  for 
hand  and  electric  operation,  with  and  with¬ 
out  direct  subtraction,  and  with  and  with¬ 
out  negative  balance.  It  is  of  Swedish 
manufacture. 


A.  A.  Bowie  June,  1942 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

57,  58,  59,  60 

Name  . 

Address . 


CQ  Serv-Wel  "Hold-Rite”  clipboards 
have  an  exclusive  feature  that  makes 
the  board  easy  to  grip.  Projecting  on  the 
right-hand  side  is  a  hand  grip  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  positive  easy  support  and  assures 
as  ideal  a  writing  position  as  a  board  can 
possibly  give.  The  material  is  waterproof 
"Longlife  Hardboard”  100  per  cent  wood 
fiber,  with  edges  and  corners  rounded  and 
finished.  Excellent  for  holding  lists  to  be 
checked,  inventory'  forms,  and  the  like. 


A  revolutionary  idea  in  blackboards 
and  lecture  desks  is  the  Scriptoscope. 
It  is  a  desk  on  which  stands  a  "blackboard.” 
The  writing  is  done  on  a  continuous  trans- 


j7»- ' 

/#/ 


parent  sheet  which  is  wound  from  one  roll 
onto  another,  at  interv-als,  as  needed.  The 
writer’s  forefinger  and  pencil  point  are  pro¬ 
jected  with  the  writing,  and  their  image 
moves  on  the  screen  simultaneously  with 
their  own  actual  motion  on  the  writing 
panel. 

The  writing  panel  is  a  rectangular  space 
defined  by  a  "window”  in  a  cardboard  cover 
sheet — its  dimensions  are  6I/2  by  5% 
inches.  Enlarged  four  times,  the  projec¬ 
tion  field  on  the  screen  is  about  26I/2  by 
23V2  inches.  The  characters  are  written 
by  a  special  waxy  pencil;  and  if  given  a  size 
of  about  a  quarter  inch,  they  will  appear 
as  one  inch  high  on  the  screen. 

Transparent  slides  approximately  3  by  5 
inches  can  be  shown.  Shorthand  shows  up 
very  well  indeed,  and  the  Scriptoscope  en¬ 
ables  the  instructor  to  face  the  class  as  he 
writes. 
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Commercial  Clubs 


Help  Wanted — Civil  Service 

LOUIS  LIEBLING 


asm,  which  devel-  ' 

oped  into  concrete 
opportunities  in  civil  action  as  indicated 
L/  service  tor  our  high  school  graduates  by  the  overwhelming 

/ho  have  taken  a  commercial  course,  and  attendance  at  the  first 

ven  for  prospective  graduates,  are  greater  session  of  the  club 
han  ever  before.  Although  we  will  win  this  last  September.  Since 

var  through  superiority  on  land,  sea,  and  in  then,  the  club  has  functioned  continuously, 

he  air,  through  the  ever-increasing  produc-  meeting  once  a  week  after  school  hours  for 

ion  of  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  planes,  it  an  hour  and  a  half. 

:omes  as  a  rather  startling  revelation  that  it  I  believe  that  if  a  Civil  Service  Club  is  to 

ilso  requires  stenographers,  typists,  and  be  conducted  intelligently,  the  following 

;lerks  to  win  wars.  factors  must  be  given  careful  consideration: 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  war  activi- 

•  I  1  r  .1  .  .  1.  Need  for  specific  positions, 

aes  IS  responsible  tor  the  present  urgent  -  cr  u  i .  i  j 

r  .  111^1  r  ^  2.  hligibility  requirements  as  to  age  and  edu- 

need  for  othce  help  in  all  branches  of  the  cation. 

civil  service — Federal,  state,  and  city.  The  3.  Scope  and  content  of  examinations  for  which 
greatest  need  is  felt  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  preparation  is  intended, 

where  the  Federal  Government  today  faces  pertinent  materials  for  such 

an  almost  unprecedented  shortage  of  stenog-  preparation. 

raphers  and  typists.  At  the  end  of  this  article  I  have  listed  the 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  sources  of  materials  that  I  have  found  to  be 

Business  Education  at  Albany,  in  a  circular  extremely  useful  in  conducting  the  course, 

letter  dated  January  14,  appealed  to  busi-  As  a  result  of  my  experience  of  the  past 

ness  education  instructors  to  do  everything  five  months,  I  offer  the  following  outline,  in 

in  their  power  to  train  young  people  to  take  the  knowledge  that  it  is  workable, 

examinations  for  the  positions  of  Junior  Membership  is  open  to  students  of  Ste- 
Stenographer  ($1440  a  year)  and  Junior  nography  4  and  5,  and  Secretarial  Training 
Typist  ($1260  a  year)  for  appointment  in  1  and  2. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ^  j  meeting: 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  permission 
to  organize  a  Civil  Service  Club  at  my  [■  Membership  roll. 

school.  The  idea  was  broached  to  students  ^  Explain  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  candi- 

in  advanced  shorthand  and  transcription  dates  who  intend  to  prepare  for  civil  service 
classes  and  in  secretarial-training  classes.  The  positions.  Such  information  should  include  re¬ 
proposal  was  greeted  with  genuine  enthusi-  quirements  as  to  age,  education,  and  scope  of 

examinations. 

4.  Brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  covered  at 
meetings: 

a.  Dictation  of  letters  and  articles  for  tran¬ 
scription. 

b.  Typewriting  from  plain  copy  for  10  and  15 
minutes. 

c.  Typewriting  rough  drafts  and  tabulations. 

d.  General  intelligence  tests,  which  include 
spelling,  sentence  correction,  arithmetic,  ele¬ 
mentary  office  practice,  meaning  of  words 
and  abbreviations,  questions  that  test  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  judgment,  and  civic  af- 


LOUIS  LIEBLING  holds  the  B.S.  degree  from 
the  School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
and  is  now  working  for  a  master’s  degree  from 
that  institution.  He  has  to  his  credit  seventeen 
years’  teaching  experience  in  high  schools,  the 
past  decade  at  the  James  Madison  High  School, 
Brooklyn.  For  six  years,  he  was  a  correspondent 
in  a  large  industrial  firm.  He  carried  on  most 
of  his  undergraduate  study  in  evening  school. 
He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 


fairs.  These  questions  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  objective  type;  namely,  completion, 
matching,  multiple-choice,  best  answer,  and 
true-false. 

Speed  test-^10  minutes.  (See  "11,  4”  below  ) 

6.  General  questions — prepared  in  duplicated 

form. 

7.  Dictation  of  an  article  for  transcription. 

11.  A  typical  session: 

1.  Review  dictation — article  or  letters  previously 
given.  Notes  are  read  back.  Outlines  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  written  for  repetition  practice.  Per¬ 
tinent  questions  are  raised  relating  to  spelling 
and  meaning  of  selected  words,  and  general 
content. 

•  2.  General  questions — prepared  as  an  assign¬ 
ment.  These  are  usually  duplicated. 

General  questions — unprepared.  Time  allowed 
for  answering  is  determined  by  the  instructor. 
Answers  are  checked  and  corrections  made. 
Discussion  of  questions  that  require  explana¬ 
tions;  for  example,  a  point  in  grammar. 

4.  Speed  test — typing  from  plain  copy  for  10  or 
15  minutes.  Pupils  edit  work  and  calculate 
results  outside  of  class.  (The  method  used  for 
calculating  speed-test  results  is  described  on 
page  42  of  Citil  Service  Training,  by  Edwin 
Riemer;  see  list  of  source  materials  following 
this  outline.) 

5.  Rough  draft  or  tabulation — 20  minutes. 

6.  Dictation  for  transcription— an  article  of  about 
240  words.  The  initial  rate  of  dictation  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  It 
will  probably  be  about  70  words  a  minute.  If 
it  is  greater,  so  much  the  better. 

Time  limit  for  transcription — 20  minutes. 
Time  is  indicated  on  the  blackboard  so  that  a 
student  who  completes  the  transcript  in  less 
than  20  minutes  may  know  exactly  how  long 


he  took  to  do  it.  This  procedure  enables 
pupils  to  determine  their  transcription  rate. 

7.  Assignment — general  questions  (spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  etc.)  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  ses¬ 
sion. 

Below  are  listed  the  sources  from  which 
I  have  taken  material  for  use  in  the  Civil 
Service  Club; 

1.  Former  civil-service  examination  questions: 

a.  Printed  in  The  Chief,  The  Civil  Service 
Leader,  and  the  Civil  Service  Bulletin,  New 
York  City  publications. 

b.  Examination  papers  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  state,  and  municipal  civil- 
service  commissions. 

2.  Civil  Service  Training  for  Stenographers,  Typ¬ 
ists,  and  Clerks,  by  Edwin  Riemer,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  C().,  New  York,  1941. 

3.  Business  Education  W  orld — dictation  material 
and  articles  on  English. 

4.  Typewriting  textbooks — timed  tests,  rough 
drafts,  tabulations. 

5.  Typewriter  company  speed  tests. 

6.  Dictation  textbooks. 

7.  Newspapers — editorials,  articles. 

8.  Textbooks  on  arithmetic,  business  English, 
composition,  grammar,  and  civics. 

I  made  the  statement  that  the  plan,  as  I 
have  outlined  it,  is  workable.  I  know  that  it 
is.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  ot 
Civil  Ser\'ice  Clubs  in  the  secondary  schools 
would  be  a  partial  answer  to  Mr.  Reed’s  ap¬ 
peal  to  business  educators.  As  teachers  of 
secretarial  subjects,  w'e  have  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform  a  double  service — to  our 
country  and  to  our  young  people. 


Future  Business  Leaders  of  America 


The  National  Council  for  Business 
Education,  sponsor  of  Future  Busi¬ 
ness  Leaders  of  America,  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  for  high  school  business  .students,  an¬ 
nounces  that  twenty-five  chapters  with  a 
total  membership  of  one  thousand  have  been 
chartered  since  January  1,  1942.  These  chap¬ 
ters  are  located  in  five  states. 

All  chapters  are  w'orking  on  projects  re¬ 
lated  to  business  problems  within  their  own 
communities.  Among  the  reported  projects 
are  studies  of  work  opportunities  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  employment,  follow-ups  of  former 
graduates,  the  compiling  of  business  direc¬ 
tories,  and  volunteer  typing  for  defense  or¬ 
ganizations.  Each  chapter  is  sponsored  by 


a  member  of  the  local  high  school  faculty. 

On  April  25,  the  business  teachers  of 
West  Virginia  met  for  a  conference  at  the 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Montgomery  and  discussed  plans  for  the 
organization  of  chapters  throughout  the 
state.  On  May  9,  business  teachers  of  Con¬ 
necticut  met  in  conference  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  and  discussed  similar  plans. 

leachers  interested  in  the  organization 
of  chapters  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders 
of  America  in  their  schools  may  obtain  in- 
foimation  from  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner,  president 
of  the  National  Council  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.— M.  R.  K. 
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The  Letter-Placement  Problem  Again 


MARJORIE 
HUNSINGER, 
Ph.D. 

YOU  don’t  learn 
to  sivim  by  walk¬ 
ing.  No,  that  is  not 
a  misquotation.  Re¬ 
cently  many  teachers 
of  secretarial  studies 
have  admitted  that 
one  does  not  learn  to  run  by  walking  and 
have  adopted  the  method  of  fast  stroking 
from  the  beginning  in  typewriting.  But  in 
the  matter  of  letter  placement,  they  are 
still  drilling  students  in  "walking”  and  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  "swim”  on  the  job. 

In  other  words  the  beginner  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  (not  merely  the  beginner  in  typewrit¬ 
ing)  is  given  the  number  of  words  in  the 
body  of  the  letter  to  be  transcribed  and 
taught  to  follow  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
letter-placement  chart.  When  he  gets  his 
first  "uncounted”  or  "uncharted”  letter,  he 
swims.  And  literally!  He  has  been  pushed 
into  the  deep.  All  his  walking  techniques^ — 
his  crutches — are  useless  in  the  water.  By 
instinct  or  trial-and-error  he  makes  the 
haven  of  a  well-placed  letter — or  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  float  around  on  the  waves  of  "if  I 
get  it  on  the  page,  it  will  get  by.” 

"Teach  the  student  to  do  well  the  things 
he  is  going  to  do  anyhow”  is  a  central  theme 
of  modern  education.  Why  not  apply  it  to 
the  teaching  of  transcription?  Business  edu¬ 
cators  seem  to  agree  that  the  stenographer 
in  the  office  does  not  apply  a  rule  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  w-ords  in  each  letter 
and  then  apply  his  placement  formula.  Then 
why  should  the  student  store  his  knapsack 
with  useless  crutches  and  unnecessary  habits  ? 

Students  have  some  intelligence,  and  they 
are  willing  to  apply  it  if  the  reasons  for  ap¬ 
plication  seem  logical.  They  may  need  a 
guide  until  they  can  develop  a  sense  of  ar¬ 
tistic  letter  placement,  but  not  a  guide  to  es¬ 
timating  the  number  of  words  so  that  they 


Editor*$  Note:  For  those  readers  who 
arrived  late  at  the  scene  of  the  B.E.W.’s  ! 
long-continuing  debate  on  the  teaching  i 
of  letter  placement,  we  list  here  the  I 
previous  sessions: 

“0-20-80-24 — An  Easy  Letter-Place¬ 
ment  Formula,”  Philip  S.  Pepe,  The 
Business  Education  World,  October, 

1941,  page  1 12. 

“Pros  and  Cons  on  Letter-Placement 
Formulas,”  The  Business  Education  \ 

World,  December,  1941,  page  351.  | 

“Letter  Placement  Again,”  Karl  Mor¬ 
rison,  The  Business  Education  World, 
March,  1942,  page  621. 

can  follow  a  chart!  They  need  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  "voice  of  experience”  to 
help  them  visualize  the  transcribed  letter; 
then  much  practice  in  visualizing  and  plac¬ 
ing  letters  of  all  lengths.  Teach  them  to 
sioini  by  sivimnung. 

I — as  the  "voice  of  experience” — dictate 
direct  to  the  machine  in  the  typewriting  or 
transcription  class  taking  up  business  letters 
for  the  first  time: 

LETTER  PLACEMENT  ON  LETTERHEADS 

1.  Determine  width  of  letters  as  follows: 


a.  Short  letter  . 4  inches 

b.  Medium  letter . 5  inches 


c.  Long  letter  (including  two-page)  6  inches 

2.  Adjust  date  to  letterhead  (two  to  four  spaces 
below ) : 

a.  Flush  with  margin  at  right  or  left. 

b.  Centered. 

3.  Allow  three  to  ten  spaces  between  date  and 
inside  address,  according  to  length  of  letter 
and  letterhead. 

4.  Adjust  spacing  for  signature  and  initials  if 
letter  is  too  high  or  too  low. 

Then  I  talk  the  suggestions  over  with  the 
students,  point  by  point,  with  crude  black¬ 
board  sketches  for  emphasis.  These  students 
do  not  know  whether  a  letter  has  100  words 
or  120  words.  And  they  do  not  need  to 
know !  But  even  the  most  naive  knows 
whether  the  letter  assigned  from  the  type¬ 
writing  textbook  is  long  or  short.  They 
need  scarcely  glance  at  the  shorthand  notes 
to  remember  whether  you  dictated  a  long 
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MARJORIE  HUNSINGER  has  been  an  in¬ 
structor  in  secretarial  studies  at  Alfred  Univer¬ 
sity,  Alfred,  New  York,  since  January  of  this 
year.  She  received  the  B.A.  degree  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  the  M.A.  from  Columbia  University, 
and  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  She  has  had  general  office  experience, 
taught  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
was  Dean  of  Education  at  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan.  Miss  Hunsinger's  hobbies  are 
travel  and  study — she  has  had  courses  at  four¬ 
teen  universities  and  colleges.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  other  honorary 
fraternities. 


letter  or  a  nice  short  one.  Even  in  original 
composition  at  the  machine,  the  student 
knows  he  "won’t  write  much  or  he  may  write 
a  lot.”  And  if  a  letter  is  neither  long  nor 
short,  it  must  be  of  medium  length. 

Instructions  for  a  "fifty-space  line,”  "a 
sixty-five  space  line,”  or  such  are  now  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  date— typewriting  textbooks  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  increasing 
prevalence  of  elite  type  in  office  and  school¬ 
room  has  brought  about  the  change.  The 
student  who  learns  "sixty  spaces  for  the  long 
letter”  on  his  pica-type  machine  in  the  class¬ 


room  is  very  likely  to  produce  that  unattrac¬ 
tive,  long,  "skinny”  letter  on  his  elite-type 
machine  in  the  office. 

To  the  average  student,  a  letterhead  is  a 
letterhead.  He  has  not  given  much  thought 
to  the  many  varieties  that  call  for  differen¬ 
tiations  in  the  date  line.  Often  teachers  are 
little  more  observ'ant — as  evidenced  by  the 
usual  instruction,  "Allow  2  inches  for  the 
letterhead.”  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
during  this  discussion  of  letter  placement  a 
variety  of  letterheads  be  studied  and  that 
the  student  express  opinions  as  to  the  most 
artistic  placement  of  the  date  on  individual 
letterheads.  Later,  it  is  just  as  necessary 
that  each  student  be  given  much  practice  in 
placing  letters  of  varied  lengths  on  varied 
letterheads. 

Why  give  the  student  a  crutch  when  he 
goes  in  the  water  Let’s  let  him  learn  to 
swin?  by  su  humhig! 

[Marsden  A.  Sherman,  of  Salinas  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Junior  College,  has  written  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  this  subject  of  letter 
placement,  entitled  "The  Rule  of  27.”  Mr. 
Sherman’s  article  will  appear  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  .—Editor.] 


General  Business  Quiz  No.  7 


SIMPSON  M.  RITTER 

New  York  City 

1.  What  is  the  standard  unit  of  exchange 
in  Brazil? 

2.  If  a  client  ordered  from  you  21/2 
pounds,  avoirdupois  weight,  of  something 
in  one-ounce  packages,  how  many  such  pack¬ 
ages  would  you  deliver? 

3.  If  an  employee  orders  materials  in  your 
name,  though  you  gave  no  such  orders,  must 
you  pay  for  them  in  the  event  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  returnable? 

4.  What  would  you  do  with  a  check  made 
out  to  you  with  your  name  misspelled  or  the 
initials  twisted  or  wrong? 

5.  If  you  wanted  information  about  a 
merchant  doing  business  in  Cuyaba,  would 
you  inquire  at  the  Brazilian  or  the  Bolivian 
consulate  ? 


6.  A  shipment  of  goods  to  Wisconsin 
from  New  York  State  would  go  faster  via 
Indiana  or  Missouri? 

7.  If  you  were  a  paper-clip  manufacturer 
and  the  British  Government  sent  you  an 
order  for  "one  billion”  paper  clips,  would 
you  ship  them  1,000,000,000  or  1,000,000,- 
000,000  paper  clips? 

8.  Suppose  a  customer  asked  you  for  an 
11 -cent  article  and  had  only  a  nickel,  a 
penny,  and  a  5 -cent  stamp  with  which  to 
pay.  Would  you  have  to  accept  the  stamp 
as  part  of  the  payment? 

9.  Would  a  telephone  conversation  agree¬ 
ing  to  price  and  terms  of  a  piece  of  land 
constitute  a  contract? 

10.  Is  a  check  signed  or  indorsed  in  pencil 
negotiable  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  found  on  page  918. 
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Edpress  News  Letter 

Washington,  D.  G. 


Manpower  and  Woman  Power 

Creation  of  the  Manpower  Commission 
is  top-notch  educational  news,  because  its 
activities  will  eventually  affect  every  teacher 
and  university  professor  and  every  student 
from  elementary  school  upwards.  Imme¬ 
diately,  its  creation  will  mean  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  vocational  training  facilities  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown  in  any  country  in 
the  w'orld. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  the  President  also  transferred  the 
Training  Within  Industry’  Branch  and  the 
Apprenticeship  Section  to  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency.  Thus,  all  training  activi¬ 
ties  are  brought  under  one  head  for  the  first 
time. 

Mail  Study  for  Soldiers 

Undeterred  by  the  start  of  actual  combat, 
the  Army  last  month  opened  another  phase 
of  its  scheme  of  education  when  it  launched 
a  voluntary’  plan  for  correspondence  courses 
open  both  to  soldiers  in  training  camps  and 
with  expeditionary  forces  overseas. 

For  their  mail-order  alma  mater,  soldiers 
are  given  a  choice;  the  brand-new  Army 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  or 
the  extension  division  of  any  one  of  78 
colleges  and  universities. 

No  Vacation  This  Summer 

School  plants  and  personnel  will  be  mo¬ 
bilized  for  war  this  summer,  if  policies  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Wartime  Commis¬ 
sion  are  carried  out. 

In  a  report  approved  April  27,  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Wartime  Commission  urges  each 
school  system  to  offer  day  and  evening  sum¬ 
mer  training  courses,  tailored  to  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  needs  of  armed  forces  and  war 


production.  It  urges  courses  in  mathematics, 
science,  English,  and  social  studies,  pointed 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  armed  forces 
in  war  production;  aviation  education; 
nursing,  nutrition,  and  first  aid;  and  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  courses.  It  urges  schools  to  set 
up  information  services  on  rationing  pro¬ 
grams,  air-raid  warden  services,  and  recrea¬ 
tion;  to  salvage  scrap;  to  sell  war  stamps 
and  bonds. 

The  Teacher  in  Wartime 

Here  are  some  of  the  war’s  effects  on 
teachers — married  and  unmarried,  m  tne 
service  and  retired: 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  state  is  now 
toying  with  a  proposal  to  register  all  mar¬ 
ried  women  with  teaching  experience.  Then 
they  would  be  drafted  to  fill  the  vacancies 
rapidly  being  created  by  men  teachers  called 
into  the  service. 

Tw'enty-five  superintendents  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  schools  have  reported  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  that  they  have  43 
vacancies  among  their  teaching  forces  which 
they  are  unable  to  fill. 

Joplin,  Missouri.  Rules  which  prohibited 
the  employment  of  married  women  as  teach¬ 
ers  in  Joplin  schools  are  to  be  suspended 
during  the  1942-43  school  year,  because  of 
the  war  emergency  and  a  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers.  A  "refresher  course"  at  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  or  other  accredited  college  will  be 
required  of  all  women  making  application 
as  teachers,  who  have  been  inactive  since 
their  marriage. 

Education’s  Best  Sellers 

How  to  Study,  Kornhauser  (137,600 
copies);  Practice  of  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Schools,  Morrison  (41,098);  School  and 
Society,  Dewey  (36,880), 
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How’s  Your  Record? 


WILLIAM  A. 
RICHARDS 


ARH  you  cxpcctiny  a  telegram  today? 

.  Have  you  heard  of  a  vacancy,  replied, 
and  received  the  discouraging  news  that  an 
appointment  of  another  applicant  was  being 
considered  ? 

How  mucli  time  did  you  nave  to  spend  in 
writing  a  letter  of  application  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  credentials  for  that  vacanc)'?  If  you 
dashed  off  an  outline  of  your  experience  and 
background  and  rushed  otf  a  letter,  sending 
the  first  draft  copy,  the  reply  may  be  accu¬ 
rately  predicted — "The  job  is  filled,”  or  "We 
are  considering  several  applicants.” 

This  was  the  case  of  a  young  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  whom  I  talked  a  few  months  ago. 
He  said,  "You  know,  I  have  written  one 
hundred  letters  and  have  had  two  unfavor¬ 
able  replies.  The  other  ninety-eight  did 
not  even  answer.” 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  young  man  had 
spent  as  much  time  in  the  preparation  of  one 
letter  as  he  did  in  scribbling  out  the  100 
letters,  the  result  would  have  been  less  dis¬ 
couraging. 

Suppose  you  need  immediately  a  complete 
record  of  your  previous  training  and  profes¬ 
sional  background  and  a  list  of  all  your  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  connections  and  ac¬ 
companying  substantiating  evidence.  Such  a 
need  often  comes  with  short  notice  and  at  a 
time  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  other 
important  duties  to  prepare  such  a  record. 
Too  often,  the  sacrifice  involves  cheating 
yourself  by  hurriedly  preparing  a  sketchy 
presentation.  Such  a  personal  sketch  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  teacher  desiring  a 
better  job  but  is  also  needed  when  applyint» 
for  state  and  Federal  positions  and  posi¬ 
tions  with  insurance  companies. 

Such  a  history  is  required  for  promotion 


in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  is  being  required 
by  many  boards  and  societies  before  consid¬ 
ering  an  applicant  for  appointment. 

But  you  say,  "I  can  dash  off  an  account  of 
my  entire  experience  in  a  jiffy.”  Maybe  you 
can,  but  the  prospective  employer  can  dash 
your  application  in  the  waste-paper  basket 
even  quicker.  If  you  would  take  the  time 
to  go  over  the  outline  carefully,  you  would 
find  it  full  of  gaps,  written  in  generalities, 
with  omissions  of  dates,  and  important  sup¬ 
porting  documents  of  good  work  you  have 
previously  done  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Preparing  the  Presentation 

Now  is  the  time  to  review  the  highlights 
of  your  career.  Begin  with  the  year  you 
entered  high  school  (provided  you  did  little 
of  importance  before  then),  and  list  every 
major  step  you  have  taken  to  reach  your 
present  status.  Leave  ample  space  between 
major  headings  to  be  filled  in  later;  or, 
better  still,  put  each  heading  on  a  card  with 
date  and  duration  of  such  experience.  On 
the  margin  opposite  each  experience,  indicate 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  certificate,  diplo¬ 
ma,  or  letter  of  evidence  of  experience. 

Go  through  your  files  and  assemble  all 
written  materials  to  support  your  data. 
Where  gaps  appear,  write  to  the  institution 
or  firm  that  can  support  this  evidence. 

When  you  feel  that  all  possible  sources 
of  personal  data  have  been  exhausted,  type 
the  information  triple  spaced,  in  good  form, 
and  file  it  away  to  forget  for  a  while.  If  you 
have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  filing,  place 
the  manuscript  in  the  family  Bible  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  (This  should  be  as  safe  for  your 
paper  as  it  was  a  sure  hiding  place  for  the 
family  comb  in  the  days  of  the  circuit  rider. 
It  is  said  that  many  of  the  circuit  riders 
would  hide  the  family  comb  in  the  Bible.  If 
the  family  could  not  find  the  comb  after  his 
departure,  it  was  an  indication  that  they  were 
not  reading  the  Good  Book.) 
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Chances  are  that  within  a  month  or  two 
you  will  recall  some  major  or  minor  step 
that  should  be  in  the  outline.  "Oh,  yes; 
three  years  ago  I  conducted  a  tour  or  super¬ 
vised  a  city  playground.  And  while  in  high 
school,  I  won  a  state  debating  contest.” 

Revising  and  Polishing 

After  a  few  months  or  perhaps  a  year, 
revise  the  outline  and  make  three  copies  on 
the  best  quality  paper  you  can  get.  Leave 
ample  space  for  additional  experiences.  Make 
one  carbon  copy  for  your  own  file.  (Never 
send  any  type  of  duplicated  outline  to  your 
prospective  employer. ) 

Have  a  photograph  made  for  each  copy  ot 
the  outline.  Never  try  to  economize  by 
using  cheap  photographs.  If  you  have  im¬ 
portant  letters  or  documents  to  substantiate 
your  record,  have  photostatic  copies  made. 

Then  assemble  your  outline  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  together  with  the  photograph  and 
photostatic  specimens,  and  file  away  until 
your  chance  for  that  unexpected  job  arises. 
If  a  new  job  never  "pops”  up,  you  will  still 
receive  ample  reward  for  your  labor  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  better  knowledge  of  yourself  after  this 
complete  inventory. 

The  following  outline  is  a  standard  mode' 

1  have  worked  out  especially  for  teachers. 

Information  Concerning 
(Same  of  Applicant) 

Residence  Phone 

I.  Identifying  data: 

A.  Age. 

B.  Height. 

C.  Weight. 

D.  Condition  of  health. 

E.  Physical  defects. 

F.  Citizenship. 

G.  Marital  status. 

(Substantiating  evidence:  birth  certificate,  proof 
of  citizenship,  and  photographs.) 

II.  Education: 

A.  High  school. 

B.  Colleges  and  universities: 

1.  Undergraduate.  (Names  of  colleges, 
duration  of  training;  degrees  or  di¬ 
plomas  received.) 

2.  Graduate.  (Same  as  above,  with  sub¬ 
stantiating  evidence,  such  as  di¬ 
plomas,  degrees,  certificates,  tran¬ 
script  of  credits.) 

III.  College  courses  studied  (undergraduate  and 
graduate):  Commerce,*  business  education, 
social  studies,  special  courses. 
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WILLIAM  A.  RICHARDS,  head  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  and  Secretarial  Science  Depart¬ 
ments  at  Erskine  College,  Due  West,  Siouth 
Carolina,  was  formerly  city  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  Greensboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  His  teaching  experience  began  in  a  one- 
room  rural  school.  His  degrees  are  from 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  is  active  in 
professional  organizations  and  in  Boy  Scout 
administration,  and  his  hobbies  are  photograph 
developing  and  writing.  The  B.E.W.  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  of  his  articles. 


IV.  Professional  career: 

A.  Public  day  schools. 

B.  Private  day  schools. 

C.  Private  evening  schools. 

D.  College  (junior  and  senior). 

V.  Courses  taught: 

A.  High  school. 

B.  College. 

VI.  Other  professional  experience:  Industry, 
governmental,  lectures,  demonstrations, 
talks  to  professional  groups. 

VII.  Legal  formalities:  State  certificate  number, 
kind,  date  of  issue;  any  special  diploma  or 
certificate  that  may  be  required. 

VIII.  Publications:  Articles  published;  books 
written  or  to  which  contributions  have  been 
made;  papers  read  at  state,  regional,  or 
national  professional  meetings. 

IX.  Other  educational  and  professional  activi¬ 
ties: 

A.  Fraternal  organizations. 

B.  Clubs. 

C.  Teacher  organizations. 

D.  Society  affiliations. 

E.  Community  contacts: 

1.  Public  service  welfare  board. 

2.  Boy  Scout  council. 

3.  Civic  and  service  organizations. 

4.  Business  organizations. 

F.  Church  affiliation  (and  special  duties 
performed  in  church). 

X.  Military  record:  Previous  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  present  military  affiliations, 
work  on  draft  boards,  or  draft  number  and 
possible  military  status. 


*  Even  though  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  tran¬ 
script  of  credits  is  included,  the  college  courses 
studied  should  be  listed  in  the  order  of  importance 
in  relation  to  the  job  desired.  If  you  are  to  teach 
commerce,  list  all  commerce  courses  first. 

Other  suggestions  for  keeping  systematic  rec¬ 
ords  of  one’s  personal  history  are  given  in  All 
About  Me,  a  book  by  J.  M.  Bruer,  which  was 
reviewed  on  page  651  of  the  March  B.E.W. — 
Editor. 
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F  raternities 

MARIAN  W.  SPEELMAN 
Hammond  (Indiana)  High  School 

Chi  Sigma  Nu,  A  national  professional 
evening-school  commerce  fraternity,  founded 
in  1926  at  University’  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  active  chapters  located  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Chicago,  and  Akron. 

Officers:  Grand  President,  W.  Paul  Mills, 
no  Maple  Road,  Stow,  Ohio;  Grand  Vice- 
President,  Ralph  Hoskins,  1045  Chalker 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio;  Grand  Secretary-Treas- 
urer,  C.  Joseph  Bray,  158  North  Central, 
Chicago;  Editor-in-Chief,  Gene  Jones,  351 
Fernwood  Drive,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Publication:  The  Citadel  of  Chi  Sig¬ 
ma  Nu. 

Purpose:  To  form  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship  among  students  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing;  to  cultiv’ate,  with  the  encouragement  of 
a  fraternal  spirit,  a  higher  and  broader  cul¬ 
ture  than  that  afforded  by  university  cur¬ 
ricula. 

Qualifications  for  membership:  Any  stu¬ 
dent  in  actual  attendance  and  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  at  any  school  where  a  chapter  of  the 
fraternity  is  established,  or  any  such  graduate 
thereof,  may  be  initiated  a  member  upon 
unanimous  vote  of  the  active  members  of 
the  chapter. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha.  A  national  soror¬ 
ity  open  to  business  women,  founded  in 
1929,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  soror¬ 
ity  has  140  chapters  and  a  membership  of 
approximately  2,400. 

In  June,  1941,  the  national  office  was 
moved  to  Loveland,  Colorado,  where  a  na¬ 
tional  sorority  house  for  members  is  main¬ 
tained. 

Purpose:  The  organization  is  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  social.  Many  of  the  chapters  are 
doing  war-defense  work  and  carrying  out 
community’  projects. 

Members  must  have  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  and  good  character. 

Officers:  National  Director,  Mrs.  Sybil  M. 


Concluded 

in  Education 

Flaherty,  Kansas  City’,  Missouri;  National 
President,  Hildagard  Jeager,  Cleveland; 
Business  Manager,  E.  R.  Palmer;  Auditor, 
J.  M.  Lamb;  Assistant  National  Director, 
Mary'  O’Sullivan;  and  Editor,  Virginia  Tay¬ 
lor,  all  at  Loveland,  Colorado. 

The  official  publication  is  Jonquil,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly. 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma.  A  national  profes¬ 
sional  advertising  fraternity  for  men,  found¬ 
ed  in  1913  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

There  are  thirty-eight  chapters,  of  which 
twenty’-one  are  now  active,  and  four  alumni 
groups. 

Officers:  President,  Lou  R.  Townsend, 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Advertising 
Bank  of  America,  P.  O.  Box  3415,  Rincon 
Annex,  San  Francisco,  California;  National 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Johnston,  Professor  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia;  National  Treasurer, 
Eric  J.  Smith,-  Account  Executive,  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Inc.,  935  South  Valencia,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Council,  Ken 
R.  Dyke,  Director  of  National  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York  City;  Editor,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Wanek,  Johns-Manville  Corporation, 
22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  There 
are  four  regional  vice-presidents. 

Publication:  Lineage  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma. 

Purpose:  To  promote  professional  stand¬ 
ards  in  advertising.  Membership  is  open 
to  men  who  show  ’’promise  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  career  in  advertising.” 

Gamma  Alpha  Chi.  A  national  profes¬ 
sional  advertising  fraternity  for  women, 
founded  in  1920  at  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

There  are  eight  active  and  four  alumnae 
chapters,  with  a  membership  of  1,000 
women. 
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Officers:  President,  Mary  Gist,  2551  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles;  Vice-President,  Beatrice 
Thraillkill  Johnson,  5548  Tracy,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Spencer  R.  Collins,  Eugene,  Oregon;  Editor, 
Thora  Banker,  Union  Oil  Company,  Los 
Angeles;  Employment  Director,  Ruth  E. 
Pike,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  broader  and 
higher  interests  of  advertising  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  for  women;  to  give  members  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  advertising;  to  furnish  members 
opportunities  for  extra  curricular  education 
and  activities  in  advertising;  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  comradeship  among  univer¬ 
sity  women  interested  in  the  development 
of  professional  standards  in  advertising. 

Publication:  Gamma  Alpha  Chi  News. 
Published  four  times  a  year. 

Qualifications:  Any  woman  student  in  an 
institution  of  collegiate  rank  who  has  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  one  course  in  advertising 
or  is  actively  participating  in  some  phase 
of  advertising,  who  is  recommended  by  the 
head  of  her  major  department,  and  who  in¬ 
tends  to  specialize  in  the  profession  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  in  any  field  of  journalism  in 
which  advertising  is  a  vital  factor,  upon 
unanimous  vote  of  the  chapter,  is  eligible. 

Significant  accomplishments  include  the 
following:  A  national  employment  bureau, 
which  also  offers  guidance  assistance;  guest 
editorship  of  Mademoiselle  (Dorothy  Mauer, 
University  of  Missouri)  ;  undergraduate  pub¬ 
licity  for  school  events  of  all  types;  partici¬ 
pation  in  Vogue  Prix  de  Paris  contest;  ad¬ 
vertising  surveys  of  all  types,  etc. 

Phi  Sigma  Phi.  A  professional  men’s  fra¬ 
ternity  founded  in  the  evening  School  of 
Commerce,  Northwestern  University,  in 
1928,  the  result  of  the  merging  of  Pi  Epsilon 
with  Phi  Sigma  Phi. 

There  are  two  active  chapters.  Alpha  of 
Northwestern,  Chicago,  and  Gamma  of  De- 
Paul  University,  also  of  Chicago,  and  one 
alumni  chapter.  Combined  membership  now 
totals  about  150. 

Membership  requirements  include  a  high 
grade  average. 

Official  publications:  Crest,  published 


yearly,  and  Among  Phi  Sigs,  distributed 
monthly.  Editor  is  E.  T.  Bonk. 

Officers  are:  President,  Edgar  Schrieber, 
Lombard,  Illinois;  Vice-President,  Raymond 
A.  Liss;  Secretary,  George  E.  Lajoie;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Etilo  Micheletti;  Sentinel,  Ralph  Less, 
all  of  Chicago. 

International  Honorary  Society  for 
Business  Education.  An  international 
honor  society  for  students,  founded  in  1937, 
at  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Membership  includes  about  300  schools, 
of  all  types  offering  business  subjects,  in 
33  states.  There  are  also  chapters  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Hawaii. 

Officers:  President,  J.  I.  Kinman,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane, 
Washington;  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Angus, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada;  Secretary, 
Ramona  Foster;  Treasurer,  Kathryn  Hol¬ 
land,  both  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
promote  speed  and  accuracy  in  typing. 

Membership  is  open  to  those  students 
who  attain  a  net  speed  of  at  least  60  words 
a  minute  for  10  minutes,  with  five  errors 
or  less.  The  student  may  qualify  for  pins 
at  higher  levels. 

Alpha  Gamma  Upsilon.  A  national 
professional  fraternity,  founded  in  1922,  at 
Anthony  Wayne  Institute,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana. 

There  are  five  active  chapters  with  a 
total  membership  of  900. 

Officers  include:  President,  Roger  E. 
Marce,  19975  Appoline  Street,  Detroit; 
First  Vice-President,  Walter  Isley,  13945 
Archdale  Street,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  Louie 
Marsh,  13945  Archdale,  Detroit;  Secretary, 
Herbert  Speck,  3621  Field,  Detroit;  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary,  Stanley  Maney,  121  Green 
Street,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Purpose:  To  promote,  foster,  and  expand 
the  principles  of  fraternalism  through  cha|> 
ters  in  schools  of  collegiate  standing. 

Official  publications:  Links,  published 
yearly,  and  Forum,  published  monthly.  Co¬ 
editors  are  William  Fogle  and  Robert  De- 
Veny,  1526  West  Court,  Flint,  Michigan. 
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Pan  Xi-MA.  An  international  men’s 
foreign-trade  fraternity,  founded  in  1919  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington.  There  are  five  chapters,  three 
located  in  the  United  States  and  two  in  the 
Philippines. 

Officers:  President,  M.  M.  Skinner;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  C.  T.  Sheldon,  both  on  the 
staff  of  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Purpose:  To  promote  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  better  trade  relations  among  na¬ 
tions. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu.  A  national  social-science 
honor  society,  open  to  men  and  women  who 
do  superior  work  in  economics,  history,  so¬ 
ciology,  and  government,  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  accredited  by  the  Association 
of  American  Universities.  Purpose:  To  en¬ 
courage  study  of  the  social  sciences.  There 
are  over  128  active  chapters  and  30,()()() 
members. 

Officers:  President,  Howard  Patterson, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  first 
Vice-President,  Pitron  Sorokin,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Second  Vice-President,  John 
Donaldson,  Professor  of  Economics,  George 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Executive  Secretary,  Leroy  Allen,  Professor 
of  Religion,  Southwestern  College,  Winfield, 
Kansas;  Treasurer,  Charles  Bushnell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Toledo, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  General  Counsel,  James  J. 
Hayden,  Professor  of  Law,  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Publication:  Social  Science,  published 
quarterly.  Edited  by  the  founder.  Dr.  Leroy 
Allen,  1414  East  Fourth  Avenue,  Winfield, 
Kansas. 

Significant  accomplishments  and  contribu¬ 
tions:  Publication  of  Social  Science  for  six¬ 
teen  years;  establishment  of  Social  Science 
Lecture  given  each  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

- 4> - 

Keep  a  record  of  the  earnings  of  your 
co-operative  pupils.  This  is  good  material 
for  a  local  newspaper  story.  The  total 
earned  by  the  group  always  comes  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
work. 


Answers  to  the  General  Business 
Quiz  on  Page  912 

1.  Milrcis. 

2.  Forty  packages.  The  avoirdupois  pound 
contains  16  ounces. 

3.  Ves,  if  the  order  was  given  within  the 
employee’s  "apparent  scope  of  authority." 

■*.  You  might,  of  course,  send  it  back  to  the 
maker  and  request  the  issuance  of  a  new 
draft,  but  you  would  save  time  by  signing 
it  as  made  out  and  then  signing  your 
proper  name.  The  bank  will  cash  it. 

5.  Brazilian. 

6.  Indiana. 

7.  1,()()(),()()(),()00,0()0.  The  British  billion  con¬ 
stitutes  a  million  millions;  ours,  only  a 
thousand  millions. 

8.  You  may  accept  it,  but  you  do  not  have  to. 
Stamps  .ire  negotiable,  but  they  are  not 
legal  tender.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  includes  in  its  provisions  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  all  currency 
and  coins  issued  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  accepted  as  legal  tender  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  bills  and  taxes.  Stamps  are  not 
included. 

9.  It  might  constitute  a  contract  to  sell,  but 
not  a  contract  of  sale.  A  contract  of  sale 
for  land  must  be  in  writing. 

10.  Legally,  such  a  check  is  negotiable;  but 
the  practice  is  anything  but  prudent. 


WILLIAM  H.  Vernon,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Pack¬ 
ard  School,  New  York  City,  for  thirty-three 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Lynbrook,  Long 
Island,  on  April  27. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  a  graduate  of  Duff’s- 
Iron  City  College  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  State 
Normal  School  at  California,  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  attended  the  Rochester  Business  In¬ 
stitute  and  Zanerian  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  for  a  time  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  the  Centenary 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey,  and  for  a  short  time  conducted  his 
own  private  school. 

He  taught  both  penmanship  and  account¬ 
ing  at  Packard  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  June,  1940. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a  daughter, 
Miss  Frances  Vernon;  and  a  son,  Conwell 
H.  Vernon. 
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Tri-State  Holds 
Spring  Meeting 


D.  D.  LrSSF.NbF.KKY 


Robert  L.  Fawcett 


Nearly  one  thousand  members,  friends, 
and  guests  of  the  Tri-State  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Association  met  at  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  May  1 
and  2  for  the  Association’s  spring  meeting. 
Registration  on  Friday  evening,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dancing  and  a  half-hour  short¬ 
hand  demonstration  by  Charles  Zoubek,  ol 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Saturday  morning,  after  the  business 
meeting,  Bernhard  Ragner,  who  spent  nine¬ 
teen  years  in  newspaper  work  in  France, 
spoke  on  "Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Retain — 
As  I  Knew  Them,"  after  which  Dr.  Jacob 
C.  Meyer,  of  Cleveland’s  Western  University, 
spoke  on  "Education  in  an  Industrialized 
Democracy." 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  presided  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon,  introducing  guests,  board  members,  old 
and  new  officers,  and  the  luncheon  speaker, 
Arthur  C.  Horrocks,  national  industry-labor 
consultant  and  Public  Relations  Counsel  for 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
In  his  address,  "The  Day  After  Tomorrow,” 
Mr.  Horrocks  gave  a  challenging  picture  of 
the  leadership  which  this  country  must  as¬ 
sume  not  only  for  the  present,  but  in  the 
future. 

The  following  officers  were  in  charge  of 
the  May  meeting: 

President:  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President :  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice-President :  Theodore  Woodward, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary:  Miss  Ethel  L.  Farrell,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 


Executive  Board  Members:  W.  B.  Elliott,  Elli¬ 
ott  School  of  Commerce,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia; 
William  L.  Moore,  John  Hay  High  School,’  Cleve¬ 
land;  F.  H.  Sumrall,  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  R.  J.  Worley,  Samuel 
Jones  Jr.  Agency,  Pueblo,  Colorado;  and  Dr.  El¬ 
mer  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Business  Education, 
Pittsburgh. 

These  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
were  ably  assisted  by  several  committees.  The 
committee  chairmen  for  the  meeting  were  as 
follows: 

Party:  Albert  E.  Drumheller,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Luncheon:  Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Dodson,  Robert 
Morris  School  of  Business,  Pittsburgh. 

Exhibits:  Theodore  Woodward,  Langley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

Publicity:  Harry  Freedlander,  Morse  Girls  Vo¬ 
cational  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Packet:  Paul  J.  Angelo,  The  Business  Training 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Membership:  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

Constitutional  Revision:  Kennard  E.  Goodman, 
West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Tests:  William  L.  Moore,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  as  follows: 

President:  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President :  J.  K.  Stoner,  High  School, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice-President :  Howard  E.  Wheland, 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Miss  Marion  M.  Lamb,  West  Liberty 
(West  Virginia)  State  Teachers  College. 

Treasurer:  J.  B.  Mawhinney,  High  School,  Ava¬ 
lon,  Pennsylvania. 

Board  Member:  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Cole,  Duffs- 
Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh. 
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Wartime  Needs  for  Office  Workers 

Abstract  of  a  Report  by  an  E.C.T.A.  Committee  Consisting 
of  Peter  L.  Agnew,  chairman;  John  G.  Kirk;  and  Joseph  Seay 


IT  HAS  BEEN  forcefully  brought  to  our 
attention,  through  announcements  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  press  releases  re¬ 
garding  the  armed  forces,  and  the  want  ads 
in  the  daily  newspapers,  that  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for,  and  apparent  short¬ 
age  of,  office  workers  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  employs  large  numbers  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  machine  operators; 

Accounting  machine  (alphabetic) 

Addressograph 
Billing — bookkeeping 
Blueprint 

Bookkeeping  machine  (flat-bed) 

Calculating  machine 
Card-punch  (numeric) 

Card-punch  (alphabetic) 

Dictating  Machines 

Graphotype 

Mimeograph 

Multilith 

Photostat 

Sorting  machine  (horizontal) 

Tabulating  machine 
Teletype 

During  the  past  year,  the  largest  group 
of  machine  operators  employed  included 
the  calculating-machine  operators  and  the 
card-punch  operators,  both  numerical  and  al¬ 
phabetical.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
during  the  next  few  months  the  same  types 
of  machine  operators  will  be  needed,  and 
that  the  same  groups  will  be  employed  in 
greatest  numbers. 

An  analysis  of  the  want  ads  in  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  employment  services, 
clearly  shows  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  qualified  office  workers  for  de¬ 
fense  and  nondefense  industry. 

The  armed  forces — that  is,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast 
Guard — also  are  faced  with  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  among  their  personnel  an 
adequate  number  of  properly  trained  young 
men  who  may  be  assigned  to  secretarial, 
stenographic,  typing,  clerical,  and  office-ma¬ 


chine  jobs  in  the  clerical  departments. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  conditions,  we, 
as  business  educators,  obviously  are  faced 
with  a  tremendous  problem  in  endeavoring 
to  furnish  for  the  Civil  Service,  the  armed 
forces,  and  defense  and  nondefense  indus¬ 
try  an  almost  unbelievable  number  of  office 
workers. 

The  question  then  is  asked,  "What  can 
the  schools  do.^”  The  Committee  makes 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Do  Better  What  W'e  Are  Doing. 
Do  a  far  better  job  than  usual  in  the 
training  of  the  people  who  are  at  present 
taking  the  regular  commercial  work  in  our 
high  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges, 
and  whose  training  includes  preparation  for 
many  of  these  jobs. 

2.  Step  Up  the  Pace.  It  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  many  schools  to  permit  students 
to  spend  extra  periods  in  taking  more  dic¬ 
tation  or  in  having  more  than  the  normal 
practice  on  office  machines.  These  periods 
may  be  given  in  place  of  study  periods,  or 
may  be  given  on  an  afternoon  basis,  thus 
making  sure  that  the  students  who  are  now 
taking  commercial  training  will  be  better 
equipped  than  they  otherwise  might  be. 

3.  Provide  Short-Unit  Courses.  These 
short-unit  courses  can  be  provided  during 
the  regular  school  day  if  the  equipment  and 
space  in  the  school  allow  it,  or  they  may 
be  given  in  the  afternoon,  evening,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  or  in  the  summer. 

4.  Plan  Intensive  Curricula.  Intensive 
one-year  curricula  could  be  planned  for  the 
high  schools,  while  private  schools  could 
plan  intensive  curricula  designed  to  give 
students  the  basic  essentials  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  high  schools  could  re¬ 
cruit  for  their  intensive  curricula  carefully 
selected  students  who  are  completing  their 
junior  year  in  June,  who  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  a  general  or  academic  curriculum,  and 
who  are  not  going  to  college.  Such  cur¬ 
ricula  could  be: 
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Secretarial-stenographic,  which  would  include 
intensive  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  re¬ 
lated  English,  and  office  practice. 

General  clerical,  which  would  include  clerical 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  office  practice,  and  ma¬ 
chine  specialization. 

5.  Induce  More  Boys  to  Take  ComtK<ercial 
Work.  In  order  to  assist  the  armed  forces 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  secretarial  and 
clerical  help  and  for  office  machine  (es¬ 
pecially  duplicating,  adding  and  calculat¬ 
ing,  and  teletype)  operators,  it  seems  wise 
tor  us  to  advise  more  boys  to  take  this  type 
of  work,  especially  the  short-unit  courses 
and  the  special  one-year  curricula  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  Machine  training  given 
to  this  particular  group  of  students  should 
include  training  in  the  repair  and  adjust¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  these 
machines. 

6.  Federal  Government  Should  Provide 
Funds.  In  order  to  establish  many  of  these 
courses,  especially  the  after-school,  evening, 
Saturday,  and  summer  courses,  funds  should 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

7.  Mobile  Units  for  Civil  Service  Ex¬ 
aminations.  Civil  Service  should  without  de¬ 
lay  further  extend  a  plan  which  apparently 
is  already  in  operation  to  provide  mobile 
testing  units,  so  that  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tions  may  be  given  in  schools  at  various 
parts  of  the  country  even  though  they  may 
be  at  some  distance  from  large  population 
areas. 

For  Your  Bulletin  Board 

H.  Korndorff,  president  of  the  Fed- 
♦  eral  Shipbuilding  and  Dr)'  Dock  Com¬ 
pany,  listed  the  following  ways  in  which 
employees  can  help  accelerate  shipbuilding 
time: 

By  being  on  the  job  when  the  whistle  blows 
to  begin  work  and  working  until  the  whistle 
blows  to  stop. 

By  stopping  any  waste  of  materials  and  supplies. 
By  being  always  alert  for  any  form  of  sabotage. 
By  doing  things  the  SAFE  way. 

By  putting  a  good  share  of  our  earnings  into 
Defense  Bonds  for  our  country,  our  future, 
and  our  present  peace  of  mind. 

Very  little  change  would  be  necessary  to 
make  this  creed  applicable  to  business  stu¬ 
dents. 


There^s  Another  B.E.W. 

All  in  one  issue  of  the  daily  paper, 
the  editors  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  familiarly  known  as  the  B.E.W., 
noted  these  headlines: 

WEB  DRAFIS  PACT,  ORDERS  IT  SIGNED 
OPA  IS  GRANTED  AN  INJUNCTION 

WPB  RESTRICTS  PRODUCTION  OF  ICE 
CREAM 

HULL’S  AUTHORITY  PUT  ABOVE  THE 
BEW 

That  last  one  ff cored  us.  Was  the 
Secretary  of  State  going  to  taxe  over  as 
super-editor  of  your  favorite  professional 
magazine?  Hmm,  which  office  should  we 
put  him  in? 

Reading  sketchily,  we  learned  that  the 
B.E.W.  had  something  to  do  with  getting 
wild  rubber  out  of  Mexico.  Very  well. 
We  would  not  hesitate.  Mr.  Hull  could 
have  all  our  offices  and  the  preliminary 
fragments  of  the  June  issue.  The  staff 
would  depart  immediately,  in  a  body,  to 
get  wild  rubber  out  of  Mexico. 

Then  we  found  out  there  was  another 
B.E.W.  in  the  world,  a  much  younger  one: 
the  Board  of  Economic  Welfare.  So  we 
gave  up  the  Mexican  trip  and  got  out  the 
June  issue  ourselves. — D.  M.J. 


I  The  Consumer’s  | 
I  Victory  Pledge  | 

^  A*  a  coasumer,  in  the  total  defense  of  de-  = 
^  mocraejr,  I  will  do  my  part  to  make  my  home,  ^ 
5  my  community,  my  country  ready,  efficient,  and  s 
^  strong.  g 

J  I  will  buy  carefully  M 

5  I  will  take  good  care  of  the  things  I  have  = 
M  I  uill  waste  nothing  J 

^  Signature  .  g 

S  When  you  sign  this  pledge,  you  are  Joining  g 
S  the  ranks  of  the  millions  of  consumers  rooper-  ^ 
M  ating  in  National  Defense.  W'ill  you  please  sign  S 
s  it  and  send  it  to :  ^ 

I  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  STAFF  | 

I  Consumer  Division,  Office  of  | 

I  Price  Administration  | 

I  Washington,  0.  C.  | 
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Results  of  a  mail  f.lfction  of  ofticers 
by  tlic  members  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writing  Association  have  been  released. 
The  new  othcers  are  as  follows: 

President:  Harvey  Lee  Marcoux,  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Vice-President,  East:  H.  T.  Viets,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Vice-President,  South:  W.  H.  Butterfield,  L'ni 
versjty  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Vice-President,  Midwest:  R.  R.  Aurner,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Vice-President,  U'est:  W.  J.  Marra,  Bank  of 
America,  San  Francisco,  California. 

New'  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
are  Vice-President  Viets  and  Vice-President 
Butterfield.  Mrs.  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  retiring  president, 
was  re-elected  as  a  director. 

A  Definition 

ORALE — "A  State  of  mind  charac¬ 
terized  by  confidence  and  courage,  a 
well-founded  confidence  in  the  value  of 
one’s  ideals,  a  steel-cold  courage  which,  over 
a  long  pull,  makes  victory  for  those  ideals 
certain.” — Educational  Policies  Commission. 


ORDERS  FOR  VOLUME  22 
NOW  BEING  TAKEN 

Bound  copies  of  this  year’s  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  W  orld — Volume  22 — will  soon  be 
ready.  Place  your  orders  now'. 

The  price  is  $2.50  a  volume,  postpaid. 


i  the:  business  education  world 

270  Madison  Avenue 
I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Please  send  me  postpaid  .  copies  of 

I  Volume  22  of  The  Business  Education  World 
at  $2.50  each. 

□  Bill  me  □  Payment  enclosed 

Name  . .  • 

Address  . . 


Please  don’t  forget  to  send  us  your 
change  of  address  if  you  are  trans¬ 
ferring  to  a  new  school  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  VCdth  your  co-operation,  the 
B.P.W.  will  be  on  hand  when  you 
get  there. 


The  I9d2  Conference  on  Business 
Hducation  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  be  held  June  26  and  27,  w'ill  be  on 
an  invitational  basis  and  not  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  subject  will  be  "Stand¬ 
ards  in  Business  Education.” 

Those  participating  will  be  members  of 
a  work  committee  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  educators,  selected  representatives  of 
business  teaching  organizations,  and  invited 
guests.  Persons  w'ho  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  of  standards  may  make 
application  for  invitations  to  the  Conference 
Committee,  in  care  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Business 
Schools  Association  held  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  in  Seattle,  early  in  April. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Oliver  Hobbs  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service;  Paul  Cole, 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  District  11 ;  C.  H.  Odom, 
state  board  for  vocational  rehabilitation;  and 
S.  E.  Fleming,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Seattle  sch<x>ls. 

Mr.  Fleming  contrasted  the  shortage  of 
labor  now  with  the  unemployment  of  1932. 
"We  must  modify  our  point  of  view,”  said 
Mr.  Fleming.  "We  must  train  for  jobs 
on  a  'quickie’  program.  .  .  .  Vocational  edu¬ 
cation  isn’t  anything  unless  it  is  flexible." 
New  officers  were  elected,  as  follows: 
President:  E.  O.  Draper,  Draper’s  School 
of  Commerce,  LaGrande,  Oregon. 

Vice-President :  R.  C.  Anderson,  Boise 
Business  University,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Helen  Dietz,  Dietz  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  L.  Galusha, 
Everett  Business  College,  Everett,  Washing¬ 
ton. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Miss  Dora  H.  Pitts,  with  some  of  the  students 
who  held  an  assembly  in  her  honor. 


TWO  THOUSAND  (,OM M !•  RCIAL  STUDl-NTS 

of  Detroit  high  schools  honored  Miss 
Dora  H.  Pitts,  shorthand  teacher,  with  an 
ovation  at  an  assembly  held  at  Cass  Technical 
High  School  on  April  24,  recognizing  her 
forty-two  years  of  teaching  at  Western  High 
School.  Miss  Pitts  will  retire  this  month 
after  a  teaching  career  that  began  with  five 
years’  service  at  Albion  College  before  she 
joined  the  faculty  at  Western. 

Miss  Pitts  w'as  for  two  years  editor  of 
a  department  in  the  Business  Education 
World,  "Commercial  Student  Clubs.”  Al¬ 
ways  active— and  always  effective  in  her 
many  activities — she  has  long  been  a  club 
sponsor  herself.  She  has  had  three  clubs 
in  Western  High  School — the  140-Word 
Club,  the  Commercial  Alumnae  Club,  and 
the  Notary  Club. 

The  assembly  held  in  her  honor  in  April 
was  by  no  means  the  first  expression  of 
student  affection  for  Miss  Pitts.  The  1935- 
1936  yearbook  of  Western  High  School 
was  dedicated  "To  Miss  Dora  H.  Pitts, 
friend,  poet,  and  teacher,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  w'ho  know  her.” 

Speakers  at  the  assembly  honoring  Miss 
Pitts  were  fames  L.  Holtsclaw,  supervising 
principal  of  commercial  education  for  De¬ 
troit;  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  supervising  direc¬ 
tor  of  high  schools;  and  Dr.  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Gregg. 

Discussing  the  great  need  for  trained 
clerical  workers  in  the  armed  forces  and  in 


Civil  Service,  Dr.  Gregg  said,  "We  are 
co-operating  with  the  Government  in  sup¬ 
plying  all  camps  and  naval  bases  with  spe¬ 
cial  shorthand  abbreviations  for  all  their 
terms.”  He  mentioned  a  new  stiffening  in 
Civil  Service  requirements,  following  a  pre¬ 
vious  lowering  of  standards.  "They  don’t 
want  any  more  stenographers,”  he  said, 
"like  the  one  who,  when  her  boss  told  her 
to  make  eight  carbons  of  a  letter,  asked  if 
he  wanted  carbons  of  the  envelopes,  too.” 
In  the  course  of  his  address.  Dr.  Gregg 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Miss  Pitts  and 
the  work  she  has  done  in  advancing  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement. 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  national 
president  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  officiated  at 
the  installation  of  a  new  chapter  of  the 
fraternity  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
on  May  10. 

How'ard  Nelson,  of  Reading  (Ohio) 
High  School,  was  chairman  of  the  organiz¬ 
ing  committee  for  the  local  chapter;  and 
Miss  Gladys  Bahr,  of  Withrow  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  w'as  secretary  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  committee. 

The  faculty  sponsor  for  the  chapter  is 
Professor  Ray  G.  Price,  of  the  department 
of  business  education. 

Teresa  E.  Nichols,  Dean  of  Women, 
Woodbur)'  College,  Los  Angeles,  was  mar¬ 
ried  May  2  to  A.  L.  Flynn.  Mrs.  Flynn 
has  been  connected  with  Woodbury  Col¬ 
lege  since  1922  and  will  continue  as  Dean 
of  Women  after  the  couple  return  from 
their  honeymoon. 

M.  Fred  Tidwell  was  recently  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Lieutenant,  Junior  Grade,  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Naval  Radio  Training  School 
at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 

Lt.  Tidwell  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  duties  as  director  of  the  School  of 
Vocational  Business  and  assistant  professor 
of  business  education  at  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  During  the  past  year,  he  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na\y  Yeo- 
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man’s  Training  Program  to  be  established 
on  the  campus  on  July  1.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  on  typewriting  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World.— /M.  B. 

Lowell  A.  Decker,  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  has  recently 
been  appointed  State  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education.  He  succeeds  Lt.  R.  J.  Al¬ 
drich,  now  serving  in  the  Quartermasters 
Corps  at  I'ort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Decker  was  for  seven  years  head 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  co-ordinator  of  distributive  education 
in  the  Rapid  City  (South  Dakota)  public 
school  system. 

His  A.B.  is  from  Nebraska  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  and  he  expects  to  receive  his 
Ed.  M.  at  Harvard  University  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Decker  is  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  and  state  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Moore’s  College,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
celebrates  its  fortieth  anniversary  this  year. 
The  school  was  founded  by  C.  F.  Moore, 
a  graduate  of  Purdue  University,  and  his  son, 
M.  M.  Moore,  who  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer. 

M.  M.  Moore  writes,  "Father  and  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  Racine  forty  years  ago  this  summer. 
My  job  that  summer  was  washing  walls 
and  scrubbing  stair  steps.  You  see  I  had 
a  practical  part  in  the  opening  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  !’’ 

Moore’s  College,  a  member  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Schools  Association,  offers  courses 
in  accounting  and  secretarial  studies. 

Julius  Nelson,  for  the  past  ten  years 
a  commercial  teacher  at  the  Windber 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School,  has  entered 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  and  has  been  placed 
in  the  Ordnance  Division  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  the  author  of -a  book  on 
artistic  typing  and  for  several  years  has 
conducted  an  annual  artistic  typing  contest 
that  has  brought  in  thousands  of  entries  from 
all  over  the  country. 


Lowell  A.  Decker  S.  J.  Wanous 


Dr.  S.  j.  Wanous  succeeds  Mr.  Strong 
as  training  consultant  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Dr.  Wanous  has  been  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  during  the  past 
year,  as  assistant  professor  of  commercial 
practice  and  business  education.  During  the 
past  summer  he  taught  at  the  State  College 
of  Washington,  Pullman. 

A  picture  of  Dr.  Wanous  is  shown  here. 
Mr.  Strong’s  picture  is  on  page  904. 

Earl  Strong  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
Research  Agent  in  the  Business  Education 
Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  effective  June  1.  Mr.  Strong  I 
will  work  under  the  supervision  of  B.  Frank 
Kyker,  Chief  of  the  Business  Education 
Service. 

Mr.  Strong  was  formerly  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has 
more  recently  been  a  training  consultant  for 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Ralph  Martin  McGrath  has  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Western  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Howe  Military  School,  Howe,  Indiana. 
Several  years  ago,  Mr.  McGrath  was  con¬ 
sulting  psychologist  for  the  Kemper  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  Boonville,  Missouri.  He  has 
published  material  on  psychology  and  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

Before  going  to  Western  Union  College, 
where  he  had  charge  of  teacher  training  in 
secretarial  subjects,  he  was  acting  head  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Lincoln 
(Illinois)  Community  High  School. 
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Douglas  Linville,  for  six  years  in¬ 
structor  in  commercial  subjects  in  the  La¬ 
fayette  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
was  recently  appointed  vice-principal  of 
the  school, 

Mr.  Linville  is  president  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Commercial  Teachers  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  commercial  division  of  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers  Association.  He 
received  his  B.S.  in  commerce  from  North¬ 
west  Missouri  State  Teachers  College  and 
has  studied  toward  the  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Linville 
will  serve  as  assistant  to  D.  W.  Murphy, 
principal,  who  was  also  a  commercial  teach¬ 
er  at  Lafayette. 


I.  L.  Green 


D.  L.  Linville 


1.  L.  Green  has  renewed  his  contract 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Jacksboro, 

Texas,  for  a  three-year  term.  Mr.  Green 
has  spent  the  entire  fourteen  years  of  his 
teaching  career  in  the  Jacksboro  schools. 

He  was  a  commercial  teacher  and  also  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  schools  before  he  became 
superintendent.  He  is  a  member  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi  and  Phi  Kappa  Delta  and  has 
published  several  articles  on  professional 
subjects. 

F.  Blair  Mayne  has  been  granted  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  New 
York  University.  His  dissertation  was  in 
the  field  of  educational  sociology. 

Dr.  Mayne  is  director  of  collegiate  courses 
at  the  Packard  School,  New  York  City. 

He  has  taught  at  Rutgers  University  and 
New  York  University,  and  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Savery,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  a  text¬ 
book  on  business  mathematics  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  tw'O  yearbooks.  He  is  a  member 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Stanley  C.  Robinson,  since  1939  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  at 
Charleston,  has  been  appointed  Lieutenant, 

Junior  Grade,  in  the  United  States  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  He  is  stationed  at  Boston.  Mr. 

Robinson  was  a  member  of  the  teacher-  Dr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega 
training  faculty  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  is  state 

James  M,  Thompson.  His  colleagues  arc  director  of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
proud  to  have  him  join  the  growing  num-  Association, 
ber  of  business  teachers  and  administrators 

Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 


Thornton  H.  Battelle,  principal  of 
Santa  Rosa  (California)  High  School,  like 
many  another  school  administrator,  was  for¬ 
merly  a  business  teacher.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  Maxwell  (California) 
High  School,  then  a  teacher  in  John  Mar¬ 
shall  High  School,  Los  Angeles;  and  then 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  and 
principal  of  the  evening  school  at  Santa 
Rosa.  Counseling  is  one  of  his  chief  pro¬ 
fessional  interests.  His  hobby  was  summer 
travel  by  automobile. 


T 
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Announcing  a  New  Typing  Test  Service 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 


THH  Competent  Typist  program,  famil¬ 
iarly  known  to  thousands  of  typewriting 
teachers  as  the  C^.  T.,  has  been  functioning  in 
classrooms  with  success  and  popularity  for 
over  twenty  years.  A  hundred  thousand 
(..  T.  Awards  are  issued  to  typing  students 
annually  by  The  Gregg  W'riter. 

The  C.  T.  program  is  constructed  through¬ 
out  as  a  "developing”  plan  rather  than  for 
testing  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  definitely  encouraged  to  practice  on 
the  material  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
increase  speed  and  accuracy.  Since  repeti¬ 
tion  practice  is  essential  to  increasing  speed, 
the  C.  T.  plan  of  giving  awards  on  the  best 
speed  attained  with  accuracy  during  the 
month  provides  students  with  the  incentives 
for  concentrating  with  greater  earnestness 
on  each  assignment.  Many  of  the  most 
able  typewriting  teachers  in  the  country  are 
using  the  C,  T.  Awards  plan  as  the  best 
means  of  focusing  the  students’  attention  on 
day-to-day  improvement  in  typing  skill. 

The  Gregg  W'riter  is  now  extending  this 
typing-test  service  to  include  a  15-minute 
speed  test,  for  which  awards  will  be  given 
on  the  first  writing  of  the  test  only.  This 
is  in  response  to  the  request  of  many  teacli- 
ers  who  have  asked  for  a  longer  ty'ping  test 
than  the  one  supplied  for  the  C.  T.  The  new 
typing  speed  test  will  be  published  separate¬ 
ly.  It  will  consist  of  new  matter,  properly 
graded,  and  will  differ  from  the  C.  T.  in 
that  it  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  testing 
purposes. 

Beginning  in  September,  therefore, 
Gregg  Writer  will  publish  a  typing  speed 
test  that  will  be  long  enough  for  a  15-min¬ 
ute  "take”  and  upon  which  certificates  will 
be  awarded  on  the  first  writing  of  the  test 
only.  The  tests  will  be  known  as  "The 
Gregg  W^riter  Typing  Tests.”  The  certifi¬ 
cates,  issued  on  the  first  writing  and  at 
whatever  net  speed  is  attained,  will  be  called 
"Gregg  Typing  Speed  Certificates.” 

The  leaflet  carrying  the  new  speed  test 
will  also  contain  a  practical  problem  for  be¬ 


ginning  students  and  one  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.  A  simple  letter,  short  manuscript, 
or  poem  will  be  provided  for  beginners,  A 
rough  draft  will  be  provided  one  month,  a 
tabulation  test  another  month,  etc.,  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  These  tests  may  be  had 
on  a  subscription  basis.  Details  will  be  given 
in  the  September  Gregg  W'riter. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  details 
of  the  new  test,  will  you  please  send  a  postal 
card  now  to  'The  Gregg  W'riter,  telling  the  1 
approximate  number  of  tests  you  could  use.  3 
The  exceptionally  heavy  demand  for  Compe-  < 
tent  Typist  tests  during  the  past  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  teachers’  being  disappointed  i 
because  of  inability  to  supply  them.  It  is  ' 
necessary'  to  prepare  and  print  several 
months’  tests  in  advance,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  these  tests  were  exhausted  before  the 
month  of  issue. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  to  purchase 
the  tests  by  sending  a  card;  you  merely  in¬ 
dicate  that  you  are  in  the  market  for  such 
material. 

Address  the  card  to  The  Gregg  W'riter, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 


Methods  of  Teaching 

WAR  EMERGENCY  COURSES 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

will  be  presented  in  detail  this  summer 
for  interested  teachers  attending  the 

Gregg  College  Summer  Session 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Summer  Session  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
without  charge  on  request.  The  dates: 
July  6- August  14. 
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FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Please  communicate  directly  with  the  firms 
listed  here  when  you  order  films.  The  Business 
Education  World  publishes  this  department  as  a 
service  to  readers  but  distributes  no  visual  aids. 


During  tlie  past  school  year,  interest 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  by 
business  educators  in  the  classroom  and  in 
association  meetings  has  been  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York 
City,  used  audio-visual  aids  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  fall  and  spring  mc*etings. 

The  theme  of  the  first  meeting  was  "Au¬ 
dio-Visual  Aids  in  the  Secretarial  Practice 
Department.”  A  course  in  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  was  pictured  through  the  use  of  glass 
slides  pertaining  to  office  equipment  and 
methods. 

A  fine  demonstration  of  secretarial  work 
was  given  through  the  use  of  phonograph 
records.  (For  a  description  of  these  records, 
see  the  B.E.W.  for  February,  1942.) 

Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  presented  the 
new  Gregg  Shorthand  sound  and  color  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  "The  Champions  Write.”  (See 
the  B.E.W.  for  October,  1941.) 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  devoted  to  "Visual  Aids — Govern¬ 
ment  Training  Requirements.”  Photo¬ 
graphs  showed  how  the  camera  can  be  used 
to  very  good  effect  in  enriching  the  teaching 
of  business  courses. 

A  demonstration  was  given  of  the  Scrip 
toscope  and  its  use  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand.  This  visual  aid  enables  the  teacher 
to  sit  at  the  Scriptoscope  desk  and  write 
shorthand  notes  on  a  transparent  roll.  The 
shorthand  outlines  appear  on  a  screen  in  full 
view  of  the  audience  as  the  shorthand  is 
written  at  the  desk.  An  important  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Scriptoscope  is  that  it  en¬ 
ables  the  instructor  to  face  his  group  and 


address  them  as  he  writes.  Although  the 
Scriptoscope  is  valuable  in  teaching  short¬ 
hand,  it  can  also  be  used  for  practically  any 
subject.  For  additional  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  new  visual  aid  and  how  it  may  be 
used,  write  to  David  Katz,  506  West  35th 
Street,  Wilmington,  IXdaware.  (See  page 
908.) 

Another  feature  of  the  Gregg  meeting 
was  the  presentation  of  the  motion  picture, 
"Know  Your  Typewriter.”  (This  is  not 
the  same  as  the  motion  picture,  "Know 
Your  Typewriter,”  that  is  distributed  by  the 
Harmon  Foundation,  Inc.) 

A  description  of  this  film  is  given  below. 
It  is  appropriate  now,  when  every  typewriter 
must  be  made  to  last. 

Federal  Security  Agenc:y,  Training 
Section,  Lloyd  E.  Rackley,  Chief  of  Training, 
1724  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
recently  prepared  "Know  Your  Typewriter,” 
for  use  in  training  typists.  Your  editor 
has  previewed  this  picture  and  recommends 
it  highly. 

Ktiow  Your  Typewriter.  I6mm.  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  3  reels,  time  30  minutes,  avail¬ 
able  in  black  and  white  or  Kodachrome. 

This  film  presents  many  valuable  meth¬ 
ods  for  increasing  typing  efficiency.  Late 
models  of  all  the  standard  typewriters  are 
shown.  The  main  topics  covered  include: 
inserting  carbon  paper,  touch  control,  setting 
tabular  stops,  changing  the  ribbon,  use  of 
the  noiseless  machine,  inserting  an  extra  let¬ 
ter,  setting  margins,  typing  on  small  cards 
and  labels,  use  of  the  paper  bail,  and  using 
the  card  attachments.  It  concludes  with  a 
brief  review. 
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JESSIE  CRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Let  this  department  guide  your 
professional  reading.  The  RZ.W. 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  books  and  magoiine  articles 
of  interest  to  buwsw  educoton. 


The  Women  Graduates  of  a 
Collegiate  School  of  Business 

Ann  Brewington  and  Evelyn  Van  Emden 
Berg,  Studies  in  Business  Administration, 
Vol.  XII;  2,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1942,  99  pages,  $1. 

Between  1913  and  1941,  462  women  were 
graduated  from  what  is  now  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  University  of  Chicago.  This  report  covers 
many  phases  of  the  experiences  of  a  majority  of 
these  women  since  graduation — educational  careers, 
financial  status,  and  personal. 

Questions  such  as,  "What  positions  are  held  by 
the  women  graduates  of  a  collegiate  school  of 
business?”  are  answered.  Data  on  salaries  re¬ 
ceived,  age,  attitude  on  present  world  conditions, 
etc.  are  reported. 

The  study  was  carefully  planned  to  uncover 
complete  and  significant  facts.  Data  relative  to 
men  graduates  of  collegiate  schools  of  business 
have  been  available,  but  this  is  the  first  major 
study  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  the  women 
graduates.  No  contrasts  between  the  careers  of 
men  and  of  w'omen  graduates  are  presented. 

History  of  Vocational  Guidance 

John  M.  Brewer  and  others,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1942,  344  pages, 
$4. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  about  this 
amazing  History  of  Vocational  Guidance  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  lack  of  history  of  vocational 
guidance  and,  in  fact,  even  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  Vocational  guidance,  as  we  know  it,  began 
with  the  work  of  Frank  Parsons  in  Boston  in 


1906.  As  has  so  often  been  the  case  with  really 
important  and  revolutionary  innovations,  the  in¬ 
novation  came  from  almost  entirely  outside  any 
field  that  should  have  produced  the  innovation. 
How  quickly  our  eyes  become  veiled  by  custom! 

After  64  pages  of  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
vocational  guidance,  the  authors  summarize  in 
nine  points  their  evidence  in  favor  of  Frank 
Parsons.  The  first  of  those  points  reads: 

"Vocational  guidance  grew  out  of  voluntary 
educational,  civic,  and  social  work;  it  did  not 
originate  in  any  of  the  fields  of  business,  industry, 
psychology,  placement,  personnel  work,  scientific 
management,  division  of  labor,  public  education, 
vocational  education,  government,  employer  asso¬ 
ciations,  labor  unions,  or  religious  or  parental 
effort.” 

This  statement  should  indeed  be  humiliating 
to  those  who  work  in  the  fields  in  which  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  should  have  originated — but 
didn’t. 

The  History  of  Vocational  Guidance  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  research  and  scholarship  in  the  field. 
Every  statement  is  dated  and  documented,  and 
the  authors  have  been  very  careful  about  cross 
checking,  so  that  they  are  able  in  many  cases  to 
point  out  specific  errors  in  some  of  the  sources 
that  otherwise  might  be  taken  as  unimpeachable. 

Of  especial  interest  to  those  taking  courses  in 
the  field  of  vocational  guidance  will  be  the  many 
reading  references  scattered  throughout  the  book 
and  the  great  amount  of  care  that  has  been  taken 
in  providing  tables  of  information  throughout  the 
book  and  in  the  Appendix. 

Chapter  XX,  "Issues  Outstanding  and  the 
Outlook,”  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  book.  This  reviewer  was  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  with  the  emphasis  that  the  authors 
place  on  the  necessity  of  enabling  the  student 
to  guide  himself  rather  than  laying  down  for  the 
student  a  course  to  be  followed. 

The  History  of  Vocational  Guidance  should  be 
a  must  for  every  teacher  of  business  education,  as 
well  as  for  everyone  else  who  may  be  interested 
in  vocational  guidance. — L.A.L. 

Mechanics  of  Business  Letter  Writing 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes  and  Irol  Whitmore, 
Study  No.  12  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  Record,  Extension 
Series,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1.  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  April,  1942,  67  pages,  50  cents  (pa¬ 
per  cover). 

Conservatively  estimated,  four  billion  letters 
are  mailed  in  the  United  States  each  year.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  six  million  dollars  are  spent 
in  this  country  each  day  for  the  writing  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters.  Any  study  of  letter  writing  is  thus 
worth  while. 

This  study  was  made  by  a  business  educator 
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and  the  supervisor  of  the  office  training  section 
of  the  T.V.A.  The  investigators  had  three  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind:  (1)  to  classify  the  function  of 
each  mechanical  detail  of  a  business  letter  and 
how  it  can  successfully  perform  its  function;  (2) 
to  point  out  the  pitfalls  that  writers  should  try 
to  avoid;  and  (3)  to  present  material  that  will 
serve  as  a  guide  and  check  for  letter  writers. 

The  conclusions  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
2,718  letters  taken  from  the  general  files  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  organizations. 

Many  details  of  interest  to  teachers  are  re¬ 
ported:  more  letters  were  written  with  elite  than 
with  pica  type;  in  the  majority  of  letters,  the  date 
was  placed  to  the  right;  a  modified  block  style 
was  the  most  popular;  and  single  spacing  pre¬ 
dominated. 

Tlie  many  variations  found  in  connection  with 
every  detail  indicate  that  it  is  unwise  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  set  up  definite  rules  of  "right”  and  "wrong” 
relative  to  letter  style. 

Education  for  Victory 

Official  Biweekly  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  $1  a  year. 

For  the  duration,  this  magazine  will  take  the 
place  of  School  Life.  It  is  full  of  accounts  of 
emergency  activities  and  "predictions  of  things  to 
come.”  This  is  the  best  single  source  of  in¬ 
formation  of  concern  to  all  educators  in  these 
times  of  crisis. 

The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Study 

Wilford  M.  Aiken,  Adventures  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Education,  Volume  1,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1942,  157  pages, 
$1.75. 

In  1930,  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
undertook  a  study  of  how  the  high  schools  can 
improve  their  services  to  American  youth. 

They  found  many  areas  in  which  improvement 
could  w'ell  be  made.  In  fact,  their  list  of  frank 
criticisms  of  secondary  education  is  a  long  one. 

The  lacks  and  failures  in  American  secondary 
education  included,  according  to  the  Progressive 
Education  Association:  no  clear-cut,  definite,  cen¬ 
tral  purpose;  failure  to  give  students  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  their  heritage  as  American  citizens; 
failure  to  challenge  students  of  first-rate  ability 
to  work  up  to  the  level  of  their  intellectual 
powers;  lack  of  knowledge  of  students;  failure 
to  guide  students  wisely;  maintenance  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  far  removed  from  the  real  concerns  of 
youth;  isolation  of  subject  departments;  poorly 
equipped  teachers;  and  so  on. 

Every  proposal  to  remedy  these  lacks  brought 
up  the  question  of  college  entrance.  That  is, 


sweeping  changes  could  not  be  made  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  acceptance  of  students  for  college 
entrance. 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  a  group  of  colleges  and  universities 
on  the  one  hand  and  thirty  high  schools  on  the 
other.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  all  college  entrance  requirements  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  five  years  in  so  far  as  the  graduates 
of  the  thirty  participating  schools  were  concerned. 

The  secondary  schools,  starting  to  "recreate” 
secondary  education,  experimented  with  new  types 
of  curricula  from  1936  to  1941.  Five  volumes, 
of  which  this  is  the  first,  have  been  prepared  to 
tell  the  story  of  this  experiment.  The  other  four 
volumes  deal  with  curriculum,  evaluation,  success 
in  college,  and  detailed  stories  of  the  experiences 
of  the  thirty  schools. 

The  story  of  how  these  schools,  public  and 
private,  used  their  freedom  from  outside  domina¬ 
tion  is  illuminating.  The  reader  will  find  this 
account  an  incentive  of  speculation  as  to  just 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  allowed  to  plan 
the  best  possible  program  for  his  pupils,  without 
restrictions  of  any  kind. 

As  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  college  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  conclusion  may  be  reached  that  vocational 
education  was  neglected  by  the  thirty  schools. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  as  recognition  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  for  five  out  of  six  pupils  the 
getting  of  a  job  immediately  after  leaving  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  the  No.  1  problem. 

The  statement  is  made,  however,  that  few 
schools  anywhere  have  met  this  responsibility 
fully.  The  example  quoted  is  that  of  the  high 
schools  of  Oakland,  Gilifornia,  whose  teachers 
found  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  go  on  to  further  formal  schooling.  As  a 
consequence,  they  incorporated  the  problems  of 
making  a  living  and  establishing  a  home  into  the 
core  curriculum  of  the  twelfth  year. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  final  year 
of  formal  training  is  a  long  enough  time  for 
preparation  for  specific  occupational  adjustment 
is  not  discussed. 

The  graduates  of  the  thirty  schools  who  went 
to  college  were  successful,  differing  only  slightly 
in  some  respects  from  graduates  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  traditional  curriculum. 

The  final  chapter  is  a  summary  of  "what  we  have 
learned.”  First,  they  learned  that  there  are  many 
avenues  to  success  in  college,  not  necessarily  the 
study  of  certain  prescribed  subjects.  They  learned, 
too,  the  requirements  for  successful  reorganization 
of  secondary  education:  thorough  preparation,  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  teachers,  parent  participation,  re¬ 
search,  evaluation,  belief  in  experimentation,  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  new  patterns  of  thought,  and  a  sense 
of  security  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

The  final  conclusion  is:  "The  first  purpose  of 
education  in  the  United  States  should  be  to  pre¬ 
serve,  promote,  and  refine  the  way  of  life  in 
which  we  as  a  people  believe." 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictotion.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Bridging  the  Future 

By  WILFERD  A.  PETERSON 

LIKE  a  mighty  river  roaring  through  a  rocky 
gorge  the  unknown  future  faces  America. 

We  in  America today  face  the  gigantic  task  of 
building  a  bridge  to  span  the  dangerous  years 
ahead.  We  must  build  a^”  bridge  above  the  dark 
waters  of  disaster,  over  which  the  generations-to- 
come  may  pass  in  safety. 

We  may"'  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  engineers, 
for  those  who  are  engineers  know  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  bridge  strong  and  safe.*® 

Spanning  the  Hudson  River,  from  the  Palisades 
on  the  New  Jersey  Shore  to  the  Heights  of  Man 
hattan  on  the  New’"®  York  side,  is  the  famous 
George  Washington  Bridge — one  of  the  longest 
and  largest  suspension  bridges  in  the  world. 

The’'"*'  length  of  the  main  span  of  the  bridge  is 
three  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-eight  feet!  The 
total  length  between  anchorages’*®  is  eighty-two 
hundred  feet!  From  a  distance,  the  cables  look 
like  the  web  of  a  spider,  but  they  are  the 
strength’®"  of  the  bridge;  they  support  the  tre¬ 
mendous  w'eight  of  one  hundred  sixty  million 
pounds!  These  cables  are  three  feet  in’*®  di¬ 
ameter;  they  are  made  of  sixty-one  interwoven 
cables,  four  and  one-half  inches  thick.  The  smaller 
cables’"*  arc  made  by  spinning  together  four 
hundred  thirty-four  strands  of  thin  steel  wire, 
each  wire  less  than  one-fiftieth  of'*’  an  inch  in 
diameter!  Thus,  bound  together,  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  seventy-four  of  these  tiny'""*® 
wires  make  the  large  cables  that  must  support  the 
load  of  millions  of  pounds. 

The  strength  of  America’s  Bridge  depends  up¬ 
on”®"  spinning  the  tiny  wires  of  individual  ability 
into  the  sturdy  cables  of  cooperative”*®  strength. 

All  the  tiny  w'ires  of  constructive  Americanism; 
teamwork,  constructive  ideas,  loyalty,*®"  faith, 
courage,  work,  and  love  must  be  united  in  power¬ 
ful  cables  to  withstand  the  pounding  force  of  the 
w'orld-*®storms  which  are  endangering  our  w'ay  of 
life. 

Each  of  us  can  help  build  the  bridge  by  junk¬ 
ing  the  defective  wires  oP*®  discord  and  bitterness, 
and  spinning  into  the  giant  cables  only  the  best 
qualities  of  our  minds,  hearts,  and*®"  spirits.  We 
must  spin  together  everything  that  is  strong  and 
good  in  America  and  omit  all  that  is**®  weak. 
Thus,  together,  we  can  build  an  American  Bridge 
w'ith  the  supreme  strength  to  span  any  future! 


Our  Job  I 

From  “Clement  Comments”  | 

EVEN  THOUGH  WE  CANT  FLY  BOMB-  ^ 

ERS  or  drive  tanks,  there  are  plenty  of  things 
that  we  can  do.  ' 

For  one  thing,  we  can  all  roll”®  up  our  sleeves, 
work  harder  than  ever  before,  and  helo  to  in-  ' 
crease  America’s  production  efficiency.  We*®  can  j 

cut  down  accidents  and  eliminate  unnecessary  ab¬ 
sences  from  work.  We  can  avoid  wasting"®  mate¬ 
rials — things  like  wastepaper,  metals,  rubber— 
and  help  to  conserve  articles  that  our  country  , 
needs  now  more  than*"  it  ever  has.  We  can  build 
up  our  health  and  our  endurance  against  difficult 
days  that  are  bound  to  come. 

America’"®  must  produce  w-eapons  in  record 
time,  and  w'e  can  help  by  doing  our  own  particu¬ 
lar  jobs  better  than  ’”  we’ve  ever  done  them  be¬ 
fore.  We  can  help  by  keeping  our  industrial 
machines  going  at  full  blast,  turning  out’*®  not 
only  tanks  and  guns  and  planes  needed  by  our 
armed  forces  and  those  of  our  allies,  but  also  pro¬ 
ducing’*"  civilian  goods  needed  by  us  right  here 
at  home. 

In  this  crisis  Uncle  Sam  deserves  the  best  that 
we  can  give.  It’s  up’*"  to  us — every  one  of  us— 
to  give  it.  Modern  w-ars  are  fought  on  the  home 
front  as  w'ell  as  on  the  battlefield.”®"  Our  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  dependent  on  us,  and 
back  here  behind  the  lines  w'e  dare  not  let  them 
dow'n.  (219) 


America’s  First  Line  of  Defense 

From  “Think” 

BELLS  and  bugles  summon  every  fleet  officer 
and  rating  to  "general  quarters.’’  Aboard  the 
great  dreadnaughts,®  ploughing  along  in  column, 
men  stand  quietly  at  battle  stations  .  .  .  ready 
in  the  gun  turrets  or  the  magazines,*®  or  tend¬ 
ing  the  engines  deep  in  the  armored  hulls.  Far 
in  advance  of  the  capital  ships,  a  scouting  force 
of*®  destroyers  races  through  the  darkness;  astern 
and  alongside  cruisers  and  more  destroyers  make 
a  stout  mobile  screen*"  against  surprise  attack. 

Before  "Pearl  Harbor”  it  might  have  been 
routine  maneuvers.  Today  it  is  the  real  thing.*^ 
Today  all  the  vessels  of  the  American  Navy,  its 
officers,  sailors,  marines,  and  civilian  employees’* 
are  defending  with  their  traditional  effectiveness 
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()ur  Inland  outposts,  our  commerce,  our  far-flung"" 
communications,  and  our  own  continental  shores. 
Just  how  they  are  equipped  to  perform  their 
specialized  functions  has  become'*’  a  matter  of 
national  pride  and  national  security. 

Battleship — Hardest-liittmg,  least  vulnerable''’ 
of  all  war  vessels  is  the  battleship.  It  is  the 
backbone  of  the  fleet,  a  floating  fortress  designed 
to  destroy'""  anything  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Manned  by  some  fourteen  hundred  of¬ 
ficers  and  enlisted  personnel,""  the  modern  Amer¬ 
ican  battleship  is  armed  with  main  batteries  of 
sixteen-inch  guns  and  secondary""  batteries  of 
^mailer  caliber  for  use  against  airplanes  and  the 
less  formidable  surface  craft.  Decks  and  sides'’"" 
are  protected  by  armor  many  inches  thick;  gun 
turrets  by  steel  sufficiently  massive  to  stop  a 
lifteen“"-inch  shell ;  and  the  barbettes,  hidden 
towers  that  connect  each  turret  with  the  maga¬ 
zine,  have  walls  several  feet  thick."*’ 

Among  the  other  vital  centers  also  heavily  ar¬ 
mored  are  the  conning  tow'er,  command  post  of  the 
fleet’*’"  admiral,  ship  captain,  gunnery  officer,  and 
navigating  officer,  and  the  below'-decks  plotting 
room'”"  where  fire-control  data  are  coordinated. 

In  this  latter  compartment,  highly  trained  officers 
reconcile’*’  the  mass  of  data  on  range,  speed  of 
ship,  velocity  and  direction  of  wind,  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  density,""'  and  send  them  to  the  various 
batteries;  guns  arc  fired  at  the  precise  instant 
when  the  ship’s  deck — rolling  once  in^""  every  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty-one  seconds — comes  into  .parallel 
position  w'ith  the  true  horizon. 

In’*""  actual  combat,  three-fifths  of  a  dread- 
naughts  crew  are  directly  concerned  with  "fight¬ 
ing”  the  ship,  that  is  they  man  the  guns,*^" 
handle  ammunition,  or  work  at  range-finding  ap¬ 
paratus.  livery  man  has  a  job  to  do-  and  docs 
It.**’  Mess  attendants  hurry  down  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  to  handle  pow-der  bags;  bandsmen  become 
^tretcher-bearers ;  the  dentist’""  assumes  charge 
of  a  first-aid  .squad.  Men  drop  into  their  places 
like  coins  in  a  sorting  machine.  Long  before 
the**  first  broadside — 27,000  pounds  of  steel- 
strikes  at  the  foe  beyond  the  horizon,  teamw'ork 
has  made  the'"”  battleship  what  it  was  intended 
to  be,  a  streamlined  instrument  of  destruction. 

I  Cruiser — Second  to  the  battleship'”"  in  hitting- 

power  and  exceeding  it  in  speed  are  the  cruisers, 
heavy  and  light.  Ranging  from  7,000'"’  to  10,000 
tons,  they  are  manned  by  crews  of  450  to  900 
men,  depending  on  the  size  of the  ship.  Heavy- 
cruisers  carry'  main  batteries  of  eight-inch  guns, 
light  cruisers  six-inch.  Both  are  plentifully 
equipped®”"  with  antiaircraft  and  both  are  ar- 
i  mored  if  but  lightly.  Their  main  defense  is 
I  their  speed;  they  are  designed  to  fight""’®  alone 
against  anything  that  could  catch  them.  Specifically 
I  this  means  destroyers,  armed  merchantmen,  and 
I  other**®  cruisers.  Neither  their  gun-range  nor 
t  their  armor  would  enable  them  to  trade  punches 
:  with  a  capital  ship. 

y  In  time"®®  of  war,  cruisers  act  as  a  protective 
I  screen  flanking  the  line  of  battlewagons,  or  as 
j  scouts  in  advance  of  the**’  main  forces.  Theirs 
y  also  is  the  job  of  beating  off  destroyer  torpedo 
I  attacks  with  rapid  and  accurate™"  fire.  When 
I  not  functioning  with  the  fleet,  they  are  most 
n  effective  as  raiders,  destroying  merchant  vessels, 

y 


oil  depots,™"  and  communication  centers.  Scout¬ 
ing  planes  launched  by  catapult  extend  the  lim¬ 
its  of  their  intelligence  by™"  hundreds  of  miles 
and  enable  them  to  attack  or  retire  at  discretion. 
With  an  eye  to  the  great  distances™"  involved 
m  Pacific  warfare,  American  naval  architects  built 
large  fuel  capacity  into  all"*'  ships  of  this 
category. 

Destroyer  —Paster  than  the  cruiser  but  com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  armor  plate  is  the*"'  destroyer. 
Aptly  called  "tin  cans”  by  Navy  men,  destroyers 
are  little  more  than  powerful  engines  encased 
by'”"  a  thin  hull  of  steel.  They  are  vulnerable 
to  air,  submarine,  and  surface  attack,  but  forty- 
knot  speeds  and"*"  maneuverability  make  them 
poor  targets.  Offensively  they  can  and  have 
tackled  anything  that  floats;  battleships*'"  and 
cruisers  have  been  crippled  by  their  torpedoes, 
merchantmen  have  gone  down  under  the  fire  of 
their  double-purpose"*’  guns,  and  many  a  sub¬ 
marine  has  been  smashed  by  the  depth  charges 
tumbling  over  their  fleet  sterns. 

Destroyer  sailors'""®  consider  themselves  a  race 
apart.  Facing  greater  risks  than  the  men  on  almost 
any  other  type  of  surface®”’  craft,  being  called 
upon  for  any  job  from  convoying  to  laying  smoke 
screens  or  attacking  a  squadron  oP"  battleships 
has  given  them  a  strong  esprit  de  corps.  They 
have  to  be  tough  to  stand  even  the  normal 
rolling  oP"  their  long,  thin  craft — once  in  every 
eight  seconds.  Needless  to  say  they  look  sus¬ 
piciously  at  the  "cruise  life”  of  a''*'  battleship, 
with  soda  fountains  and  cafeterias,  and  movies 
on  the  afterdeck.  Current  tale  in  the""”  destroyer 
flotilla  is  that  of  a  "tin  can”  which  had  come 
alongside  a  battleship  to  replenish  its  own  fuel"'”' 
supply,  then  running  low.  As  the  destroyer 
neared  the  towering  capital  ship,  it  was  greeted 
by  the  dreadnaught's"""’  commander;  "What  can 
we  do  for  you?”  the  tone  somewhat  condescend¬ 
ing.  Back  from  the  cocky  little  warship  came’"®" 
the  answ'er:  "Five  gallons  of  gas  and  a  quart  of 
oil !  ’ 

Submarine  — Quarry  t)f  the  destroyer  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all'"®"  surface  craft  is  the  submarine, 
fragile,  slow-moving,  but  deadly  monarch  of  the 
depths.  Modern  American'"”  submarines  can 
make  nineteen  or  twenty  knots  on  the  surface, 
half  as  much  submerged.  Their  main  offensive 
power  lies  in'™"  one  or  two  medium-sized  deck 
guns,  antiaircraft  machine  guns,  and,  of  course, 
torpedoes,  fired  from  four  to  eight  tubes.”*" 
Defensively,  they  depend  on  rapid  and  continued 
submergence  as  protection  against  plane  and 
destroyer,"*®  being  able  to  stay  down  tw'enty-four 
.to  thirty-six  hours  at  depths  up  to  three  hundred 
feet.  Submarines  have  been”*"  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  for  special  jobs  such  as  the  destruction  of 
water-borne  commerce  and  surveillance'””  of  ene- 
mv  harbors  and  fleet  movements.  Their  crews, 
like  those  of  the  destroyer,  are  carefully  chosen 
for  equable™™  disposition,  steady  nerves,  and 
sound  judgment.  On  their  teamwork  hangs  the 
success  of  any  mission  and  the  safety'™"  of  any  ship. 

Aircraft  Carrier — Strangest  and  newest  of  all 
ships  in  the  Navy,  the  aircraft  carrier'™"  is  rap¬ 
idly  coming  into  its  own.  Manned  by  a  crew 
of  almost  2,000  men,  carrying  several  score™*® 
of  dive-bombers,  torpedo  planes,  and  fighters,  the 
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carrier  is  literally  a  floating  airport.  From  early™" 
morning  a  carrier’s  planes  scout  the  seas  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  reporting  fleet  movements,  bombing 
military  objectives.”*'  At  dusk  and  even  in  dark¬ 
ness  they  must  find  their  way  back  to  the  ship 
and  land  on  its  tiny  deck. 

American’**®  carriers  began  in  1922  with  the 
Langley.  Next  came  the  Lexington  and  the 
Saratoga, probably  the  fastest  warships  in  the 
world  today.  As  American  carrier  designs  im¬ 
proved  so’**®  did  their  operating  efficiency. 
Only  a  very  few  minutes  are  needed  to  launch 
the  seventy-five’*"®  or  more  planes  from  the  new¬ 
est  carriers,  the  Wasp  and  the  Hornet. 

Patrol  Torpedo’**’Boats — Patrol  torpedo  boats, 
fastest  surface  craft  in  any  Navy,  combine  in 
their  fragile  seventy-foot’**"  hulls,  the  speed  and 
mobility  of  the  destroyer  plus  the  destructive 
power  of  the  submarine.  Carrying***®  four  torpe¬ 
does  at  speeds  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  or  bet¬ 
ter,  a  squadron  of  twelve  such  hornets  could 
dash  into’**®  an  enemy  formation,  launch  their 
forty-eight  torpedoes  and  be  off  l^fore  effective 
fire  could  be  brought  to’"*  bear  upon  them. 
Their  crews  of  one  officer  and  eight  men  are 
specially  picked  to  withstand  the  terrific  pound¬ 
ing””  these  craft  endure  in  even  a  moderate  sea. 
High  speed  and  two  machine  guns  provide  pro¬ 
tection  from  aircraft. 

The’®*®  Fleet  Train — Since  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  been  designed  for  ex¬ 
tended  operations  over’®*®  great  distances,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  attended  by  their  own 
supply  ships.  These  oil  tankers,  colliers,’*® 
floating  repair  shops,  ammunition  carriers,  are 
known  collectively  as  the  “Fleet  Train.”  They 
are  built  to  handle'"'®  any  equipment  breakdown 
"on  the  spot”  or  to  fill  almost  any  supply  de¬ 
ficiencies  under  actual**”  battle  conditions.  Many 
of  the  converted  tankers  and  cargo  ships  now 
serving  with  the  battle  fleet  were  built’**®  with 
an  eye  to  emergency  naval  use  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  High  speed  e«- 
ables’**®  them  to  keep  pace  with  modern  warships. 

Naval  Auxiliaries — Auxiliary  ships  of  the 
Navy  are  designed  for’*”  the  highly  specialized 
services  of  medical  aid,  troop  transport,  salvage, 
repair,  and  marine  mining.  Included""®  in  this 
category  are  transports  for  the  Fleet  Marine  Force; 
fully  equipped  hospitals  ships;  submarine  res¬ 
cue"”  ships ;  destroyer,  submarine,  and  aircraft 
tenders — each  one  a  floating  base  and  repair  shop ; 
Navy  tugs;  mine  layers"”  and  mine  sweepers 
and  many  other  vessels.  Mine  layers  are  used 
for  the  mining  of  home  as  well  as  enemy"*®  waters, 
planting  their  deadly  cargoes  in  equally  spaced 
"strings”  several  miles  long.  The  sweepers,  an¬ 
tithesis"*  of  the  mine  layers,  remove  enemy  mines 
by  dragging  a  heavy  cable  across  the  mine  field. 
This  "sweep"  suspended**®  from  the  sterns  of 
two  mine  sweepers  steaming  abreast,  cuts  the 
mooring  cables  of  submerged  enemy  mines  and 
allows**”  the  mines  to  float  to  the  surface.  There 
they  are  destroyed  by  gunfire. 

So  much  for  the  general  types  of  ships  in’*** 
the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  battleships  are  named  for  American 
states,***®  the  cruisers  for  American  cities,  the 


destroyers  for  famous  American  naval  men.  The 
proud  names  of'“®  the  Navy  are  the  proud  names 
of  the  nation.  Together  they  possess  the  power 
of  victory.  (1897) 


PROGRESS  always  involves  risks.  You  can’t 
steal  second  base  and  keep  your  foot  on  first.— 
Rays  of  Sunshine  (16) 

•  •  • 

STREAMLINING  THE  ARMY  takes  many 
forms.  One  of  the  latest  is  the  order  recently 
issued  by  the  War”  Department  that  the  word, 
"Hello,”  in  answering  telephone  calls  is  banned 
for  all  time.  Army  personnel  now  answer*®  the 
telephone  by  giving  proper  identification,  just  as 
many  business  houses  have  been  doing  for*"  years. 
The  War  Department’s  order  was  meant  solely 
for  the  army,  of  course,  but  it’s  a  good  order 
for  anyone*®  who  uses  the  telephone  in  business. 
(87) 


Dad,  Why  Should  I  Go  to 
College? 

THAT  QUESTION  was  recently  asked  me  by 
my  son,  who  is  struggling  with  a  stiff  college 
preparatory  course.  You’ll”  agree  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  reasonable  one  to  ask  under  normal 
conditions  and  one  that  must*®  inevitably  arise 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  youths  at  a  time 
such  as  the  present  when  all  the  world  finds 
itself*®  involved  in  war.  Parents  everywhere  are 
being  called  on  to  reassure  younger  minds  that 
the  things  we  believe*"  in  still  have  value. 

Now,  I  know  many  good  answers  to  that 
question.  So  does  my  son  and  so  do  you.  But 
do  they’"®  hold  true  in  these  times?  I  would 
answer:  "Yes,  more  than  ever  before.  Industry 
and  the  various  branches  of  our’”  armed  forces 
clearly  recognize  the  value  of  education.  To  a 
great  extent  today’s  leaders  are  college’*"  gradu¬ 
ates;  seventy-four  per  cent  of  those  listed  in  the 
latest  issue  of  'Who’s  Who’  have  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  After’*®  the  war  the  w'orld  will  be  in 
such  urgent  need  of  educated  leaders  that  no 
civilized  nation  can  afford’*®  to  discourage  edu¬ 
cation  at  this  time.  If  belief  in  the  value  of 
education  is  lost,  all  will’®"  be  lost.”  Fortunately 
evidence  is  already  at  hand  which  indicates  that 
a  national  effort  to’”  encourage  education  of  all 
types  is  soon  to  be  announced. 

"Why  start  to  college  when  I  may  not  be 
able  to®*®  finish  before  being  called  for  military 
service?”  Such  is  the  thought  of  some  who  are 
now  ready  to  enter”®  upon  a  college  career.  The 
answer  in  part  is  that  there  is  no  certainty  that 
all  who  start  will  be  called  for”"  military  duty, 
yet  let  us  assume  that  they  may  be.  Then,  by 
all  means,  the  answer  should  be:  "Get  as  much 
oP®"  your  college  training  before  being  called 
as  you  can.  If  you  do,  completion  will  not  seem 
to  be  such  an**  insurmountable  task  w'hen  you 
return  to  civil  life.  If  you  do  not  start  now, 
you  probably  will  not  go  to  college**®  upon  your 
return.”  Men  who  remember  conditions  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  war  will  testify  to  the  accuracy** 
of  the  last  statement. 
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Just  as  I  cautioned  my  son  that  war  was  a 
destroyer  of  values,  so  I  say  to  your^  son: 
"Don't  give  up  the  things  you  have  believed  in. 
Now,  as  ever  in  the  past,  the  acquisition  of 
know'ledge  and  the**  ability  to  use  knowledge  in 
constructive  thought  is  a  permanent  investment.” 
(415) — Aietropolitan  School,  Los  Angeles 


Rediscovering  America 

BE  A  MODERN  COLUMBUS  and  rediscover 
America ! 

Rediscover  the  things  that  make  America®  the 
finest  place  on  earth  in  which  to  live:  Pancakes 
and  sausages;  country  fairs  and  harness  races; 
golf  and  the  nineteenth**  hole;  fishing  from  a 
boat  on  a  quiet  lake;  football  and  cheer  leaders; 
home  cooking;  a  good  job  at  good  pay;  an*“ 
automobile  of  your  own;  a  radio  that  you  can 
listen  to  without  fear;  soil  of  your  own  in  which 
you  can*®  dig  and  plant  a  garden;  an  opportunity 
for  your  sons  and  daughters  to  live  their  own 
lives;  the  freedom  to  worship**®  God  in  the  church 
of  your  choice;  the  right  to  vote  for  your  leaders; 
apple  pie;  baseball  and  popcorn;  Thank.sgiving 
turkey,’®  and  much  else  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

The  America  we  love  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is 
made  up  of  hundreds’**  of  simple  things  that  we 
take  for  granted.  Should  w'e  lose  these  things 
we  would  be  willing  to  pay  billions  to  buy  them’®* 
back,  but  then  it  would  be  too  late. 

America  isn’t  perfect.  There  is  much  yet  to  be 
done.  But  nowhere  else  on’*"  earth  has  life  given 
man  so  much  happiness,  so  much  opportunity,  so 
much  freedom.  When  we  rediscover^  the  values 
of  America,  w'e  know  that  no  price  is  too  great  to 
pay  to  preserve  those  values.  (217) — The  Friend- 
/>  Adventurer. 


Postage  Due — Mostly  to 
Carelessness 

DESPITE  the  air-conditioning,  the  thermometer 
in  the  Great  Advertising  Man’s  inner  sanctum 
must  have  been®  close  to  the  century  mark. 
However,  fully  twenty  degrees  of  this  heat  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  coming  from  under**  the  Great 
Man’s  collar. 

He  w'as  seated  at  his  desk,  staring  at  a  pile 
of  envelopes,  cussing  steadily  and*®  vigorous¬ 
ly.  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  waited  for  the  heat  to  abate.  When  it*" 
showed  signs  of  cooling,  I  offered  the  solace 
of  my  tobacco  pouch  and  inquired  what,  why, 
and  whence  the  cause  of  all’"®  the  naughty 
words. 

’’Look,”  moaned  the  Great  Advertising  Man, 
”at  those  envelopes.  Thirty-seven  of  them  in 
the  last  month.’®  My  secretary  saved  them  to 
prove  she  wasn’t  robbing  the  petty  cash.  Be¬ 
cause  she  had  to  pay  a  postage  due’**  ransom 
to  get  every  one  of  them  from  the  postman. 
Over  a  dollar  of  my  hard  earned  money  (quit 
laughing!)'**’  wasted  because  the  people  who  sent 
out  those  envelopes  were  careless. 

"I  wouldn’t  care  so  much,”  the  G.A.M.  went“* 
on,  "if  I  really  wanted  what  the  envelopes  con¬ 
tained.  But  only  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  them 


carried*"®  letters.  The  rest  were  announcements, 
samples,  and  so  on. 

”I’m  an  advertising  man  myself,  so  I  can’t 
complain  when®®  other  advertisers  send  me  their 
literature.  In  fact,  I  like  to  get  it.  I  go  over 
it  carefully'"***  to  see  what’s  new.  Also  it  helps 
me  to  prove  how  much  better  my  stuff  is  than 
the  other  fellow’s. 

’’But  this®®  really  belongs  in  your  department. 
Why  not  look  it  over  while  I  dictate  a  couple  of 
letters?®®  Perhaps  you  can  figure  out  the  reason 
for  so  much  mail  coming  in  shy  of  postage.  And 
if  you  even  mention*"®  'defense  needs’  I’ll  throw 
you  out  on  your  ear.” 

So  I  looked  over  the  offending  letters.  A 
few  were  obviously*®  sheer  carelessness,  since  the 
envelopes  were  regular  correspondence  station¬ 
ery  and  contained  but  a  single***  sheet  of  paper. 
A  dozen  or  so  envelopes  bore  the  printed  in¬ 
dicia  of  third-class  mail  but  evidently  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  mailing  regulations  in  some  way  and 
had  been  handled  as  first  class. 

But  the  majority*®  of  the  envelopes  in  that 
pile  had  simply  carried  matter  too  heavy  for 
their  postage.  Either  they  had*®  not  been  weighed 
properly  by  the  mail  clerk  or  something  had 
been  added  after  postage  was  affixed. 

Large  mailings  are*®  rarely  short  of  postage. 
Postage  is  then  a  big  item  and  is  carefully 
handled.  Also  the  post  office'’*’  receiving  a  large 
mailing  with  improper  postage  would  return 
it  to  the  mailer. 

It  is  the  small  mailings  which  must**®  be  care¬ 
fully  watched.  The  few  pieces  a  day  carrying 

enclosures,  the  sales  promotion  pieces,  the 
special-list*®  advertising  campaigns,  the  out-of-the- 
ordinary  mail  handled  by  the  office  mail  desk 

is  what  may  cause  the”®  trouble. 

And  it  certainly  will  cause  trouble  if  the 

man  who  gets  it  has  to  pay  postage  due.  He 
may  be  too  proud*®  to  say  anything  to  you  about 
such  a  small  matter,  but  he  is  not  too  proud  to 
form  an  adverse  opinion”®  of  your  organization. 
(545) — Clement  Comments. 

•  •  • 

THE  THUD  OF  BOMBS  on  Pearl  Harbor  could 
not  be  heard  on  the  mainland — but  the  dastardly 
attack  awoke  Americans*  to  the  danger  threaten¬ 
ing  them.  Their  response  is  indicated  in  the 
tremendous  increase  in  sale  of  Defense**  Bonds 
and  Stamps  since  December  7.  Let’s  slap  the 
Japs  with  Defense  Bonds.  (53) 

“How  Fast?” 

By  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

"HOW  FAST  do  I  have  to  write  shorthand 
to  get  a  job?”  is  a  question  that  many  pupils 
ask  me.  I  sometimes  suspect*  that  what  they 
really  mean  is,  "How  slowly  can  I  write  short¬ 
hand  and  still  get  a  job?”  However,  the  an¬ 
swer**  in  either  case  is  the  same. 

Business  has  no  hard-and-fast  speed  require¬ 
ments  for  the  stenographer  who  is  looking*® 
for  a  job.  Business  has  a  job  for  almost  any¬ 
one — but  the  salary  that  business  pays  is  set 
rather*  accurately  by  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
worker.  If  you  write  only  eighty  words  a  min¬ 
ute  in  shorthand,’®®  for  example,  you  will  prob- 
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ably  a  job,  but  not  a  very  desirable  one- 
a  job  at  a  low'™  salary  with  poor  prospects  of 
advancement. 

As  your  skills  and  knowledges  increase,  your 
starting  salary  in  a""  business  will  be  larger  and 
your  promotions  will  be  more  frequent. 

Your  shorthand  and  typing  speed  will  have 
a  great'""  influence  on  your  value  to  business  and 
on  your  salary;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  all 
the  shorthand  and  typing"*'  speed  in  the  world 
is  of  no  value  to  the  stenographer  who  still 
wonders  whether  to  put  the  apostrophe'""  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  r  or  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  s  or,  worse  yet,  doesn’t  even  stop 
to  wonder™"  about  it! 

Remember,  therefore,  that  business  will  use 
and  pay  for  whatever  you  bring  to  business.  If 
you  are’^  weak  in  any  skills  or  knowledges, 
business  will  still  be  able  to  use  and  pay  for 
what  you  have  to  offer;  but*""  the  best  jobs 
are  reserved  for  those  with  no  weak  spots,  for 
those  who  write  shorthand  and  typewrite  rapidly 
and  accurately,™"  who  don’t  make  stupid  English 
errors,  who  know  something  about  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ortice  machines — and  especially*”  for  those 
pleasant  people  who  get  the  work  done  around 
the  office  without  fretting  and  fuming  and  mak¬ 
ing*™  life  miserable  for  others.  (326) — Norfolk 
(Nebraska)  College  of  Business  "Business  Eagle." 

The  Kitten  Stopped  Calling 

WHEN  your  salesmen  ask  you  ”How  often 
should  I  call  on  a  prospect?”  pass  along  to  them 
the  following  story  which™  John  Wesley  Coats, 
the  sales  expert,  told  a  group  of  us  the  other  day. 

A  man  went  home  one  evening  w'hile  it  was 
rainin~'"’  As  he  started  into  the  house  he  saw  a 
kitten  on  the  porch.  The  kitten  had  been  out  in 
the  rain,  was  very'""  wet,  and  when  toe  man  opened 
the  door  it  darted  into  the  house.  The  man  chased 
the  kitten,  caught  it,  and  threw  it*"  out. 

A  little  later  the  children  came  home  from 
school  and  the  kitten  got  in  again.  They  all  had 
a  grand  chase  and"”  finally  caught  it  and  put  it 
out  again. 

After  a  while  the  newspaper  came.  The  chil¬ 
dren  heard  it  hit  the  front’™  doorste-  and  when 
they  w'ent  out  to  get  the  paper  the  kitten  got  in 
for  the  third  time. 

While  the  children  were  chasing*""  the  kitten 
and  putting  it  out,  once  more,  the  man  w'as  down 
in  the  basement  looking  around.  It  w’as  nice  and 
warm  down*®"  there  and  he  saw  a  box  standing 
over  in  one  corner.  He  thoupbt  to  himself:  "We 
probably  need  a  cat.  I’ll  just’*"  get  some  old  rags 
and  put  them  in  the  box  and  the  next  time  the 
kitten  gets  in  I’ll  bring  it  down  in  the  ba.sement 
and*”  give  it  a  home.” 

They  waited  around  and  the  kitten  didn’t  re¬ 
turn.  After  dinner  the  man  w'alked  around  the 
yard*™  looking  for  it,  but  it  didn’t  show'  up.  Now, 
if  that  kitten  had  made  just  one  more  call  it 
w'ould  have  w'on  a  home  for  life!  (240) 


OUR  doubts  are  traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the 
good  w'e  oft  might  w'in,  by  fearing  to  attempt. — 
Shakespeare.  (16) 


Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours’ 
Leave 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

(Copyright,  191H) 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  author  and  publishen 

PART  III 

SERGEANT  GRAY  sat  back  in  the  little  car 
and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"It’s*”'’  rather  small  for  you  isn’t  it?  ”  asked  the 
girl  throwing  in  the  clutch.  ”My  brother  has  to 
fold  up  too.  He's  in  France,”  she™*'  added. 
"That's  why  1  like  to  do  things  for  the  soldiers 
here.  It’s  like  doing  something  f()r  him.” 

Sergeant  Gray  pondered  this."*'"'  He  considered 
it  rather  an  unusual  thing  for  a  girl  to  have 
thought  of.  He  considered  that  she  w-as  as’**”  nice 
as  she  was  pretty.  He  also  considered  that  she 
drove  well.  Sergeant  Gray,  who  in  his  leisure 
hours  practiced  running*”’  a  motorcycle  with  the 
side  car  in  the  air,  paid  her  tribute  of  approval. 

"We’ll  be  over  soon,”  he  said®"”  with  a  touch 
of  pride. 

"You’d  better  not  tell  anybody  that.” 

"Why?  I  rather  thought  our  being  here  tells 
the  story.”-"™ 

"Well,  a  lot  of  people  would  like  to  know 
just  when  you’re  going.  They  hang  round  the  men 
and  offer  them  rides  in  cars,  and'""’  the  men  get 
to  talking,  and  pretty  soon  they’ve  told  all  thes 
know.” 

"They’d  better  not  try'  it  on  me.” 

"You  almost  told  me®'®"  a  moment  ago.” 

Sergeant  Gray  sat  quiet  and  a  trifle  hurt. 

"I  am  only  warning  you,”  said  the  girl.  "There 
are®'**  spies  simply  everywhere.  I  can’t  do  much, 
and  that’s  my  v,’ay  of  doing  something.  That,  and 
being  a  sort  of  taxi,’’””  she  added. 

"Thanks  for  warning  me,”  he  said  rather  hum¬ 
bly.  "A  fellow  gets  to  thinking  that  all  this  spy 
talk  is®**’ — just  talk.” 

"Well,  it  isn’t,”  said  the  girl  briefly  but  with 
an  air  of  one  who  knew. 

The  sergeant  eyed  her  askance. 

"That  sounds®*™  as  though  you  knew'  some¬ 
thing.” 

"Perhaps  I  do.  Though  of  course  one  doesn’t 
really  know'  these  things.  One  suspects.” 

"Naturally®*®"  one  does.” 

She  looked  at  him,  but  his  face  was  grave. 

"What  I  w'ould  like  to  know,”  he  proceeded, 
”is  what  one  does  when  one®**"  suspects.” 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  trying  to  be  funny,”  she 
observed  coldly  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  "Here’s®"”  your  car  line.” 

He  hesitated.  Then  he  made  a  wild  resolve. 

"I  see  it,”  he  said  agreeably.  "Thanks  awfully** 
for  bringing  me.  We  can  go  back  now'.” 

She  stared  at  him. 

"You’re  not  going  anyw’here?” 

"Why  no,”  he  said,  trying  not  to®"*"  look  con¬ 
scious.  "I  said  that  I’d  like  to  go  to  the  end 
of  the  car  line.” 

"You’re  there.” 

"I  only  wanted  to  look  at  it.”®*®" 

"Very  well.  Get  out  and  look  at  it.  I  don’t 
think  you’ll  find  it  unusual  in  any  way.” 
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I  "Look  here,”  he  said  humbly.^"""  'Tin  awfully 
sorry.  I  w'as  just  hungry  to  talk  to  someone  and 
when  you  offered — ” 

"I  have  done  exactly'^"*’  as  I  offered.  You  will 
please  get  out!” 

He  got  out  slow'ly.  He  was  overcome  with 
wretchedness  and  guilt,  but  her  pointed^"^'*  chin 
was  held  high  and  her  face  was  obstinate. 

"Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Sergeant  Gray, 
and  turning  drearily,  commenced'^'*"  his  lonely 
walk  back  to  camp. 

He  could  hear  her  behind  him  backing  and 
turning  in  the  narrow  street.  He  plodded**"  on, 
cursing  himself.  If  he  had  had  any  sense  and  had 
got  out  and  let  her  think  he  was  going  some¬ 
where — 

The  lights^®*’  of  the  car  were  close  behind  him 
now.  When  they  were  abreast  he  heard  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  brakes  as  it  stopped. 

"I  don’t  want”'*  to  be  disagreeable,”  said 
the  girl  beside  him.  "I  suppose  you  did  want 
someone  to  talk  to.  I’ll  take  you  back^*^’  if  you 
like.” 

"I'd  better  not  bother  you  any  more.” 

Suddenly  she  laughed.  In  the  light  from  a 
street  lamp  she  had  caught”**  her  first  real  glimpse 
of  his  face. 

"Wherever  did  you  get  that  eye?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

"Fighting,”  he  said  shortly.  ”We  had”*"  a 
rough-house  at  the  barracks  last  night.” 

"I  should  think  you  were  going  to  have  enough 
trouble  soon  without  getting  l^aten”*"  up  like 
that,”  she  said  with  a  touch  of  severity'.  "Well, 
are  you  going  to  get  in?” 

He  got  in.  She  had  been^^"’  rather  reserved 
coming  down  but  now'  she  was  more  talkative. 
His  little  remark  about  being  hungry  for  some¬ 
one*^*  to  talk  to  had  struck  home.  Her  brother 
had  said  .something  like  that  once. 

So  now  she  chattered  and  she  drew  from  the 
tall”**  boy  beside  her  .something  about  himself. 
It  was  not  particularly  hard  to  do.  Sergeant  Gray 
opened  up  like“*"  a  flower  in  the  sun.  He  ex¬ 
plained,  for  instance,  that  he  was  to  have  a 
commission  when  he  was  twenty-one. 

"Unless,”*®"  he  admitted,  ’Tm  in  too  bad  with 
the  Old  Man.” 

"The  Old  Man?” 

f  "The  general,”  explained  Sergeant  Gray,  un¬ 
aware***  that  the  young  lady  was  sitting  very 
straight.  ”He’s  strong  for  discipline,  and  all  that. 
And — well,  every  now'  and  then*"®  I  slip  up  on 
!  something  and  he  gets  me.  It’s  alw'ays  me  he 
I  gets,”  he  finished  plaintively  and  ungram¬ 
matically.**** 

"But  you  shouldn’t  do  things  that  are  wrong.” 

I  Sergeant  Gray  pondered  this  amazing  statement. 
"Perhaps  you’re  right,”  he  acknow'ledged.***" 
"I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

"You  might  try  being  terribly  well-behaved  for 
— well,  for  tw’entv-four  hours.” 

"Do  you  w'ant***"  me  to?” 

"It’s  entirelv  a  matter  of  your  own  good,”  she 
said  rather  coldly. 

"I’ll  do  it!”  said  Sergeant  Gray.  "Not  a**'* 
misstep  for  twenty-four  hours.  How'’.s  that?” 

"It  .sounds  well.” 

"The  truth  is,”  confided  Sergeant  Gray,  ’Tve 
I  ^ot  to  be  good.  He’s  watching.”®  He  told  me 
I  so." 


"And  if  you’re  not — ” 

’’Shot  against  a  brick  wall,  probably.”  He 
grinned  cheerfully.  "Think  of  that  hanging*”" 
over  a  fellow  and  twenty-three  and  a  half  hours’ 
leave  tomorrow.” 

"I  hope,”  she  said  in  the  motherly  tone  she**"" 
assumed  now  and  then,  "that  you  are  going  to  be 
awfully  careful  tomorrow.” 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  crossing*®"  a  wet  gut¬ 
ter?  Well  that’s  me  tomorrow.  'This  is  no  time 
to  take  any  chances.” 

At  which  probably  those*®"**  particular  gods  that 
had  Sergeant  Gray  in  their  keeping  laughed  be¬ 
hind  their  hands. 

The  girl  stopped  the  car  at  the  camp,  and  the**“" 
plaything  of  destiny  descended. 

"Thank  you,  awfully,”  observed  the  said  play¬ 
thing  with  a  considerable  amount*®**  of  w'armth 
in  his  voice.  "I — perhaps  I  shall  not  see  you 
again.” 

"I  was  just  thinking — w'hat  time  does  your 
leave  commence*®**  tomorrow?” 

”At  10:30” — hopefully. 

”I  might  pick  you  up  then  and  take  you  to 
the  trolley.” 

’’Honestly,  w'ould  you  ?”*''*"  he  asked  delighted¬ 
ly.  "You  know  I — really,  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  w'ould  be.” 

”I  love  to  make  the  taxi*"**  men  wriggle,”  was 
her  rather  unsatisfactory  reply.  ’Til  be  here  then. 
Good  night.” 

Sergeant  Gray  saluted**®  and  went  away  in  a 
roseate  cloud  the  exact  shade  of  a  certain  pink 
hat. 

When  he  went  into  the  lower****  squad  room 
a  sort  of  chant  greeted  him  from  the  beds: 
"Where,  oh,  where’s  the  Sergeant  been?” 

And  the  reply  shouted  lustily:*®*"  ’’Out  getting 
measured  for  a  shave.” 

He  undressed  quietly,  and  salvaging  the  piece 
of  beefsteak  from  under  his  pillow,*'*®*  got  into 
bed  and  placed  it  carefully  over  his  eve. 

But  tragedy  had  marked  Sergeant  Gray  for  its 
own. 

At*’""  reveille  he  rolled  over,  yawned,  and  with¬ 
out  lifting  himself,  reached  up  to  the  pocket  of 
his  blouse  and  retrieved  his*’”’  whistle. 

He  blew  it  and  shouted  as  usual.  ”R-r-roll,  out, 
you  horsemen!  R-r-roll  out!” 

Then,  arms  under  his  head  he  lay  and*’*" 
dreamed.  Round  the  day  to  come  he  wove  little 
fantasies  of  the  new  uniform  and  money  in  his 
pocket  and  twenty-*’®"three  and  a  half  hours’  leave 
and— the  girl  in  the  little  car.  His  pass  he  had 
already  secured  through  the  top-sergeant.*’""  It 
had  been,  with  others  on  the  pass  list,  okehed  by 
the  captain  and  re-okehed  by  the  military  po- 
,  lice.**"”  At  ten-thirty  that  morning  Sergeant  Gray 
would  be  a  free  man. 

But  he  failed  to  count  the  camp  quartermaster; 
and®®  that  destiny,  which  had  taken  him  in  hand 
forty-eight  hours  ago,  was  making  of  him  her 
toy. 

Into  the  barracks****  then  came  fate  in  the  shape 
of  the  camp  inspector.  The  men  lined  up  by 
their  equipment  and  the  inspector  went*"®*  down 
the  line. 

Now  to  save  all  he  could  of  his  twenty-three 
and  a  half  hours’  leave.  Sergeant  Gray  had  put 
on  his  new*"®*  uniform,  w'hich  was  against  the 
rules.  He  had  obeyed  the  regulations  exactly  as 
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to  his  hat,  cord  whistle,  collar^*^  insignia,  buttons, 
and  shoes.  Otherwise,  from  his  healthy  skin  to 
his  puttees,  he  wore  not  a  single  issue*™  article. 

The  second  mess  sergeant,  eyeing  him  before 
inspection  had  warned  him.  And  the  inspector, 
who  might*™  have  been  expected  to  walk  in  one 
door  and  out  another,  did  not,  but  stood  off 
and  survQ'ed  him  coldly. 

"Issue*™  uniform.^”  he  demanded. 

"N-no,  sir.” 

"Take  it  off!" 

Sergeant  Gray  ol^ed.  Once  off,  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  iniquity*™  as  to  his  undershirt,  under¬ 
breeches,  and  socks  was  revealed. 

"Scrap  the  clothing  this  man  is  wearing,” 
ordered  the'"*’  inspector.  And  to  Sergeant  Gray: 
"Show  me  your  issue  uniforms.” 

Now  the  Sergeant  was  hard  on  clothing,  and*™ 
particularly  on  breeches.  Also  he  had  given  one 
uniform  to  Watt,  the  cook.  The  single  one  he 
w’as  able°™  to  produce  was  badly  worn;  so  bad¬ 
ly,  indeed,  that  the  camp  inspector  with  his  two 
hands  tore  the  breeches  apart*™  and  flung  them 
on  the  floor.  Something  in  Sergeant  Gray’s  breast 
seemed  to  tear  also  and  sink  to  the  floor. 

"Scrap  this  one  also,**®”  ordered  the  camp  in¬ 
spector. 

"Sir — ”  ventured  Sergeant  Gray  desperately. 

But  the  camp  inspector  had  discovered  some¬ 
th  ing,“"®  namely:  that  the  issue  uniforms  of 
the  Headquarters  Troop  of  the  Nth  Division  were 
of  poor  material.*™  Slowly  and  carefully  he  went 
through  the  lot.  Sharply  and  decisively  at  the 
end  he  gave  his  orders. 

"Scrap*™  every  uniform  in  the  troop,”  he  said, 
"and  send  this  order  to  the  camp  quartermaster.” 

In  ten  minutes  one*™  hundred  ninety-five  men 
stood  to  attention  in  their  undergarments,  and 
in  the  center  of  each  squad  room  lay  a“™  great 
heap  of  discarded  khaki. 

"Leaving  us  rather  stripped,  sir,”  ventured  the 
captain. 

"They’ve  got  their  slickers,”  curtly  observed*™ 
fate;  "and  the  quartermaster  will  fix  you  up  all 
right.” 

He  went  out.  Jove,  what  a  day  for  golf! 

"Sergeant!”  called  the  captain.*™ 

He  avoided  the  baleful  eyes  of  his  men  and 
looked  out  of  a  window.  He  was  rather  young 
and  terribly*™  afraid  he  would  laugh. 

The  supply  sergeant,  thus  called  came  for¬ 
ward  and  saluted.  He  was  a  queer  figure  in  his 
woolens*™  and  the  captain  coughed  to  recover 
his  voice. 

"Put  on  your  slicker,”  he  said,  "and  carry  this 
order  to  the  camp*™  quartermaster.  And  hurry!” 
(5285) 

(To  be  continued  in  the  September  ittue) 


“No  Accident”  Records 

THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1941,  twelve 
thousand  vehicle  employees  of  Railway  Express 
Agency”  operated  the  trucks  assigned  to  them 
without  a  single  accident  for  which  they  were 
responsible,  earning*®  safe-driving  merit  cards  for 
their  excellent  records,  an  announcement  by  L.  O. 
Head,  president,  indicates. 

At*®  least  three  thousand  of  these  operators 


have  maintained  perfect  no-accident  records  since 
the  Agenc>'*“  inaugurated  the  Safety  Plan  in 
1935,  while  many  of  them,  it  is  reported,  have 
yet  to™  have  mishaps  charged  against  them  since 
accident  statistics  were  first  inaugurated  in  the  ex 
press  service,  on**  a  national  scope,  in  1918. 

The  merit  cards  are  awarded  for  each  year  of 
no-accident’*®  driving,  with  those  for  five,  six,  anc 
seven  year  records  bearing  the  personal  signature 
of  President  Head.**  Presentations  will  be  made 
in  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  winning  driven 
are  employed.  At  many  such  functions,  th^ 
mayor,  chief  of  the  traffic  police,  or  head  of  the 
local  safety  council  officiates. 

In  the  collection,”"  transfer,  and  delivery  of  ex¬ 
press  shipments,  the  Express  Agency  operates  wh* 
is  said  to  be  the  largest™  commercial  fleet  under 
a  single  management.  It  includes  motor  truck 
of  various  types  and  sizes,  and’*®  tractors  ani 
trailers  as  well  as  electric  trucks  and  small  statioi 
and  terminal  motor-driven  units. 

Over”®  six  hundred  operators  of  the  terminii 
tractors,  included  in  the  awards  for  the  first  tint 
last  year,**  qualified  for  merit  cards. 

The  Express  Agency’s  safety  plan,  now  in  its 
eighth  year,  involves  an  extensive  system”®  of  so- 
pervision  and  instruction  of  employees  in  safe  drh- 
ing  practises.  The  hazards  facing  express  drh- 
ers™  are  generally  regarded  as  above  the  n 
erage,  as  these  vehicles  must  be  operated  in* 
the  most  congested  areas  of  cities  and  towns  dui 
ing  the  hours  of  heaviest  local  street  traffic.  (359) 
— News  Bureau  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 

A  Golf  Lesson 

From  the  K.  V.  P.  PHILOSOPHER 

Issued  by  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

THE  WAY  it  was  told  to  us,  it  was  Gent 
Sarazen,  the  golfer,  who  figured  in  this  story.  A 
any  rate.  Gene”  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
kind  of  sportsman  who  would  relish  telling  it  on 
himself. 

He  was  playing*®  a  practice  round  on  a  strange 
course  in  order  to  be  familiar  with  it  for  toumi 
ment  play  a  day  or  so  later.*  As  any  golfer 
knows,  distances  are  often  deceiving  on  strange 
courses  and  on  one  hole.  Gene  asked  his  caddy’ 
what  club  to  use  to  reach  the  green. 

"A  number  six  will  get  you  there,”  said  tht 
caddy  and  gave  him  the  club.  Gene’s  shot*""  w3 
twenty  yards  short. 

"What  do  you  mean  telling  me  that's  a  sir 
iron!”  he  said  sharply  to  the  caddy  as  he  handed® 
back  the  club.  "It’s  a  five  and  maybe  a  four" 
The  caddy  flushed,  but  said  nothing.  Instead 
he  put  down  the  bag,  took’*®  out  the  iron  Sarazec 
had  just  used,  dropped  a  ball  where  Gene’s  ha: 
lain,  and  without  pressing  or  undue  effort 
smacked**  it  neatly  to  the  green,  hole  high.  Ther 
he  picked  up  the  bag  and,  without  a  word,  walke. 
on. 

It  was  too  good  a  show  for’*®  the  golf  champion 
to  miss.  He  burst  out  laughing.  "You  win 
kid,”  he  said,  "and  thanks  for  the  lesson.” 

The  trouble  with’®®  alibis  is  that  they  so  often 
backfire. — G.  S.  (207) 
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1  NEW  SOCIAL-BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
TEXT  FOR  SUCH  COURSES  AS 

Personal  Economics 

Consumer  Economics 

Business  Principles 

Business  Organization 

Advanced  Business 
Information 

FUNCTIONS  OF  BUSINESS 

A  Text 

for  Consumer  and  Producer 
By  Jones,  Tonne,  and  Price 

A  book  of  the  personal-economics  type — covers  the  practical 
phases  of  economics  and  business  as  they  affect  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Substantial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  social  aspects 
of  the  American  system  of  business.  The  authors  give  an  un¬ 
biased  appraisal  of  the  American  system  under  free  economy 
and  the  consumer’s  position  in  that  economy.  This  middle-of- 
the-road  treatment  recognizes  all  producers  as  consumers  and 
all  consumers  as  present  or  potential  producers.  Such  a  study 
of  both  points  of  view  tends  to  bring  them  closer  together.  The 
vocabulary  and  content  are  well  suited  to  the  senior  high  school 
level.  The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  business  and  consumer 
projects,  and  a  correlated  workbook  is  available.  List  Price, 
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By  Wits  and  Wags 

“HOW  can  you  afford  to  take  such  long  holi¬ 
days?” 

“Easily.  One  month  on  the  sands  and  eleven 
months  on  the  rocks.”  (19) 

•  •  • 

MOE  was  trying  to  describe  to  his  friend  the 
kind  of  fish  he  had  caught.  “I  tell  you,”  he 
explained,  “it  was  that  long!  P  never  saw  such 
a  fish  in  my  life!” 

"I  believe  you,”  answered  his  friend.  (32) 

•  •  • 

FRESHMAN;  Where  do  jailbirds  come  from? 

Professor:  From  larks,  bats,  and  swallows. 

(12) 

•  •  • 

GENTLY,  he  pushed  her  quivering  shoulders 
back  against  the  chair.  She  raised  beseeching  eyes 
in  which  faint  hope  and  fear  were"  struggling. 
From  her  parted  lips,  the  breath  came  in  short, 
wrenching  gasps.  Reassuringly,  he  smiled  at  her. 

Bzzzz,  went  the  dentist  s’"  drill.  (41) 

•  •  • 

A  MAN  bought  a  parrot  and  tried  to  teach 
it  to  talk.  Going  over  to  the  bird,  he  repeated 
for  several"  minutes  the  words,  "Hello,  hello.” 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  parrot  opened  one 
eye  and  answered  drowsily,^®  “Line’s  busy.”  (42) 

•  •  • 

A  FARMER  visited  his  son’s  college.  Watch¬ 
ing  the  students  in  a  chemistry  class,  he  was  told 
they  were  looking"  for  a  universal  solvent. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  the  farmer. 

"A  liquid  that  will  dissolve  anything,” 

“That’s  a  great’’®  idea,”  agreed  the  farmer. 
“But  when  you  find  it,  what  are  you  going  to 
keep  it  in?”  (55) 

June  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Miss  Tracy: 

Auto  Tours  Incorporated,  in  keeping  with  the 
national  war  effort,  has  suspended  all”  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  rubber  and  gasoline  emergency. 
Pleasure  travel  at  this  time  is  being"  discouraged 
by  our  Government  because  of  the  increasing 
strain  upon  all  transportation  facilities. 

The  best®®  short  circle  tours  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  are  frequent  trips  to  your  nearest 
bank  or  post  office  to  purchase  War*"  Bonds  and 
Stamps — for  the  sooner  we  stamp  out  the  Axis 
the  sooner  we’ll  be  able  to  stamp  your  name  on 
an  Auto’"®  Tours  ticket. 

As  old  friends,  who  have  enjoyed  your  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  in  the  past,  we  just  want  to 
say’" — ”Au  Revoir,”  but  not  goodbye. 

Sincerely,  (127) 

Gentlemen: 

Will  you  please  send  me  by  return  mail  one 
complete  copy  of  each  of  your  recent  issues  carry¬ 
ing"  material  on  the  War  Savings  program. 

I  want  the  other  members  of  the  Council  to 
see  how  heartily"  you  are  cooperating  in  this  cam¬ 
paign. 

Cordially  yours,  (51) 


Dear  Mr.  Lee: 

We  wrote  you  about  this  date  last  year  in 
regard  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  creation* 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  recreational  facilj. 
ties  for  those  who  are  being  trained  in  the  vari¬ 
ous"  camps  throughout  the  country. 

As  General  Marshall  says,  ”No  matter  how  fine 
the  equipment,  no  matter  how*"  abundant;  if  we 
don’t  have  morale  we  have  nothing!  Morale  is 
the  most  important — the  most  vital — factor  in* 
any  army  anywhere.” 

Once  more  this  task  has  been  put  up  to  the 
USO — that  group  of  United  Service”*®  Organiza¬ 
tions  that  has  handled  it  so  well  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  to  create  and  operate’"  350  or 
more  service  clubs  in  towns  adjacent  to  the  army 
and  naval  stations. 

The  importance  of  this’"  need,  of  course,  you 
readily  recognize.  The  job  must  be  done! 

We  arc  both  gratified  and  proud  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of’*®  the  response  to  our  former  request.  Wt 
are  sure  we  can  count  on  you  for  an  equal  effon 
this  year. 

Cordially  yours,  (180) 


The  Hedge  and  the  Vineyard 

(June  Junior  O.  G.  A,  Test) 

A  FOOLISH  YOUNG  HEIR  who  had  just 
come  into  his  father’s  land,  caused  all  the  hedges 
about  the  vineyard  to  be  grubbed"  up,  because 
they  bore  no  grapes.  Then,  breaking  down  all 
of  the  fences,  he  laid  his  grounds  open  to  man 
and  beast,  and  soon’®  all  his  vines  were  bare.  So 
the  silly  fellovz  learned,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  ought  not  to  expect  grapes  from  brambles,* 
and  that  it  was  quite  as  important  to  shield  his 
vineyard  with  the  hedges  as  to  own  it.  (76) 


12-inoh  Double-Face  Reeortlinps 

SI. 60*  each,  Postpaid 

Trust  your  speed-building  program  to 
our  skill  and  experience.  Reviews  for 
any  modern  system.  We  have  a  com¬ 
plete  Library  of  dictation  material, 
suited  to  any  Speed,  System,  or  Sub¬ 
ject, 

Test  and  fortify  yourself.  Our  record¬ 
ing  of  Horatio  Seymour’s  “The  Use 
of  Short  Words”  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  Speed,  as  these  same 
short  words  make  up  over  two-thirds 
of  any  dictation.  Send  for  your  speed, 
specifying  whether  80,  100,  120,  or 
140  w.p.m.  is  desired. 

*Price  slightly  higher  for  recordings  above  135  w.p.m. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


increases  THt 
«D  fOR  TRAINED 
ICE  PERSONNEL 


SCHOOLS  CAN 
iMTENSIEIfiNO  OEEI 

machihc 

the  classroom 


War  production  relies  heavily  on  mechanized  figuring.  Both 
government  and  industry  have  an  urgent  need  for  adding, 
calculating  and  bookkeeping  machine  operators.  The  nation’s 
schools  can  help  the  war  effort  by  providing  the  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  Burroughs  Educational  Division,  with  its  long  experience 
in  organizing  and  equipping  office  machine  practice  courses,  is 
providing  practical  assistance  to  many  schools  which  have 
already  taken  steps  to  intensify  their  office  training  programs. 
Burroughs  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  your 
school  in  this  respect.  For  complete  information,  call  our  local 
office  or  write  direct  to  the  Burroughs  Educational  Division, 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


DOES  THE  WORK  IN  LESS  TIME— WITH  LESS  EFFORT— AT  LESS  COST 


Mir  - 


/I  TyPEWRtTER'S  STERNEST  PROVING -GROUNV 


In  the  Emergency,  the  Job 
the  nation's  typing  classrooms 
have  is  more  important  than 
ever  —  they  must  continue  to 
turn  out  typists  to  fill  the  in¬ 
creased  need  for  them  and 
the  shortages  caused  by  chang¬ 
ing  personnel. 

As  these  classrooms  do  rep¬ 
resent  the  sternest  proving- 


-  MUST  CONTINUE  TYPING! 


ground  for  any  typewriter,  it 
is  vital  to  the  war  effort  to 
keep  machines  in  top  condition 
at  all  times.  There  can  be  no 
long  delays  caused  by  break¬ 
downs.  The  productive  pace 
must  be  maintained.  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  offers  to  every  typ¬ 


ing  classroom  In  America  a 
service  that  wi'l  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  continued  typ¬ 
ing. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  near¬ 
est  Branch  Office.  Check  the 
condition  of  your  typewriters 
now.  Our  representative's  writ¬ 
ten  report  will  clearly  indicate 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  in¬ 
sure  top  typing  production.  By 
doing  this,  you  will  help  KEEP 
AMERICA  TYPING! 


SCHOOL  DIPARTMINT 
TYMWRITIR  DIVISION 

REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

Branches  Everywhere 


Part  I 


TITLES  AND  SUBJECTS 


A 

A-B-C's  of  Guidance,  The,  Kenneth  B.  Haas  and 
R.  Floyd  Cronwiell,  181,  340 
Ability  Grouping,  A  Project  In,  186 
Adventures  In  Social -Business  Education,  Lloyd  . 
L.  Jones,  85 

Again,  the  Snatch  or  Tiger  Stroke,  Harold  H. 

Smith,  45 
Airline, 

Accounting  Operations,  Frances  Aves  Smith, 

563 

Conmunl cat Ions,  Frances  Aves  Smith,  623 
Opportunities,  Vocational  Information  on,  1, 

90,  150,  210,  265,  485,  563,  622 
Passenger  Agents — Their  Training  and  Duties, 
Frances  Aves  Smith,  265 
Secretaries,  Frances  Aves  Smith,  150 
Alertness  Exercises  In  Typewriting,  Vernon  A. 
Musselman,  617 

Amateur  Journalism  In  Wartime,  Dorothy  M.  John¬ 
son,  397 

America’s  New  Nine-Point  Bill  of  Rights,  70 
Anchors  Awelgh.'  198 

Are  Your  Students  Helping  to  Win  the  War?  217 
Arithmetic, 

And  Law  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  The, 

R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  135,  306,  379 
And  the  War,  Business,  273 
Of  Rationing,  The,  M.  Luther  Scott,  627 
War — and  'Rlthmetlc,  406 
Armistice  on  the  Bookkeeping  Front,  Gustave 
Schwamm,  545 

Army, 

Air  Force  Training  Program,  The,  Russell  G. 
Carter,  82 

Clerical  Class,  An,  W.  L.  Edwards,  620 
Paper  Work  at  Greenwich  High  School,  C.  E. 
Schwager,  620 

Quartermaster  Clerk-Typists  Are  Trained  at 
Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  410 
Slanguage,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  297 
Typists  Help  Win  the  War;  410 
Assembly  Programs  Available,  28 
Associations,  How  Business  Education  Began,  547 
Audio-Visual  Aids, 

For  Business  Education,  Lawrence  Van  Horn,  107 
Make  Business  Education  Stick,  613 
Aviation  Secretaries,  College  Course  for  Train¬ 
ing,  534 

Awards  Department,  217,  260 
B 

B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Projects,  Milton  Briggs,  26, 
96,  132,  192,  302,  423,  482,  549 
B.E.W.  Bulletin  Board,  The,  47,  321,  445 
B.E.W.  Business  Letter  Problem,  A,  Milton  Briggs, 
420;  Results,  552 


B.E.W.  Digests,  473,  605 

B.E.W.  International  Bookkeeping  Contest,  364 
B.E.W.  Summer  School  Directory,  501,  577,  630 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Tests,  Helen  Reynolds,  30, 

88,  156,  219,  311,  383,  440,  479,  566,  636 
Background  Preparation  for  Office  Machines  Train¬ 
ing,  Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  413 
Beginning  Teachers,  Advice  to,  593 
Bibliography  on  the  Teaching  of  Business  Writing, 
316,  343,  582 

Book  Reviews,  50,  111,  171,  232,  328,  385,  499, 
581,  644 
Bookkeeping, 

Armistice  on  the  Front,  545 
Contest  Announcement,  261 
Counting  House,  The,  25,  131,  191 
For  Citizenship,  605 

International  Bookkeeping  Contest,  364,  599 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  345 

Projects,  26,  96,  132,  192,  302,  423,  482, 

549 

Ration  Banking  System,  554 
Bulletin  Boards,  47,  321,  445 
Business  Arithmetic  and  the  War,  Max  Broder,  273 
Business  Attitudes  Start  In  School,  605 
Business  Correspondence  (See  Business  Letter 
Writing) 

Business  Forms,  A  New  Way  to  Teach,  250 
Business  Law, 

Doing  vs.  Listening  In  the  High  School  Course, 
195 

Social  Security  Act,  135,  306,  379 
Take  Your  Law  Class  to  Court,  29,  301 
Business  Letter  Writing, 

ABWA  Bibliography  on  the  Teaching  of,  316, 

343,  582 

Problem,  B.E.W.,  131,  420;  Results,  347,  552 
Teaching  Device,  Marjorie  Fitch,  322 
Businessmen  Co-operate  In  Connerclal  Training, 
Charles  J.  Everest,  201 

C 

Carbon  Paper,  Care  of,  B.  Bargen,  574 
Care  of  the  Stencil  Duplicator,  Mabel  Ellis,  339, 
472 

Check  Lists,  Do  You  Use,  275,  360 
Classroom  Psychology  for  Shorthand  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  121,  252,  373,  418, 
475,  541 

Code  Practice  and  Touch  Typing,  David  J.  Kappel, 
531 

Code  Typing — Military  Style,  Harold  H.  Smith,  84 
Code-Typing  Teaching  Problems,  Esby  C.  McGill, 
467 

College  Course  for  Training  AvlatlOTi  Secretaries, 
A,  Ruth  E.  Bell,  534 
Commercial  Clubs,  109 
Connerclal  Law  (See  Business  Law) 


11.* 


I 


Consumer  Education, 

Democracy  at  Wortc  In,  127 
Retail  Salespersons  and,  430 
Values  In  Business  Training  Courses,  E.  J. 
KcLuckle,  292 
Contests, 

Announcements  of  Sixth  International  Boolckeep- 
ing,  260 

B.E.W.  BooKlcoeplng  Project,  26  ,  96,  132,  192, 
423,  462,  549 

B.E.W.  Business  Letter  Problem,  420;  Results, 
552 

International  Bookkeeping,  364,  599 
Participation,  Effective  Way  to  Encourage, 

166 

Tests  Available  for  Interschool  Shorthand  an<^ 
Typing,  439 

Co-operative  Secretarial  Training,  Charles  J. 
Jensen,  269 

Businessmen  Co-operate  In,  201 
Tallor^lade  Plan,  A,  477 
Cost  of  Training  a  Salesperson,  The,  Lowell  A. 
Decker,  258 

Counterfeit  Money,  How  to  Detect,  5 
Counting  House,  The,  R.  Robert  Rosenberg  and 
Milton  Briggs,  25,  95,  131,  191 

D 

Dally  Morning  Report,  The,  An  Assignment  In  Mili¬ 
tary  Office  Training,  David  J.  Kappel,  123 
Democracy  at  Work  In  Consigner  Education,  Edward 
Reich,  127 

Demonstrative  teaching,  16 
Dictating  Voice,  The,  473 

Dictation  Material,  52,  113,  173,  235,  330,  449, 
509,  585,  647 

Dilute  Your  Teaching  of  the  Disjoined  Prefixes 
and  Suffixes,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  223 
Distributive  Education, 

Cost  of  Training  a  Salesperson,  258 
Our  Classroom  Is  Our  Salesrocm,  354 
Selecting  Trainees  for  Part-Time  Work,  387 
Training  in  Wartime,  283 
Do  We  Snatch?  Harold  J.  Jones,  281 
Do  You  Use  Check  Lists?  I.  David  Satlow,  275, 

360 

Do  Your  Students  Use  Shorthand  Personally?  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard,  22 

Doing  vs.  Listening  In  the  High  School  Law 
Course,  Frederic  T.  Hawes,  195 
Duplicating  Chart,  230 

E 

"Each  of  Us  Must  Serve,"  291 
Economic  Geography, 

Manufacture  of  Rubber  Products — 1939  Census, 
358 

Puzzle,  149 

Editorial,  10,  68,  144,  196,  254,  344,  408,  465, 
540,  608 

Education  and  the  War,  5 

Enemies  of  Inflation,  Marjorie  Hunslnger,  129 
English,  From  an  Office  Manual,  100 
Experience  for  Applicants,  Charles  C.  Baker,  433 
Experience  Throu^  Office  Machine  Practice, 

Tressa  Sharpe  and  Marguerite  Oohdes,  370 

F 

Find  the  Strategic  Materials,  W.  0.  Blanchard,  149 
Finding  a  Market  for  Your  Fastest  Writers, 
Florence  Elaine  Ulrich,  562 


Fine  Record  In  Bookkeeping,  A,  270 

Finest  Teacher  I  Ever  Knew,  Robert  J.  Ryan,  309 

Four  Freedoms,  The,  231 

Four-point  program  for  training  employees  for 
the  Federal  Government,  507 
From  an  Office  Manual,  J.  F.  Rice,  100 

G 

Geography  (Sg£  Economic  Geography) 

Gregg  Writer  Plates,  Keys  to,  52,  113,  173,  235, 
330,  390,  449,  509,  585,  647 
Guidance, 

A-B-C's  of  Guidance,  The,  181,  340 
In  Wartime,  416 

Now?  If  So,  How?  Ruby  Lee  Nelson,  290 
Through  Part-Time  Bnployment,  543  ' 

H 

High  School  Victory  Corps,  217 

And  Business  Education,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  243 
Homework  for  Typewriting  Pupils,  Samuel  Gold¬ 
smith,  356 

Hostess  of  the  Air,  Frances  Aves  smith,  90 
Hot  Air  In  the  Classroom,  Ethel  Beatty  Smith,  16 
How  Aviation  Uses  Business  Machines,  Frances 
Aves  Smith,  485 

How  Business  Education  Associations  Began — 1864- 
1894,  Ardath  Stedman,  547 
How  Naval  Storekeepers  Are  Trained,  H.  G.  Enter- 
llne,  527,  631 

How  to  Address  the  Envelope,  R.  D.  Parrish,  14 
"How  to  Teach  an  Employee,"  Murray  Banks,  293 
How  to  Use  Slldefllms,  Lyne  S.  Metcalfe,  425 
How  We  Teach  Shorthand,  Wilma  S.  Gamer,  86 

I 

Index  to  Graded  Dictation  Material,  An,  Vernon 
Musselman,  497 

Indiana  Business  Enrollments  Studied,  Helen  Wood 
and  Agnes  Meehan,  225 

Inflation,  What  teachers  can  do  to  prevent,  129 
In-Service  Training,  203 

Inside  Airline  Offices,  Frances  Aves  Smith,  1 
Introducing  an  In-Service  Course,  Jack  Q.  Edel- 
man,  203 

It's  So  Much  Fun  to  Help!  Marie  Curtis,  103 
J 

Japanese-Amer leans.  Training  for  Tomorrow,  256 
Jefferson's  Filing  Cabinet  at  Montlcello,  472 
Job  Training  In  Wartime,  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  283 
John  Faithful  Conments,  94,  284 
Journalism, 

In  wartime.  Amateur,  397 

Selling  Advertising  In  a  School  Newspaper,  7 
K 

Keys  to  Gregg  Writer  Shorthand  Plates,  52,  113, 
173,  235,  330,  390,  449,  509,  585,  647 

L 

Lamp  of  Experience,  The,  Harriet  P.  Banker,  48, 
169,  322,  446,  574 

Law  Cartoons,  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  83,  542 
Learn  to  Typo  with  24  Hours'  Instruction!  Frank 
P.  D<xmelly,  524 

Let's  Put  on  the  Gloves!  Elmer  J.  Knlsely,  189 
Let's  Teach  Typewriting,  Ralph  Masteller,  71 
Let's  Trust  Our  Pupils,  473 

Lincoln  Students  Hall  of  Fame,  William  Medina,  47 
Little  Red  School  House  of  Visual  Aids,  The,  612 


It 


n 

Manufacture  of  Rubber  Products — 1939  Census,  The, 
Douglas  C.  Rldgley,  358 

Military  Office  Training,  The  Dally  Morning  Re¬ 
port,  123 

Morning  Report,  The  Dally,  123 

Morse  Code  Typewriting  Clubs,  David  J.  Kappel, 

183 

Motion  Pictures,  107 

N 

Naval  Tennlnology,  198 

New  Position,  Planning  for  a,  517 

New  Standard  Tests  Available  for  Interschool 

Shorthand  and  Typing  Contests,  Archibald 
Alan  Bowie,  439 

New  Way  to  Teach  Business  Forms,  A,  Lloyd  L. 
Jones,  250 

News  from  Washington,  11,  69,  145,  197,  262,  276, 
280,  409,  539 

1942 — R.l.P. ,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  308 


Office  Machine  Practice,  Experience  Through,  370 
Office  Machines  Training,  Background  Preparation 
for,  413 
Office  Practice, 

Company  Clerk's  Work,  A,  521 
Department  Makes  Money,  279 
In  Civilian-Defense  Groups,  226 
Pre-Business  Orlentatlcwi  of  Pupils,  61 
Small  School  Has  a  Big  Job,  596 
Office  Supplies  and  Equipment,  46,  108,  158,  222, 
320,  382,  444,  508,  578,  640 
Office  Training  Course,  Organizing  an  Adult,  355 
Office  Work  In  the  Army,  Fred  C.  Archer,  521 
Old  Order  Changeth,  The,  296 
On  the  Lookout,  Archibald  Alan  Bowie,  46,  108, 
158,  222,  320,  382,  444,  508,  578,  640 
One  Eye  on  the  News,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  167 
One-Minute  Shorthand  Tests,  E.  Dana  Gibson,  614 
Our  Armed  Forces  Use  Shorthand,  Russell  0. 

Carter,  263 

Our  Classroom  Is  Our  Salesroom,  Ray  W.  Jones  and 
Time  Neft,  354 

Our  Department  Makes  Money,  Marie  M.  Stewart,  279 
Our  Orators  In  Wartime,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  87 
Our  Typewriter  Shortage  Problem  Solved,  Marjorie 
E.  Faltlng,  429 

P 

Panel  Discussion  for  Students,  A,  Olive  Mallow, 
109 

Personal  Data  Sheets,  E.  0.  Erlksen,  376 
Personality.  A  Measurement  of,  185 
Planning  for  a  New  Position,  John  T.  Walter,  517 
Practical  Secretarial  Training  In  a  Defense  Area, 
Margar-et  Gleason,  65 

Pre-Business  Orientation  of  Pupils,  L.  H.  Dlek- 
roeger,  61 

Preinduction  Training,  620 

At  Far  Rockaway,  David  J.  Kappel,  403 
Pretranscription  Warm-Up,  A,  Isobel  Douglas,  606 
Problems  In  Business  Arithmetic,  273 
Project  In  Ability  Grouping,  A,  Elizabeth  A. 
Nash,  186 

Projects,  B.E.W.  (ggfi  Contests) 

Protecting  Our  Money  in  Wartime,  5 
Psychology  for  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  121, 
252  ,  373,  418,  475  ,  541 


R 

Radio  Script  About  Typing,  A,  Colleen  Sutton,  299 
Ration  Banking  System,  The,  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 

554 

Rationing,  The  Arithmetic  of,  627 
Reading  Is  No  Substitute  for  Writing  In  Learning 
Shorthand,  E.  E.  Magoon,  337 
Remedial  Civil  Service  Courses,  81 
Research  Studies  In  Shorthand  Prognosis,  Paul  L. 
Turse,  23 

Retail  Salespersons  and  Consumer  Education,  Henry 
White,  430 

Retail  Selling,  Teaching,  473 
Rule  of  27  Takes  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Letter 
Placement,  The,  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  12 

S 

Salesmanship, 

And  Advertising,  Teaching  Device,  Harry  D. 
Stalth,  574 

We  Are  All  Salesmen,  205 
School  Journalism  (See  Journalism) 

Schools  Must  Take  Care  of  Machines,  Harold  H. 
Smith,  294 

Secretarial  Studies  Exhibit,  A  Wartime,  489 
Secretarial  Training, 

College  Course  for  Training  Avlatlcm  Secre¬ 
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